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six years of American occupation, 

are neither so good nor so bad as 
they have been represented. Unqualified 
satisfaction with results attained is possi- 
ble only to him who does not look beneath 
the surface. Sweeping criticism comes 
from the pessimist who reads only the op- 
position papers. There is reason for ap- 
prehension in the political, social and 
industrial outlook, but there are also 
counterbalancing considerations, which to 
some extent dispel the clouds. 

Sketching in shadows first, we shall 
put in the high lights afterward, and if 
our description shall so modify the somber 
hues as to display the facts with fidelity, 
there will need no apology for the effort. 

That there is discontent with existing 
conditions it would be idle to deny. What 
proportion of the discontent is well-found- 
ed, how much is unreasonable, and how 
much is remediable, we shall try to indi- 
cate. 

To take up the points as they occur to 
mind, and without regard to order of im- 
portance, let us first consider an instance 
of discontent and resulting complaint, of 
the clearly unreasonable type. For five 
years Americans have had charge of the 
sanitary administration, and with the best 
possible results. Recent reductions in the 
appropriations have caused some of the 
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Americans to resign their positions on the 
insular, or as it is called, the Superior 
Board of Health. Their places have been 
filled by Puerto Ricans, whose knowledge 
of sanitation, as it is practised in the 
United States, can not have reached that 
degree of perfection that would inspire 
confidence. It is true that there have 
been native members of the Board of 
Health during the past six years, but the 
management has been in the hands of 
experienced Americans, under whose ad- 
ministration reforms have been instituted, 
and sanitary requirements successfully 
carried into effect, often at the cost of a 
struggle, generally against opposition, 
and sometimes by dint of threats. Dis- 
content here is plainly unreasonable, for 
nothing could well be worse than a return 
to the unsanitary conditions which existed 
in all parts of the island at the time of 
the occupation in 1898. 

Political reasons are alleged for the 
changes, which are introduced under the 
pretext of economy, and it does not indi- 
cate a healthy condition of statesmanship 
that politics can be allowed to have any 
influence in such a connection. The native 
is by habit and training too patient of 
the unsanitary to be as yet a wise ad- 
ministrator of this department, especially 
when it must be run on a more economical 
scale. Future statistics will show whether 
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the expenditure, which was the alleged 
ground of complaint, was not, after all, 
the truest economy. 

As an instance of the discontent which 
may be considered reasonable, we may 
consider next the complaints of scarcity 
of employment. Here, in part at least, 
the American occupation has brought 
about hardship. By closing some mar- 
kets to Puerto Rican products, while 
opening others, the commercial condi- 
tions have been disturbed, and business 
depression has been the result. The suf- 
fering, however, has been greatly exag- 
gerated. Nor is the American adminis- 
tration justly chargeable with all the re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Gompers, who spent less than a 
month in a recent investigation of affairs 
in Puerto Rico, has stated that hundreds 
of workingmen are dying of starvation 
every week. This exaggeration might 
have been avoided, had he taken the trou- 
ble to go to such sources of reliable infor- 
mation as were open to him. Anemia is 
not always due to starvation, and the 
anemic condition which afflicts many peo- 
ple in the island, not all of them poor la- 
boring men by any means, is traceable to 
a bacillus, which is being successfully 
treated by the local physicians. But at 
the time of his visit, all these deaths from 
anemia were popularly ascribed to star- 
vation. And besides, poverty in Puerto 
Rico does not necessarily involve suffer- 
ing or hunger. The means of subsist- 
ence are cheap and easy to obtain, and it 
is within the limits of possibility that 
there is as much starvation in the city of 
New York at any given time as there is 
in Puerto Rico. 

Still there is ground for the complaint 
that work is scarce and wages low. But 
here again there is room to reflect that 
high and low are relative terms, and there 
has no doubt been exaggeration, as will 
appear. Among the reasons for the low 
rate of wages, probably the first and 
most potent is the low price obtainable 
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for coffee. The markets of Spain and 
Cuba, which were formerly wide open to 
Puerto Rican coffee, are now practically 
closed by the tariff. The United States 
market is open, and we have, under free 
trade, enormously increased the import 
and export, of some articles, between the 
United States and Puerto Rico. But this 
does not compensate for loss on the cof- 
fee production. For when the grower 
who formerly realized thirty cents a 
pound, now receives but eight cents, it 
does not pay expenses of production. 
Puerto Rico grows a grade of coffee that 
is second to none in the world; but the 
American consumer does not know that, 
nor does he know how to prepare it in the 
Puerto Rican way; hence the coffee of 
Puerto Rico in the American market has 
a losing fight with the lower grade cof- 
fee of Brazil. Whether Americans owe 
it to their new possessions to cultivate a 
taste for this product, and create a de- 
mand for it, is an academic question, and 
belongs to a different department of eth- 
ics from that now under review. But the 
writer is clear in the conviction that it is 
the duty of American capital to study 
the conditions in Puerto Rico, and give 
to that island the preference’ as a place 
for investment, wherever and whenever it 
is possible. Business and charity can not 
be combined, but Puerto Rico is not an 
object of charity. It may be made a field 
for profitable investment. And if it 
should happen that the business men of 
Puerto Rico should discover that it was 
to their commercial advantage for the 
American sovereignty to continue, there 
would be a sudden cessation of so much 
of the complaint, that the silence could 
almost be felt. 

For it is obvious that the lack of 
American investment is a great cause of 
low wages, and the consequent discontent. 
Such capital as has sought investment in 
the fruit-growing industry, has not only 
had to wait for the fruit to grow and 
bring in a dividend, but has also had 














much disappointment to contend with. 
Inexperience and ignorance of the details 
of fruit-growing, imperfect means of 
transportation, long and expensive car- 
rying from the tree to the consumer, in- 
sects and other foes to vegetation, have 
dampened the ardor of some, and dis- 
couraged others. ‘Time and experience 
will work improvement, but they are slow, 
and the need of an industrial improve- 
ment is pressing. 

Another cause for the conditions 
which create discontent is to be found in 
the fact that a very large proportion of 
the real estate in Puerto Rico is owned 
by non-resident Spaniards. Absenteeism 
is as pronounced to-day in Puerto Rico 
as it has ever been in Ireland. In the 
same connection it may be mentioned, not 
as a ground of complaint, but as an in- 
teresting circumstance, that every mer- 
chant doing business in the island, with 
the exception of a very few Americans, 
is a Spaniard, and that he employs no 
natives, but brings every one of his clerks 
from Spain. Sometimes it seems as 
though the United States were in the po- 
sition of a governmental agent for Span- 
ish owners, and an unwitting partner in 
systematic oppression of the natives. 
Real estate is held at a price that does 
not indicate any desire to part with it; 
rents have been advanced to a figure un- 
known before the occupation, or “‘inva- 
sion,” as the Spanish residents invariably 
term it; small estate-owners are burdened 
in many cases almost to the breaking 
point with mortgages; and the congested 
population of the larger cities are com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant rents for the 
miserable quarters where they swarm. 
Sometimes as many as a hundred persons, 
young and old, will be found dwelling in 
the rooms that open into a single patio, 
or court. Rural districts also are impov- 
erished by the system of absenteeism, 
since the non-resident landlord runs his 
plantation by the hands of an agent, who 
pays a lower rate of wages to the peones, 
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or day-laborers, than an American would 
think of paying, and sends the proceeds 
to Spain, there to be spent by the hidalgo 
—who still keeps up the ancient custom 
of exploiting Puerto Rico for his own 
benefit. The statement was recently made 
in an American newspaper in San Juan, 
that sixty per cent. of everything worth 
owning in the island to-day is owned in 
Spain. 

Complaint at the conditions thus pro- 
duced is entirely reasonable, but it is not 
justly made against the United States. 
The American occupation is no more re- 
sponsible for the Spanish absentee than 
it is for the hurricane which devastated 
the island in 1899. But, under the influ- 
ence of Spanish sympathizers, in the lo- 
cal press and on the stump, ignorant na- 
tives are led to take an indiscriminate 
view and to lay the blame of all their 
troubles at the door of the Americanos. 
It may be that such part of the condi- 
tions as arises from the absentee, is reme- 
diable, along the lines which have been 
adopted in some of the States, by the 
enactment of a law, as soon as the Treaty 
of Paris will admit, requiring all proper- 
ty owners to take the oath of allegiance 
to the American government, or else sell 
their holdings in the island within a rea- 
sonable and fixed time. It may be that 
some way can be found for the native to 
engage in those forms of commercial ac- 
tivity which have hitherto been, and still 
are, closed to him. There is no reason to 
think that the native has ever been in a 
better condition than he is in now, as re- 
gards the wage-earning question, except- 
ing that his non-resident landlord has put 
up the price of rent; but he is being led 
to think “the former days were better 
than these,” and when he becomes a 
laudator temporis acti, the resulting dis- 
content makes it all the more difficult for 
American ideas and principles to win 
their way with him. 

There is said to be money in sugar, and 
the present advance in the price is work- 
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ing some relief to the general situation. 
Tobacco has had a hard experience since 
the occupation, and this is partly due to 
the tactics of some of the American to- 
bacco-growers and manufacturers in 
Puerto Rico, who took advantage of the 
high reputation of the product to flood 
the American market with an inferior ar- 
ticle, insomuch that the Puerto Rican 
cigar became a stench and a by-word. 
No surer way of inviting ruin for that 
industry could have been invented. 
Americans, but not the administration, 
have been to blame for this self-inflicted 
wrong to the industry. 

It should be remembered, however, in 
any study of the industrial situation, that 
hasty generalizations from imperfect 
data are unworthy of confidence. When 
Mr. Gompers published his report, the 
present writer addressed a series of ques- 
tions to the most prominent and success- 
ful American contractor in San Juan, a 
gentleman whose high record indicates 
him to be entirely reliable in the replies 
he makes. The following are the ques- 
tions and answers, from which a more 
trustworthy inference may be drawn than 
from any general and sweeping state- 
ments, unsupported by evidence. 

1. What wages are paid to skilled 
bricklayers in Puerto Rico? Ans. Rang- 
ing from $1.75 to $2.50. 

2. What to skilled carpenters? Ans. 
From $1.25 to $2.50, foreman. 

8. What to unskilled laborers? Ans. 
From 5 cents an hour, government work, 
to 10 cents best laborers, except around 
dock; the longshoremen, I believe, de- 
mand 20 cents. 

4. What to women and children? Ans. 
About 15 to 25 cents per day and their 
dinner, stripping tobacco and sorting cof- 
fee. Seamstresses get 50 to 75 cents and 
dinner. 

5. How many hours constitute a day’s 
work? Ans. On government work eight 
hours constitute a day. I always work 
my men by the hour and not by day, 
working nine hours a day. 
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6. What proportion of workingmen 
are unemployed? Ans. I think that there 
are about half of the workingmen em- 
ployed now, during the sugar season. 

7. How do present wages compare 
with those paid before the American oc- 
cupation? Ans. They get a little more 
now in American currency than they did 
then in P. R. currency and work about 
two hours less. (P. R. currency was 
worth about 60 cents on the dollar in 
American money. ) 

8. What is the general condition of the 
workingmen and their families, as re- 
gards poverty and starvation, intelli- 
gence and ignorance? Ans. Are very 
poor, live from hand to mouth, but I 
don’t think there are but few that really 
can not get enough of some kind of nour- 
ishment. Are very ignorant in regard to 
knowing how to take advantage of their 
work. 

9. Any other facts that may throw 
light on the situation? Ans. As to Mr. 
Gompers, I do not think he accomplished 
any more than to agitate the people and 
make them think they had something 
coming to them. But he didn’t give it to 
them. The working class do not need 
labor unions, but work. They are anxious 
and willing to work when they can get it. 

There are two labor organizations in 
Puerto Rico: the Federacién Libre and 
the Federacién Regional. These two are 
divided, if not hostile, in their counsels. 
It was Mr. Gompers’ aim to unite them 
in a demand for higher wages and shorter 
time. He was not successful in his en- 
deavors. It may be that the time was 
badly chosen for his mission. At all 
events, laborers are not well advised if 
they sacrifice the little employment they 
have, at a time when the supply of la- 
bor is so much greater than the demand 
as to render it certain that the places 
they vacate will be immediately filled by 
the unemployed. The workingmen of 
Puerto Rico seem to be wise enough to 
perceive this. And besides, there was an- 
other obstacle in the way of Mr. Gom- 














pers’ attempt at reconciliation, in the fact 
that the two labor organizations are 
identified with the two great and _ irre- 
concilable political parties of the Island, 
of which more will be said later. 

It should be borne in mind further, in 
any complete analysis of the situation, 
that wages which would be thought low 
in the States, are really high in Puerto 
Rico. And this is not due entirely to the 
fact that the Puerto Rican lives on a lower 
scale of enjoyment than his fellow-la- 
borer of the north, although that is 
doubtless true, but it is also largely due 
to the greater purchasing power of 
money there, and to the smaller number 
of his legitimate desires. He has no coal 
bill to pay; nature gives him more heat 
than he knows what to do with; his tailor, 
milliner, shoemaker and hatter run up no 
very large bills for him to meet, the cloth- 
ing problem being reduced to micro- 
scopic proportions. In the city, as has 
been said, his rent is oppressive, but in 
the country he builds his house of palm 
leaves, and thatches it with grass, being 
apparently welcome, in the majority of 
instances, to choose his _building-site 
where he will, free of rent, and without 
the formality of a purchase. 

It is desirable that he should have more 
wants, and that a divine discontent with 
such a life as he leads should be implanted 
in his breast, that he should become de- 
sirous of owning a home, of reading 
books and newspapers, of educating his 
children, and correcting his family and 
social habits. But at present he is not 
troubled with that kind of discontent, 
and therefore poverty is not the hardship 
it is in severer latitudes. 

As another counterbalancing consid- 
eration, when one is led to think the 
island wholly unprosperous, it should be 
remembered that a high price for land is 
generally regarded as an evidence of a 
considerable degree of prosperity, and 
land in Puerto Rico is held, as has been 
said. at a high valuation, possibly higher 
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than the actual selling price, but still suf- 
ficiently high to cause one to regard the 
complaints of universal poverty with less 
confidence than they might otherwise re- 
ceive. 

In order to a clear understanding of 
the political situation, it is necessary to 
describe the government which has been 
framed on the provisions of the Foraker 
act. At the risk of repeating things fa- 
miliar, it should be said that the Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President of 
the United States, the same being true of 
the Executive Council, consisting of sfx 
Americans and five Puerto Ricans. These 
six Americans are also heads of depart- 
ments, as follows: The Secretary, Attor- 
ney General, Treasurer, Auditor, Com- 
missioner of the Interior and Commis- 
sioner of Education. The eleven mem- 
bers of the Executive Council constitute 
a house similar to the Senate. There is 
another house, entitled the House of 
Delegates, consisting of thirty-five mem- 
bers, chosen by popular vote from the 
seven districts of the island, five from 
each. Every town has its mayor, or 
alcalde, and its common council, or 
ayuntamiento, all elective. But the Gov- 
ernor has the power to remove a mayor 
for cause, and to appoint his successor. 

It will be seen that the two methods, of 
appointment and of election, are com- 
bined. The people have a voice in the se- 
lection of their rulers. The crux of the 
situation lies in the circumstance that they 
want more election and not so much ap- 
pointment. They would like to have every 
office filled by Puerto Ricans. This de- 
sire is perfectly natural, and, within 
limits, it is worthy of encouragement. 
The sight of Americans holding the prin- 
cipal offices can not but be galling. It is 
a continuance of the Spanish habit. The 
employment of American young men as 
government clerks, thus excluding Puerto 
Rican youths from positions to which, as 
they think, their birth ought to entitle 
them, instead of being a bar, naturally 
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leads to discontent. The writer has been 
told by those at the head of the depart- 
ment of the Treasury, that one Ameri- 
can clerk can do the work of three Puerto 
Ricans; but it is hard for the native to 
regard this as anything more than a 
prejudice, and so the faithful official suf- 
fers in his estimation. 

In the municipalities, where self-gov- 
ernment has been freely accorded, results 
have been far from reassuring. There 
are doubtless many gentlemen in Puerto 
Rico, both capable and honest, but they 
are not always available for public office. 
There has been much municipal corrup- 
tion, and it still exists. The weakest por- 
tion of the American system of govern- 
ment is the municipality. This is uni- 
versally admitted, and the weaknesses of 
a new form of government are sure to be 
accentuated in its adaptation to untried 
emergencies, such as abound in our new 
possessions. Hence there are evidences 
of weakness and unworthiness in the 
municipalities of Puerto Rico, that equal 
or surpass the corruptions of our home 
city governments, and while it is true that 
we are not in a position to hold up our 
own municipal governments as examples 
for the imitation of the Puerto Ricans, 
yet it is unfortunate that, in the very 
place where there is the greatest weak- 
ness of our system, we have found it 
necessary to concede the right of autono- 
my. The conception of public office for 
the good of the people is a conception to 
which the previous training of the Puerto 
Rican had made him a stranger. You 
have only to observe the condition of the 
streets in any of the towns of the island 
to see that the revenues are not squan- 
dered on public works; you need only to 
read the record of mayors, three or four 
of them, removed by the Governor for 
irregularity or malfeasance in office, to 
be shaken in your confidence as to the 
present fitness of the people for self-gov- 
ernment. You have only to read the re- 
ports of the Legislative Assembly to find 
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food for the reflection that legislators 
who could introduce such measures as are 
seriously debated there are not yet suf- 
ficiently familiar with the principles of 
self-government to make it wise to pre- 
maturely extend the system beyond its 
present limits. 

The two parties which contend for of- 
fice, the Federal and the Republican, dif- 
fer but little in principles. But the 
former has hitherto been the party of the 
opposition, while the latter has been in 
sympathy with the administration. The 
Federal party claims to have in its ranks 
all the property and intelligence of the 
island, but it is in the minority. The 
Republicans deny the superior claims of 
the Federals, and vastly outnumber 
them. The people take their politics 
very seriously, and between the opposing 
camps the hostility is so intense and in- 
veterate as to embitter even the social 
and family relations. The election riots, 
exaggerated accounts of which have ap- 
peared in the northern papers, show the 
intensity of the nervous strain. But 
these are likely to be prevented or greatly 
restrained, now that the police are learn- 
ing not to join in the disturbance, for 
the sake of assisting political friends, but 
to arrest without fear or favor. 

Notwithstanding present indications of 
unfitness for the further extension of the 
system of self-government, it is the opin- 
ion of the writer that a better feeling 
would pervade the political life of the 
island, if there were no office, elective or 
by appointment, to which a qualified 
Puerto Rican, of proved integrity, might 
not aspire. Most of the Americans in of- 
ficial position have merited and received 
the respect of the natives, in the highest 
degree. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
future appointments may be as well and 
wisely made. But dissatisfaction will al- 
ways exist, under any system which dis- 
franchises, or debars from office, any 
child of the land by reason of his birth, 
and places responsibility and authority 




















in the hands of the stranger. Puerto Rico 
for the Puerto Ricans, is a saying that 
needs to be safeguarded, but it should 
stand for the ultimate reality, and should 
not be regarded as merely a spell to con- 
jure with. 

Were all resident Americans careful to 
observe their country’s laws, there would 
be less reason for the Puerto Rican to be 
impatient, but such an affair as that of 
the smuggling cases of a year ago could 
not fail to occasion great distrust. Nor 
has it ceased to rankle in the native breast 
that after all the scandal the prosecu- 
tion was stopped. The statement found 
currency that the accused had settled 
their cases by payment of the fines and 
duties. Nevertheless it is openly said that 
when a poor peon is caught smuggling a 
gallon of rum he is put in jail, but that 
influential Americans can smuggle seven 
hundred dollars’ worth of contraband 
goods per month, keep up the practice for 
the space of three or four years, using a 
government steamer and government 
wagons to remove it from the landing 
place on a government dock, and then,— 
escape! Probably nothing that has hap- 
pened in Puerto Rico since the occupation 
has done so much to shake the popular 
confidence in American integrity and loy- 
alty and to impede the progress of Amer- 
ican ideas as this apparent miscarriage of 
justice. It would go a long way toward 
allaying the discontent which proceeds 
from this and the other causes which 
have been named, if, besides the opening 
of new industries, of which more will be 
said later, there could be inaugurated 
some extended application of the merit 
system in the civil service. 

Native office-holders who have shown 
efficiency and integrity should be eligible 
for promotion, without regard to race or 
previous condition. The spur of a proper 
ambition is a great promoter of fidelity. 
Hope is twin sister to contentment. It 
will be a great advance if more promi- 
nence can be given to merit, and less to 
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“graft,” in the native conception of pub- 
lic office. But little improvement is to be 
expected so long as the native office- 
holder feels that he has nothing to ex- 
pect beyond his present position. The 
temptation to make hay while the sun 
shines, and use his office for what he can 
make it yield him, is not so likely to be 
sternly and successfully resisted, men be- 
ing what they are, while the idea is pres- 
ent that now is the golden opportunity 
for self-aggrandizement which may not 
occur again. 

Of course, he must demonstrate his fit- 
ness for ruling over many things, by 
proving his faithfulness over the few. 
But his faithful service should have the 
hope of recognition and reward. Right 
action solely for the sake of the right is 
undoubtedly the highest type of service, 
but it is a type not always found, even in 
the latitudes of New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis or Minneapolis. A greater de- 
gree of integrity than is found in the 
home-land may not reasonably be ex- 
pected as yet, of those who have had less 
of the light of American principles and 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Else Puerto 
Rico might send missionaries to the 
United States. 

In the eastern part of Cuba, cattle- 
raising is carried on with every appear- 
ance of success. It does not appear that 
Cuba is better adapted than Puerto Rico 
for this industry. Cotton raising has al- 
ready been introduced in a small way. 
Capitalists might not find it unworthy of 
their attention to consider the possibili- 
ties of Puerto Rican cotton production on 
a large scale. Fruit-canning and pre- 
serve-making seem to be forms of indus- 
trial development not yet fully tried 
there. The raising of certain kinds of 
flowers for the New York market is said 
to be attended with profit. Lumber-mills 


ought to thrive there, with improved 
roads, for all lumber now is brought from 
the States, and the price is enormous. 
Factories of various kinds should be es- 
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tablished, and in every way the indus- 
trial resources of the island should be in- 
creased and developed. In some way, 
without trying to unite business with 
charity, it seems to the writer that the 
American capitalist owes it to the new 
possessions to do what he can to restore 
the commercial equilibrium which we 
have, unintentionally, disturbed. 

If it be true, as has been represented, 
that the taxation imposed on “foreign 
corporations doing business” there is so 
great as to drive away investors, a little 
wise intervention on the part of the 
United States Congress might open the 
eyes of the local statesmen to the injuri- 
ous effect of selfishness. On this point, 
however, the writer does not speak with 
certainty, owing to lack of full informa- 
tion. But in urging some consideration 
of the golden rule in commercial rela- 
tions, it is not forgotten that the rule 
ought to work both ways. 

Another cause of discontent among the 
natives, of annoyance to the administra- 
tion, and of hindrance to the advance of 
American ideas, has been the course pur- 
sued by the leading American newspaper. 
The writer: told the editor ofthat paper, 
on one occasion, when he had been boast- 
ing of having been arrested sixty-four 
times for libel, that there was not an 
American on the island who took the 
paper seriously, but that it was exerting 
a most injurious influence among the na- 
tives, by its anti-administration attitude. 
It scarcely ever said a good thing for the 
government, nor failed to say a bad 
thing. The editor recently sold out the 
business, and now, under its new manage- 
ment, the paper has lost its opposition 
character, and changed its ‘“‘yellow” 
complexion. There is good reason for 
the satisfaction felt by resident Ameri- 
cans at this termination of an outrageous 
abuse of editorial power, resulting as it 
did in constantly keeping the native pub- 
lic in a state of ferment, and making 
Americans indignant at such an un- 
worthy specimen of the lower order of 
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journalism having to be taken as a fair 
representative of the American press. 
Too much praise can not be accorded Gov- 
error Hunt for the ,patient and dignified 
silence with which he disregarded the 
venomous and insulting personalities to 
which this paper permitted itself to de- 
scend. Such freedom of the press, in at- 
tacking an honored official, shocked and 
literally astonished the natives. 

It is a pleasure to turn the attention 
for a moment to two departments of the 
government whose constructive work is 
accomplishing more for the intellectual 
and physical interests of the island than 
was ever done before the American occu- 
pation. The Department of Education 
and the Department of the Interior have 


deserved well of the Republic. Roads 
that were as the beds of mountain 
streams have been graded, leveled, 


straightened, paved, to a quality that 
makes riding a pleasure where it was next 
to an impossibility. Much remains to be 
done; but still, the famous Spanish mili- 
tary road across the island already has 
many rivals, and will have more, as time 
and means allow. No busier place can 
be found than the great offices of the 
Board of Public Works. The adminis- 
tration is visibly fulfilling its promise of 
good roads and other improvements, as 
rapidly as possible, and is doing what it 
can with the means at its disposal for the 
opening up of the interior of the island. 

The census report for 1900 states that 
there were some 25,000 children in school 
at the time of the occupation, and that 
about half the schools were public and 
half were private and parochial schools. 
To-day there are 70,000 children in the 
public schools alone, while the private, 
parochial and mission schools would per- 
haps bring up the total number of chil- 
dren receiving instruction to something 
like 100,000. Still this represents less 
than one-third the total number of chil- 
dren of school age, estimated at 350,000 
in the island. In every public graded 
school there is an American teacher, who 

















gives instruction in English, not only to 
the children, but sometimes to the Puerto 
Rican teachers as well. The limits of this 
article do not permit details of the nor- 
mal school, the industrial schools, and 
other features of the really great work 
that is being done by the Department of 
Education, but it is pertinent to the sub- 
ject to say that in this way the Ameri- 
can administration is doing all it can 
toward such reform in the condition of 
the people as will make possible of fulfil- 
ment the wishes of the natives for self- 
government in larger measure, by the re- 
moval of that illiteracy which Spain left 
there, when eighty per cent. of the people 
could neither read nor write. He is no 
true friend of the Puerto Rican who 
urges him to clamor for self-government 
before he has the education that will 
qualify him for its wise exercise. Still 
less, he who incites him to demand im- 
mediate statehood or independence. To 
bestow either of these gifts upon the 
island at the present stage of develop- 
ment would be like putting a child in 
possession and charge of an automobile. 

In speaking of the efficiency of the two 
departments which have been mentioned, 
the writer does not mean to discriminate 
against the others. He speaks only of 
that with which he is most familiar. But 
he entertains the highest respect for the 
other departments, for the judiciary, and 
for the officials in whose hands Puerto 
Rican affairs seem to him to be as wisely, 
economically, and efficiently administered 
as in any State or Territory in the Union. 
He believes further that whatever may 
be the discontent which, reasonably or 
otherwise, exists on account of the condi- 
tions he has mentioned, there is no good 
ground for discontent with the manner 
in which the American judges, heads of 
departments and other officials, as a rule, 
are administering their trusts. Of course, 
there are criticisms and occasional fault- 
findings, some of them with good reason, 
nor does any official, from the Governor 
down, escape censure, some of it just, but 
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more of it unreasonable. Yet it is hardly 
to be expected that a system of govern- 
ment like ours should be introduced into 
a country like Puerto Rico, and among 
a people to whose ideas and training it is 
all strange and untried, without some fric- 
tion and irritation. The surprise ought 
to be that there is so little. 

There is much in the nature and cus- 
toms of the people of Puerto Rico that in- 
vites admiration, much that enlists the af- 
fections and inspires confidence in their 
future, as American citizens, when once 
they have qualified themselves for the full 
gift of citizenship. And if some way 
could be devised for the relief of the pres- 
ent commercial depression, if employment 
could be found for the workingman, it is 
the opinion of the writer that the people 
would contentedly work and cheerfully 
wait for all that the future has to bestow. 

It is not enough that we require a high 
standard of fitness for autonomy, it is 
our duty to cultivate such a standard. 
The United States should be a school of 
good government to the new dependencies. 
With this duty there should be joined a 
just recognition of all that is excellent in 
that form of civilization to which the 
Puerto Rican has been accustomed. En- 
couragement, along the lines which have 
been indicated, should be generously 
given. And, last but by no means least 
of all that will contribute to the welfare 
of the people, every resident American 
should manifest such -devotion to his 
country and his country’s laws and prin- 
ciples, as will commend American patriot- 
ism far more effectively than the mere 
waving of flags or the reverent uncover- 
ing of the head at the sound of the na- 
tional anthem. It should be realized at 
home and in the new possessions that 
American institutions are on trial before 
the nations. The question is not only 


whether Puerto Ricans are capable of re- 
ceiving those ideas and principles which 
have made our nation what it is, but also 
whether the American people can impart 
them. 








ARY ANNE BROGAN, known 
alike to fond friends and casual 
acquaintances as “Mamie,” was 

a wayward child. The paternal Brogan 
departed this life on Mamie’s fourth 
birthday: had he survivied a dozen years 
longer, my simple tale might remain un- 
told, for Mamie the fearless from birth 
entertained a wholesome and restraining 
dread of her father’s discipline. Left to 
the vacillating care of a mother who spent 
six hysterical days a week in spoiling her 
offspring, and the seventh in a strenuous 
but futile endeavor to undo the evil she 
had done, the girl ran wild. The Widow 
Brogan lamented, but to no purpose. 
Even the combined threats of her uncles, 
“Big Tim” and “Handsome George” 
Murphy, fell upon unheeding ears. 
While stating that she was the “taking- 
est little divil in the wa-r-r-d,” these en- 
gaging representatives of “The Finest” 
also agreed with emphasis, not unmixed 
with pride, that she was a holy terror, 
and a deep one. 

She was sent to school, after a pro- 
longed and bitter struggle with her 
guardians, where by her beauty and wit 
she won the hearts of teachers grown gray 
and doubting in the service, rewarding 
their indulgence and prideful care by 
playing truant, lying, arousing in nice 
little girls the desire for incipient rebel- 
lion, making naughty little girls worse, 
and creating warfare and unending hos- 
tilities among the boys, good, bad and 
indifferent, who adored her. 

‘She had a truly pagan passion for 
colors and for glittering things, and was 
wont to wrest bodily from children more 
gayly bedecked than herself the particu- 
lar ribbon or ornament which she coveted. 





MAMIE 


By John Colby Abbott . 


It may be said, to her credit, that the 
article was usually restored to its rightful 
owner, together with a conscience-wrung 
offering of peppermint stick or fruit, 
which victim and robber devoured in uni- 
son and sweetened with a kiss. 

Adventure was as perfume to her nos- 
trils; running away a delight unspeak- 
able. One June afternoon, hand in hand 
with Danny Hurley, a well-to-do neigh- 
bor’s son, she was seen to*trail around the 
corner in the wake of a swarthy organ 
grinder, and for many anxious hours, 
Poplar street, headed by Big Tim, 
searched for them in vain. At the end of 
the second day they were found in a sub- 
urban town; Danny, footsore, weary and 
repentant, prone on the curbstone, wail- 
ing for home and supper; Mamie, her 
ebon curls bobbing merrily under a silken 
Roman cap, twirling a tambourine, and 
dancing, as the grinning Italian flooded 
the listening air with the strains of a 
Strauss waltz. 

Restoration to her distracted parent’s 
arms was not effected without difficulty: 
she fought and scratched like a young 
hyena, and mingled her tears with those 
of her whilom protector, who demanded 
the return of the Roman cap. 

It was Mamie who tied her mother’s 
best crépe veil to the Morrison’s door- 
knob, when the family cat died, and sent 
a messenger in hot haste for Father Riley. 
Mamie who arranged a duel in her own 
honor between two of her adorers; a duel 
fought to a finish with rusty tin swords, 
as a result of which both combatants, bat- 
tered and scratched beyond recognition, 
narrowly escaped lockjaw. 

Mamie who effected a change of infants 
in the unguarded perambulators, stand- 


















ing before a bakeshop, so successfully 
that Mrs. G. Washington Lincoln, of 
Coon Alley, and Mrs. Hans Schmidten- 
hauser, a month over from ‘the Father- 
land, did not awaken to a consciousness of 
the nefarious transaction until each had 
reached her respective home and hearth. 

Mamie—but her pranks were multifa- 
rious, her capacity for mischief depthless. 
Her beauty and daring increased with 
her years, and at eighteen she was the 
daily talk of a street where the gargoyle 
Gossip grinned beneath every roof. 

Had Fate made her a member of the 
Four Hundred, the ubiquitous society re- 
porter would have exploited her manner 
to a gaping world as naive and uncon- 
ventional. In truth, Poplar Street’s 
powers of description did not extend far 
beyond the criticisms furnished in child- 
hood by her relatives—but the emphasis 
was different. Mothers, with daughters, 
gave pious thanks that they were not in 
the Widow Brogan’s shoes; and mothers 
with sons married them off, willy-nilly, or 
moved their families to the South End. 

About this time “Handsome George” 
Murphy—having previously severed his 
connection with the police force to be- 
come an alderman—was “sent up” for 
accepting a bribe. With his enforced re- 
tirement from public view came the dis- 
covery that the Brogan’s slender fortune, 
long under his control, had also been 
sucked into the vast stream of has-beens. 
Diligent dredging failed to bring to light 
a solitary dollar; and Mamie and her 
mother were forced to join the endless 
army that toil for daily bread. 

The widow, convent taught, “took in” 
fine sewing and embroidery. Mamie, her 
handsome head held higher than before, 
sought and obtained employment in a 
down-town department store. 

The work at first proved intolerable; 
the long hours, close confinement, and dis- 
cipline chafed her visibly. She fretted, 
grew thin and silent—nor did the mood 
pass lightly. In a month’s time her 
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mother and uncle Tim were assuring each 
other, with not over-confident nods, that 
she had “sobered down.” Stopping to tie 
a refractory shoe lacing one morning, on 
her way to the store, she was hailed by a 
stranger youth, in khaki, from the oppo- 
site sidewalk: “Ah there!” 

She flashed a swift retort— 

“Stay there! When I want a monkey 
I'll come for you.” 

“Sure, [’ll meet you half-way.” He 
reached her side, and outstretched a 
friendly hand. 

“Danny Hurley! And why didn’t you 
die for your country?” 

“T’ll die in old Massachusetts, and Pll 
marry you first, Mamie Brogan.” 

“You will—nit! Two years of Cuba 
hasn’t cured you of foolishness, Danny.” 

“An eternity of sunstroke, and malaria, 
and Mauser bullets couldn’t cure me of 
my love for you.” 

“You’re the same soft-hearted Dan- 
” 

“You’re the same hard-hearted Mamie. 
You peach—you darling!” 

The acquaintance thus renewed prog- 
ressed rapidly, and Mamie’s childhood 
sweetheart became again her devoted 
slave. 

Other admirers she did not lack. The 
prodigal son of the merchant she served 
was one. A well-known dilettante artist 
and club man became desperately smitten 
with her lovely Irish face, and begged her 
to pose for him. Half a dozen young 
men, lower down the social ladder, craved 
smiles from her in vain. She would have 
none of them. Danny was her one ab- 
sorbing thought. 

He urged speedy marriage— He had a 
little money, enough to start in some 
modest business—she was killing herself 
in that old store, the darling! Her 
mother eagerly abetted the proposal. 
Mrs. Joseph O’S. Hurley, Jr., made ve- 
hement protest; and Mamie, the capri- 
cious, the most tantalizing imp ever sent 
to crush the heart of woman and break 
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the spirit of man, urged delay. Septem- 
ber—that was soon enough—quite. She 
needed more money for her wedding 
clothes. She would be married in a white 
silk gown—nothing less; and she would 
earn the price of it herself. 

The summer sped on. The lovers, with 
countless other lovers, made trolley excur- 
sions to the beaches, the parks, to out-of- 
the-way places dear to the engaged. 
Mamie was womanly and content; happy 
with simple plans for their future. In 
an evil hour Danny took her into China- 
town. 

They climbed the narrow stairs that led 
to a gaudy restaurant crowded with 
people, eating, smoking, laughing— 
always laughing—to the accompaniment 
of tinkling music. The room was hot to 
suffocation, reeking with a hundred odors. 
At a nearby table sat a young society 
girl, with her chaperone and escorts— 
one of them the artist whom Mamie knew 
—up from the shore for an evening’s 
frolic. Rubbing elbows with the girl a 
woman in a red gown, with redder cheeks 
and gilded hair, leered under discreetly 
dropped lashes at the newcomers. <A fel- 
low clerk jostled Mamie with a loud 
“Good morning, Carrie!” She was with 
a floor walker from the store. A quar- 
tette of sailors from a private yacht made 
merry at a window. Cat-footed Chinese 
waiters hurried in and out of the maze 
of high tables, bearing dishes of chop- 
suey, and sweetcakes, and metal pots of 
steaming tea. There was much staring, 
and good-natured banter and fun, and no 
one seemed to mind the smells or the heat. 

After supper they loitered at the shop 
windows, and Mamie, the old child-long- 
ing for baubles and brilliant hues still 
hot within her heart, grew prettily avari- 
cious with delight. Danny should buy 
that scarf with the golden butterflies for 
the parlor table—yes, and those beads 
for her to wear with her new blue gown. 

Danny laughingly assented, but urged 
going home—it was late—she must be 
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tired—and too many people were looking 
at her. Even the Chinamen scuttling 
noiselessly past stared in admiration. Pro- 
testing, she followed him. The sights 
and sounds which filled him with aver- 
sion went to her head like wine. She 
walked in a delirious dream— Some oc- 
cult force, some mysterious, unseen 
Thing, with hands of velvet and a grip 
of steel, stalked at her side. Once at 
home, she fell into a fit of weeping that 
lasted for hours. The following even- 
ing, with some well-turned excuse to 
Danny and her mother of an engagement 
with a mythical friend, she went again to 
Chinatown. As she turned into Harrison 
Avenue, her courage failed her for an in- 
stant. By early gaslight it was unkempt 
and repellant. A policeman gazed at her 
curiously. A dozen chattering Celestials, 
opium-cured, yellow as herring, blocked 
her path and set her cheeks to flaming; a 
slattern Irish girl accosted her with a 
sneer and a laugh; but she hurried on, 
purposeless, yet impelled; fearful, yet 
with no thought of turning back. 

Wong Yu Liang, idling at his shop’s 
entrance, gazed at her with an approval 
frankly returned, for Liang, the Beau 
Brummel, the Mystery of Chinatown, was 
that rara avis a handsome Chinaman, 
clean of skin, broad-shouldered, tall. He 
was in holiday attire of dark blue silk, 
heavy with self-colored embroidery. He 
smiled at Mamie, showing beautifully 
white and even teeth. 

“Comin’ in?” he inquired genially, 
standing aside to let her enter. 

She flirted her white skirts coquet- 
tishly past him, and plunged her hand 
into a tray of imitation jade bracelets on 
a teakwood stand. 

“Wantee one?” He held out a pale 
green circlet, which she slipped on her 
arm, blushing in momentary embarrass- 
ment. 

The shop was of the better sort: 
shelves, showcases, tables, filled to over- 
flowing with a heterogeneous collection of 















Oriental handicraft. There was a cabinet 
of carved ivories, another of bronzes and 
lacquer ware; joss sticks burned in a 
score of censers, mingling their scent with 
that of stuffs and sandalwood. Above 
the arch of a small inner door, incongru- 
ously conspicuous against a background 
of grinning dragons, hung the American- 
framed photograph of a certain famous 
College Gate. 

“Velly nice fan!’ A crimson paper 
scrap, glittering with wide-winged birds, 
waved insinuatingly before Mamie’s eyes. 
She took it, but instantly returned ‘it to 
the outstretched palm. “I guess not. 
My mother doesn’t allow me to accept 
presents from—gentlemen.” 

“Your mother velly nice lady. She 
takee this to chulch.” He shut the fan 
carefully into a pictured box. 

Mamie giggled: the Widow Brogan 
in her skimpy mourning carrying a red 
fan to ten o’clock mass! But she slipped 
the gay little box into her pocket. This 
Chinaman was dead easy. Danny would 
be mad, of course, but she would not tell 
him—yet. Time enough for confessions 
after marriage. There was no wrong 
done in accepting these trifles, which 
somehow were different from the things 
bought at the Bargain Emporium. Her 
fingers itched to touch a gorgeous span- 
gled banner on the wall beyond her reach. 

Those funny pipes were used for 
opium-smoking—just a puff for each 
shining black pill, and then oblivion to 
all earthly cares—dreams and dreams of 
beautiful worlds. Hadn’t Danny him- 
self told her? If she dared— 

The twinkling joss sticks shed their 
perfumed ashes over her soul— 

Who knows what paynim ancestor, 
scores of generations forgot, transmitted 
that tainted drop, long latent, which now 
leaping into life percolated through all 
the cleaner Celtic current of her veins, 
discolored it, fired it with a flame un- 
quenchable. 

Wong Yu Liang was holding out a 
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wonderful mass of rainbow fringed crépe. 

“Plitty shawl! What you givee me?” 

“A kiss, you heathen!” She caught at 
the shimmering thing and wound it, 
laughing, about her shoulders. 

“You—what you call it—kissee me?” 

Liang’s limpid black orbs met the 
mirthful glance of her violet blue ones, 
with a stare of babe-like questioning. 
His arms in their voluminous blue sleeves 
hung limp at his sides. He was the per- 
sonification of wondering innocence. 

“Yes, I kissee you!” She laid her 
hands lightly upon his shoulders, and sa- 
luted him, once, twice, upon an unrespon- 
sive mouth. Once, twice—— Ah! she felt 
the tumultuous beating of his heart as 
he crushed her against his breast. The 
twinkling pools of those black eyes were 
burning depths of passion; his lips 
scorched hers. She struggled, in mingled 
shame and amusement, from his grasp. 

“Where did you learn—Ah Sin?” 
She adjusted her hat pins with trembling 
fingers. 

“Slunday School,” he replied lacon- 
ically ; but the tranquil, dusky eyes were 
turned full upon the American-framed 
picture of the College Gate. 

Customers strolled in by twos and 
threes, and Mamie, hugging her treas- 
ures beneath her jacket, fled homeward. 

Safe in her own room she hid them care- 
fully, with many last pats of the rain- 
bow-fringed shawl, in a box of cherished 
doll finery; and as content as a child in 
the possession of a new toy, sought her 
bed and unbroken slumber. 

September passed, but there was no 
wedding. October, and Danny’s mouth 
grew tense, his eyes anxious. Mamie was 
irritable and depressed, buoyant, and 
wildly affectionate by turn. Often she 
did not return from work until hours after 
closing time, pleading visits to her shop- 
mates. Almost imperceptibly her beauty 
lessened ; there was a touch of sallowness 
about the creamy skin, a lowering of the 
proud carriage of the head. Her mother, 


































































seeing this, wept and prophesied all 
known ills. 

One late October evening, Big Tim, 
striding leisurely from the direction of 
Casey’s saloon, dropped in, as was his 
custom, for a friendly chat. 

“Pll not be stayin’ long,” he said, set- 
tling himself on the sofa beneath a crayon 
portrait of his lamented brother-in-law. 
“It’s to be a foine haul to-night, and I’m 
after attindin’ th’ cirimonies. There'll be 
a hot time on the Avenoo. We’ll be hang- 
in’ the Imporer of Chiny wid his own pig- 
tail, sure.” 

Mamie dropped her sewing. 

“What's up, Uncle Tim?” she asked. 

Big Tim grew suddenly coy. 

“Tis a secret, ye minx—a thing no 
woman’s to be trusted with; least of all 
Mamie Brogan.” 

Mamie wheedled and coaxed, and at 
last he told her. 

There was to be a raid at midnight on 
a joint kept by a dude named Liang—the 
most skillful and wary gambler in China- 
town—no common washee-washee chap, 
but a real Chinese sport who had kept the 
whole police “push” guessing for a year. 
His place was known to be a resort for 
students, actors and the like. Much 
opium was smoked, and some ugly stories 
were afloat; but this “haythen” was a 
sharp one, all right, all right; for though 
closely watched, he had never been caught 
napping until now. Evidence had at last 
been secured which would warrant a call 
that night. A big game was on. Eight 
men “wid close jaws,” led by the new po- 
lice commissioner himself, were detailed 
for the job. *T was a great graft, mean- 
ing ten years for the Chink if all charges 
were proved; and promotion and glory 
for the boys, with their pictures in the 
Sunday papers. 

At the end, Mamie slipped from the 
room, returning with her hat, which she 
put on before the mirror, adjusting it at 
a coquettish angle over her pompadour. 

“°*T is time for Danny, daughter,” 
said her mother reproachfully. 
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“Tell Danny to wait. I’m only out for 
an errand. Good night, Uncle Tim, and 
good luck to you—that don’t deserve it!” 
Mamie blew a kiss to him from the tips of 
her gloved fingers. 

“Take good care of Danny, mother; 
I'll be back soon.” 

They heard her whistling as she ran 
down the steps, and together they 
watched her disappear in the darkness. 

The new police commissioner, attended 
by eight stalwart policemen, turned into 
Harrison Avenue at a quarter past mid- 
night, and followed by a chattering, grin- 
ning mob, proceeded straight to the dark- 
ened dwelling embellished with the carved 
and gilded sign of Wong Yu Liang. 
They forced a side door and swarmed 
briskly up the stairs, one stopping at the 
foot to hold back the crowd which pressed 
them hard. 

Through a narrow entry they passed 
into a large chamber, ill-savored, unven- 
tilated ; empty, save for a table, a chair or 
two, and a broken screen. 

“Whin a Chinyman wants air he opens 
the door of the clock,” said Micky Han- 
nagan in a stage aside; and the new police 
commissioner, gasping, as gray as ashes, 
nodded fervent assent. 

“°T is the inner room,” said some one; 
and a cotton portiére was torn aside, re- 
vealing heavy oak portals, which might 
have barred the entrance to a fortress. 
Each man involuntarily stiffened himself 
for action. Little shivers of apprehen- 
sion, of victory, of delight, made merry 
with seven indomitable spines. A huge 
fist dealt a thundering blow upon the 
massive panels: 

“Open, in the name of the law!” 

The door flew back easily—too easily, 
as seven sinking hearts could testify. 

Big Tim lurched violently across the 
threshold. 

‘“‘Whatinell”—he began, reeled, and 
sat down weakly upon a friendly stool. 
Wong Yu Liang, disturbed at a peaceful 
game of solitaire, looked up with a hal- 
cyon smile. Upon a couch, half sitting, 

















half reclining, a young woman in full 
Chinese costume smoked a slender pipe 
and watched the blue vapor curl upward 
and die away. Strewn upon the dingy 
floor, hung from the dingier gilded wood- 
work, heaped across the couch, were piles 
of fabrics, of brocaded garments, a-glit- 
ter with riotous tints and gold thread. 
Mamie slid to her feet and the pipe fell to 
the floor. She made a gesture to Liang, 
and he was at her side. Hand in hand 


they stood beneath the flaring gaslight; 
he, grinning, subtile, ingenuous-eyed; 
she, dazzling in her bright young beauty, 
superbly insolent. 
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“Gentlemen, and Uncle Tim,” she said, 
and her hand tightened upon Liang’s, 
“this is an unexpected pleasure. Permit 
me to introduce to you—my husband.” 

The impatient mob shoved past the 
keeper at the entrance, and thronged the 
stairs and outer chamber, talking, jeer- 
ing, reviling softly. 

A laughing lad, breathless, hatless, his 
brown curls falling over a manly fore- 
head, urged on by his curious fellows 
adroitly forced a passage and pushed 
through the doorway in time to catch 
Mamie’s last words— 

It was Danny. 


TO MY TOWN LADY 


By Witter Bynner 


Boe town is full of you, darling girl, 
In spite of the simpler lady 
Who comes to me out where the brooklets purl, 
And leaves grow thick and shady. 


O there’s never a reason to think of her, 
Unless to be quickly forgetting, 

Because of the glamour and glittering stir 
That make you a natural setting. 


I’m in love with your gowns, your pompadour hair, 
Your laughter, your elegant languor, 

Your very high heel, and your very high air, 
And the very high red of your anger. 


What can the country-maid give me like this, 
Tho’ her freshness be ever so fine?— 

Her lips are to yours, when I taste with a kiss, 
As milk is to wonderful wine. 


A fig for the country, then, under the look 
Of the lady absorbingly witty,— 
You requisite perquisite, sweet as a brook, 


And exquisite here in the city! 








at Mrs. Congdon’s and paused a 

moment at the threshold. This 
was his first visit to Harbor Point in two 
years and a serious change had come 
into his life in the interim. They were 
all thinking of it; and he was conscious 
that they were comparing the Bentley 
Parker whom they remembered with the 
Reverend Bentley Parker who had reap- 
peared among them. 

The rain drove across the veranda and 
splashed in great drops on the windows. 
The lake beyond was renewing its youth 
from the clouds. The people whom 
Mrs. Congdon had summoned for tea were 
glad of an excuse for staying indoors. 
They were chiefly young idlers from the 
nearby cottages, representing the wealth 
and fashion of half a dozen cities of the 
central West. They shunned Mrs. Cong- 
don’s functions in fair weather, but her 
fireplace was the widest at Harbor Point 
and on stormy days her hearth was a fa- 
vorite rendezvous. The Ransoms’ house 
was just over the way, and Mary Ran- 
som was in and out familiarly in the easy 
summer social habit that prevailed at the 
Point. She was lamenting now that she 
had come. Two years before she had de- 
clined to marry Bentley Parker, and her 
refusal had seemed final: she had 
imagined that it blotted him out, and 
that she should not see him any more. 

There had been a good deal of talk 
about him when he abandoned his clubs, 
his yacht and the polo grounds to study 
theology. It seemed inexplicable that a 
man who had at least a million dollars of 
his own, and who was, moreover, a good 
fellow, should elect the ministry, of all 
things. They said it was because Mary 


E came quickly into the great hall 





ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE 


By Meredith Nicholson 


Ransom had refused to marry him; and 
this was half true. She had refused to 
marry him, and he had been a good deal 
cut up over it, and had immediately gone 
tramping on a long journey with a friend 
who was a sociologist. They had stolen 
rides on freight trains, worked as farm 
hands and dug in trenches beside Italian 
laborers, to the end that the sociologist 
might obtain data for a thesis. 

There came a moment when the dreary 
drudgery of this outing ceased to divert 
Parker. He lay in a cheap lodging- 
house at Buffalo one night and thought 
it all over. He had always been able to 
get what he wanted by ringing a bell or 
signing a check, without thinking very 
seriously about people who worked much 
harder to get considerably less. His 
friend, the sociologist, had suffered him- 
self to be locked up in jail in his pursuit 
of material, and Parker was lonely; and 
in his loneliness, for the first time in his 
life, he thought seriously about his fel- 
low men. His lodging for the night cost 
him twenty-five cents, and up to this time 
he had looked upon a silver quarter chiefly 
as a convenient form of pour boire, which 
might suffice as a tip for the boy who 
cared for your coat at a restaurant. It 
would have been easy to go. His friend, 
the sociologist, would not mind. The ex- 
cursion had been a lark on Bentley’s part 
and he could quit whenever he liked; but 
he was surprised to find that he had no im- 
pulse to give it up. He heard the mut- 
tering of a tipsy Swede on one side of 
him and the lusty snore of an Italian 
trench digger on the other, and was struck 
with a new and uncomfortable pity for all 
of their kind. It would be easy to get 
identified at a bank and procure money 

















enough to carry him home in a private 
car if he liked; or, he could telegraph to 
Chicago for his yacht to come around to 
Buffalo for him; but these things did not 
appeal to him as he thought them over. 
He had spent a fortnight as laborer on a 
railroad in which he was a stockholder, 
under a section boss who swore in a disa- 
greeable way and occasionally knocked a 
man down for being dull; and he had 
loaded coal into the bunkers of lake vessels 
at the Buffalo docks until his back ached 
and his conscience pricked him as he re- 
called occasions when he had grumbled 
over the tedious coaling of his own yacht. 
He hated violence, and it seemed to him 
that in this new world with which he had 
been making acquaintance there was noth- 
ing else; and Bentley Parker not only 
disliked being cursed by employers and 
bosses, but it hurt him to hear other peo- 
ple profanely abused. 

His friend had emerged from jail re- 
joicing in fresh data, and found Parker 
wearing a new gravity. He thought that 
Bentley was tired or sick and urged him 
to leave, but Parker asked questions 
that showed his serious interest in the 
expedition,—an interest that continued 
after his friend’s work had been finished 
and they had gone home together. 

Parker had never been as frivolous as 
he looked, but he had suffered as simple 
natures do, from the careless scrutiny of 
a world that is afraid to accord simplicity 
its due lest there be some deception in it. 
There was a good deal of the boy in him, 
—the gentle, friendly, well-bred boy. His 
money had not spoiled him; and at his 
university he had been the most demo- 
cratic and the most popular student, and 
by no means the most brilliant. 

The people at Mrs. Congdon’s tea knew 
little of the mental processes by which 
Bentley Parker had resolved to use his 
substance for the benefit of the poor, or 
how it came about that he had entered the 
ministry, which was the thing that stag- 
gered them most. They said among 
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themselves that he had always been 
erratic, but that there had been a serious 
side to him: they all knew that nothing 
in his life made this step unfit; but his 
money, they said, made it preposterous! 
So a hush fell upon the company for a 
moment; then they crowded about him 
with many exclamations. 

‘Hello, parson!” called Tom Gardner, 
one of Parker’s old friends, “Is it the 
bad weather that has driven you in, or 
did you pine for a sniff of the flesh pots?” 

“You don’t do me justice, Tom. I 
wanted to see the old familiar faces.” 

“And we wanted to see you, too, old 
man.” 

Gardner had rested his hand on Par- 
ker’s shoulder affectionately and he dis- 
missed his friend reluctantly to the others 
who came crowding up. Parker smiled 
down upon them with his friendly gray 
eyes—a little shy, a little more restrained 
than of old. He was sincerely pleased to 
see them again. He had once been a hero 
among them. The things he did he had 
always done better than any of the rest 
of them, and no one ever begrudged him 
his honors. To be sure his performances 
had been of a somewhat impermanent 
character; and yet it is something to be 
able to drive a four-in-hand with dis- 
tinction; and the cups that a man may 
win at tennis or golf or by sailing a 
yacht have a value after all. 

He was a big fellow, with an air of 
vigor and determination about him, and 
not even remotely suggestive of the tame 
ascetic type. Those who thought he had 
been led away by the charm of stained 
glass windows and choral vespers did not 
know Bentley Parker. 

Mary Ransom was the center of a little 
group of men who were laughing at some 
jest as he drew near. When she greeted 
Bentley he felt the old question and chal- 
lenge in her brown eyes. It had been her 
way to lecture him. She could be flip- 
pant with other people; but with him she 
had always been severe. 
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“This is a surprise!” she exclaimed. 
“I didn’t expect to see you here. I 
thought—” 

“Well?” 

“I thought you had renounced this 
sort of thing—the devil and all his 
works.” 

“It isn’t so easy—giving up things; 
and I was nearby—at my old bungalow at 
Arrow Head.” 

She gave him her teacup to put down, 
but he was back before she could join one 
of the groups in the center of the hall. 

He brought a chair for her, which she 
took a little reluctantly ; and he sat down 
in a window seat, so that in talking to 
him she was conscious of the gray back- 
ground of rain-splashed lake. He was 
thinner than when she saw him last. Per- 
haps it was his black clothes that gave 
this impression. That clerical waistcoat 
seemed so absurd; and to think that he 
was the Reverend Bentley Parker! She 
had seen his name so given in the newspa- 
per only a few days ago for the first time 
and it had struck her as funny. She had 
never thought he would do it. He smiled 
at her in his frank, eager way. She felt 
as she had often felt before about him,— 
that he was infinitely younger than she, 
and yet hands had been laid upon him 
and he was ordained to minister to the 
souls of men! 

**T came here for two reasons,” he said, 
“the first being that Gardner asked me, 
and the other—” 

He looked at her intently and in a way 
that warned her. 

“Please don’t! 
book, Bentley.” 

“But let me say that I was lonely. 
That I wished to see you very much; 
that it means a great deal to me to see 
you, Mary.” 

“It isn’t fair to talk so. 
ber how we left all that. 


That’s all a closed 


You remem- 
And you 


wouldn’t drive me out into the rain! 
That wouldn’t be in keeping with your— 
office? Is that what I should call it?” 
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“You may call it whatever you like,” 
he answered ; and added, after a pause: 

“I hope that my work, what I have un- 
dertaken to do, hasn’t made any differ- 
ence,—hasn’t made it more impossible !” 

“T don’t want to talk about it at all,” 
she said, looking past him to the gray 
lake. “But your work—” 

“Yes, my work?” he asked eagerly. 
He cared greatly for her opinion. It 
had always been so; and he had brought 
himself to her now for sympathy, for the 
support that such men demand of women. 

“Your work! To tell you the truth, 
Bentley, as an old friend, it seems to me 
very foolish. Slums! Houses of Refuge! 
Settlements and that kind of thing!” She 
spread her hands with a mockery of dis- 
dain. 

“Yes; and that kind of thing,” he re- 
peated, slowly. “Why isn’t it worth 
while? We used to talk of these things in 
the old days, when you were the one that 
was interested and I was—well, you used 
to give it to me pretty hard for my friv- 
olity !”” He laughed in his eager way and 
then grew grave. ‘‘But I should be sorry 
if you didn’t care—if this work that I 
have undertaken to do didn’t appeal to 
you. I have hoped so much that it would 
make a difference,—even that you might 
aid me in it—” 

“Oh Bentley! you must drop me out of 
it! I’m afraid my views have changed 
a good deal in the past year or two— 
since you took to the cloister! It used to 
seem awfully easy to do nice’'little things 
for the poor—the poor in purse! You 
and I belong to a certain order of people, 
Bentley: we are of the half that finds life 
easy. We are not very good—many of 
us, but we are always doing things for 
the other half in a pleasantly patronizing 
way. We feel quite beatific when we have 
done something that costs us nothing for 
the poor. We expect them to be humbly 
grateful for our crumbs.” 

“Better our crumbs than that they 
should go hungry.” 














“I’m not so sure of that.” She was 
wholly serious now, and the note of rail- 
lery had gone out of her voice. ‘It seems 
to me that the poor are altogether too 
easy for us to exercise our philanthropies 
upon. Why don’t we ever try to do 
something for our own kind of people? 
The great scoundrels are not among the 
poor at all. Look at the political ras- 
cals—they’re not the poor, but the be- 
trayers of the poor. What we need is a 
salvation army for the rich—for us, for 
such people as these that are idling away 
their time here.” 

“IT don’t think we are so useless. It’s 
the fashion to sneer at us; but I don’t see 
any reason why those of us who are not 
rascals shouldn’t help where we feel we 
can.” 

“There isn’t any reason; but we ought 
to offer better examples to the poor be- 
fore we preach to them, that’s all. I 
stopped reading the newspapers because 
I grew tired of the daily chronicle of the 
fall of the prosperous. The great and 
good are always going into the ditch. 
It’s monotonous.” 

“But we have to help those we can 
reach. I wish there were some way of 
helping a man before he goes down; but 
those that sit in high places are not easily 
helped,—they are wellnigh inaccessible.” 

“The trouble is”—she hesitated before 
saying what was in her mind—but he 
piqued her. He was a man who had un- 
dertaken a mission, but he did not appre- 
ciate its gravity. He was too sanguine, 
too cheerful. Her ideals were founded on 
sacrifice. ‘There had never been a time in 
Mary Ransom’s life when she had denied 
herself anything, but she was capable of 
prescribing sacrifices as though they were 
forfeits in a childish game. 

“You are throwing yourself away, 
Bentley. The time will come when you 
will want to give it up, and it’s not so easy 
to drop out of the ministry as to cease 
being an amateur lawyer or doctor or 
writer. When you get tired of preaching 
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to the poor and begin collecting german 
favors again you won’t care to be herald- 
ed in the newspapers as the Reverend 
Bentley Parker. You would do injury to 
the very cause you now have this passing 
enthusiasm for.” 

He leaned forward with his arms on his 
knees. A look of dejection came over his 
face. Her words stung him. What right 
had she to judge him in this harsh way, 
he asked himself. His eyes ceased to meet 
hers; he was ashamed for the moment of 
himself. He was conscious of swift self- 
examination and he wondered for the first 
time whether he were not ashamed of his 
cause. He wished that he did not care 
so much; but he had never been so 
touched by her before. It had been said 
of her that she was hard; or that she had 
been spoiled; but the one thing was false 
and the other did not matter. He loved 
her deeply. The fact of his love broke 
over him with a new strength as he talked. 
Her charm, her beauty, appealed to him 
anew. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“I once had my own enthusiasms about 
the poor,” she continued, “but that was 
before I grew up. I feel like a hypocrite 
every time I write a check for one of these 


. pretty charities. And here’s my father, 


Arnold Ransom, Esquire, the honorary 
president of two or three of them! It’s a 
lot cheaper for him to go on paying other 
people to do the work than to bother him- 
self about it. And father’s a good man. 
He thinks he does his duty ;—and he does 
—according to his light!” 

“There’s no mistaking your father’s 
service. He does an immense amount of 
good with his money. And his name and 
influence have a value. It is easy to un- 
derestimate such things when you choose 
to take the pessimistic view. Noblesse 
oblige! I have no ambition to shine in 
the ministry. I merely wanted to have a 
substantial institution behind me. The 
private soldier, you know, gains some dig- 
nity and authority from his uniform. I’ve 
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had really flattering calls to do parish 
work in high places. I know well enough 
‘it was not my preaching or my spiri- 
tual qualities that they were after; it 
was the money I have and the notion 
that has got abroad that I’m a high social 
luminary that did the business. But these 
people don’t interest me, Mary.” 

“They probably wanted you to give 
tone to their weddings,” she said, smiling 
a little. “That kind of thing has its 
place. You may do worse. Or, you 
might give away your money and put 
yourself beyond the temptation.” 

“Yes, it would be easy to get rid of it. 
Why can’t you help me? If there’s any 
chance—If I dared hope that you would 
some day change,—that you would look 
on me—and my work—differently! I 
care—I care so much, Mary! And once 
—once I think we meant something to 
each other.” 

His voice had sunk very low and there 
was a tremor in it when he said “my 
work.” She did not know that it was the 
quaver of strength and not of weakness ; 
but she knew that his mission in the world 
did not impress or touch her. Yet 
she was not wholly at ease. She had 
no confidence in his work, but there was 
much in his personality that had always 
appealed to her and this had now been 
quickened and reinforced in a way that 
puzzled her. There was no man that she 
liked better; but this, she knew, was not 
enough. 

““No—not that; we can never talk of 
that,” she said, rising. The rain had 
ceased. Some of the people were going. 

‘Look here, parson,” said Gardner at 
Parker’s elbow, “if you expect to get 
back to your jolly beggars before mid- 
night you will have to be moving. I’m 
going to take you up in that ancient bark 
of mine. I don’t believe in letting a man 
hide his good works.” He turned to the 
others. “Bentley is using his bungalow 
at Arrow Head as an asylum for a lot of 
muckers. We’ll never shoot the red, red 
deer up there any more.” 
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“I’m ready,” said Bentley, without 
smiling. ‘They did not take his work 
seriously, these people of the world he had 
quitted. He was eager to escape them 
now. 

“It’s like old times to see you,” said 
Mary, as she put out her hand. “I hope 
you won’t forget us quite. I’m sure I 
haven’t said the right things to you;— 
but I know you will do whatever you try 
to do well. You always did that, Bent- 
ley.” 

Many of her friends said that Mary 
Ransom had reared rigid, unplastic ideals 
for herself, and that they could not be 
broken. Others declared that she did not 
know what she wanted; and there was 
truth in both statements. Her kindness 
wounded Parker as her open criticism had 
not. He felt for the first time how remote 
she was from him. She was the fine flower 
of their class. She was a beautiful woman 
—and she was not for him. 

“Bentley,” said Gardner, “I’m going 
to take you back to your beggars if I tear 
you away. It’s unbecoming—your hang- 
ing on in this place of comfort. Those 
little brats are probably murdering one 
another up in the woods to dispel their 
ennui.” 

“All right, Tom,” and Parker suffered 
his friend to take him away. They had 
been in college together and had met as 
friendly contestants on many fields where 
Parker had usually been the winner. 
Gardner called himself Bentley’s “‘runner- 
up,” and was always proud of his friend’s 
successes. When Parker took a million 
dollars into the ministry, Gardner alone 
of Parker’s friends expressed pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

“If,” he said, “anybody can make re- 
ligion respectable, it’s Bentley Parker.” 


II 


Giuseppe, the Dago, had stolen a jack- 
knife from Sully, the Mick, and there had 
been trouble all day at the Reverend Bent- 
ley Parker’s bungalow, which had included 




















all the races there represented and taxed 
the patience and strength of the master 
of the house to the utmost. Another sum- 
mer he should not entertain Italians and 
Irish in the same party, Parker said to 
himself, as he sat on the veranda in the 
evening, enjoying the starlight and miss- 
ing his pipe, which he had cut off, to the 
end that he might with better grace beg 
his wards of the slums to forswear the 
cigarette. 

A month had passed since Parker’s visit 
to the Point. He had been alone with his 
colony of slum boys ever since, and to- 
night he was tired and lonely. He had 
just read in a church newspaper an ap- 
peal from the Bishop of Montana for a 
missionary and he felt moved to go. The 
idea of working among the rough men of 
mining camps attracted him. Mary Ran- 
som had said that his religion had no mes- 
sage for men of their own class. Perhaps 
she was right; but at any rate he would 
do his work where he could. He would 
wire the Bishop to-morrow that he accept- 
ed work under him; and the form of a 
message passed through his mind. 

Just then he saw the lights of a yacht 
in the cove below. Almost instantly a gun 
boomed and Parker started for the wharf. 
Gardner landed and was there ahead of 
him, the point of his cigarette glowing 
in the dark. 

“Sorry to bring you down, Bentley. 
I might have waited till morning.” 

“Not if I know myself. I’m almost 
homesick to-night. I saw your lights 
coming in and started before your ord- 
nance sounded. Of course you’ll come up 
to my shanty for the night. The kids 
are good while they’re asleep, and they 
don’t show signs of life till six a. m.” 

“Sorry, but I’ve got to pull out again 
in an hour or so. I’m on duty. Come 
aboard and I’ll tell you about it.” 

The two men soon faced each other in 
Gardner’s cabin. 

“Cigar? No. Pipe? No. I won’t 
mention the other things that are, as 
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usual, in the locker at your right. Well, 
it’s a joy to be out of town. Things are 
mighty squally. I wish to thunder I 
could cut it all out—business and the rest 
of it. You’re in luck, old man. This 
watching the ticker is ghastly business. 
If you want an assistant—” 

“I wish I had you. Stay a week with 
me. I want to get you interested in what 
I’m doing.” 

“I wish I could, Bentley; but I’m up 
here on an errand. That’s what I came 
to tell you about.” 

Gardner lighted a cigar, and Parker 
thrust his hands into his pockets and lis- 
tened. 

“It’s about Ransom.” 

Parker nodded. 

“Mary Ransom’s father.” 

Gardner eyed his friend carefully, as 
though this were something that might 
make a particular difference; but Parker 
merely nodded again. He picked up 
Gardner’s match-case from the little table 
and turned it over slowly in his hands. 

“Mr. Ransom’s in trouble; is that it?” 
he asked, as Gardner seemed to expect 
something. 

“Yes, and incidentally so are we— 
the bank. You know my governor and 
Ransom have been thick for years. He’s 
borrowed heavily from us. There was 
never any question of credit. He was one 
of the really solid ones,—not so big as 
some others, but solid.” 

“T know,” said Parker. “I hope—” 

“It’s beyond hope, I’m afraid. He’s 
not merely busted; he’s gone crooked. 
Lord! it’s awful. We’ve got a bunch of 
his paper with forged indorsements. I 
don’t know what the old fool means.” 

“Maybe you’re mistaken. You must 
be mistaken. A man of his age and po- 
sition—” 

“Yes, certainly; it seems like a night- 
mare. I shouldn’t believe it myself if we 
hadn’t made sure of it,—all very quietly, 
—but there’s no room for doubt. And 
I’ve got the notes right here.” 
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He drew a tin box from a panel and 
took from it a packet wrapped in oil- 
skin. 

“I brought these things up with me 
to use in an emergency. The governor 
gave Ransom five days in which to make 
good, and he at once bolted for his place 
at the Point. I came up in the yacht to 
keep an eye on him. It isn’t very far, 
you know, to the Canadian border, and 
I’ve got to see to it that he doesn’t give 
us the slip. His time’s up to-morrow 
noon. I must say I don’t like my job— 
doing a detective stunt on a gentleman 
whose dinners I’ve eaten scores of times. 
And then there’s Mary. Bah!” 

Parker turned over the oblong slips of 
paper slowly, and when he had examined 
them he put them down on his side of the 
table and smoothed them with his hands. 

“He chose good indorsers. I suppose 
it was just as easy as to take doubtful 
ones.” 

“I should say they were good. They’re 
his best friends and they don’t know yet 
what he’s done. Father has acted very 
decently about it. Ransom never specu- 
lated until lately, and the tarantula bit 
him good and hard. He went at the 
wheat-pit like a country boy at the slot- 
machine. If he had a chance he might 
square up in time, as far as his own busi- 
ness is concerned. But a forger! The 
idea isn’t pretty.” 

“Does Mary know?” Parker asked 
presently, while Gardner smoked and 
watched him. 

“T don’t know, Bentley. Probably 
not. She’s all Ransom has, and it will go 
hard with her. I wish he could be saved 
—for her sake.” 

“For both their sakes,” said Parker, 
quietly ; and Gardner, who knew Bentley 
Parker better than any other man, looked 
at him closely but did not understand. 
There was silence in the cabin for a mo- 
ment. 

“I’m going back to the Point with you, 
Tom; and I don’t want you to ask any 
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questions until I’m ready to answer 
them.” 

“Certainly. I shall be glad to have 
you, old man. And now let me put these 
unpleasant reminders out of the way.” 

He reached for the notes; but Parker 
gathered them up and put them into his 
pocket. 

*You’ve known me a long time, Tom, 
and I want you to let me keep these a 
little while. I give you my word of honor 
that Ill return them or an equivalent be- 
fore breakfast to-morrow morning. And 
now let’s go up on deck and get this rot- 
ten old tub of yours under way. It never 
was much good, but we’ll make the best of 
it. And I hope your bunkers are full. 
You always were careless about your coal. 
I’ve got to be back at the bungalow before 
breakfast. Those boys need all the morn- 
ing prayers I can say for them; and 
there’s nothing like starting a day right!” 


ITI. 
In the wide hall of a house at Harbor 


Point a young woman pleaded with an old 
man, who sat shrunken in a chair before a 
fire of birch logs. A top-coat lay across 
his knees and a suit-case stood beside 
him. 

“You must not; you must not,” she 
pleaded. ‘Better anything, father, than 
this. You must stay, and we can face it 
together—meet it—do the best that can 
be done with it.” 

Arnold Ransom twisted his gloves in 
his hands and avoided his daughter’s eyes. 
He had told her the whole story of his 
wrong-doing and announced his program 
of flight. He had been a proud man 
and she was a proud girl, and his task 
had not been an easy one. She had ral- 
lied from the shock of the disclosure 
and was trying to plan for him. There 
were only the two of them in the world, 
and she would not desert him. 

‘It’s easier to go—you can come to me 
at once, if you will. But I can’t stay! I 

















can’t face it! There’s no reparation I 
can make. All I have is gone—this house 
—the house in town—everything. I had 
better be a fugitive than a convict.” 

She shrank suddenly away from him. 
There was no harder lot for him than this 
—to see this instinctive loathing in his 
own child. He raised his eyes to hers 
with a piteous appeal that wrung her 
heart. 

“They shouldn’t press you so—they 
are taking advantage of you,—these men 
that were your friends. They have no 
right to drive you away. With a little 
time—” 

“Yes, with a little time,” he repeated, 
greedily, lifting himself so that she saw 
his eyes flash at the thought of a new 
opportunity. “In a year I could make it 
all back.” But he sank back drearily. 
“It’s no use. I can’t face them. Let me 
go! I must go; I must go,” he kept re- 
peating, while she stroked his white hair 
and sought to comfort him. 

“I am going with you, of course, 
father,” she said. “I shall get ready at 
once.” She spoke as though it were a 
commonplace journey that they had been 
discussing, and turned and left the room. 

Ransom walked the floor nervously, 
hearing the girl’s quick steps overhead. A 
party of young people passed the cottage 
and he walked to the French door of the 
hall and peered out at them. Their laugh- 
ter smote harshly upon his overwrought 
nerves. They were his daughter’s friends, 
—the children of his old neighbors on 
this pine-covered peninsula where years 
ago he had helped to found the summer 
colony of Harbor Point. 

He was again pacing the floor when a 
knock startled him. He pushed the suit- 
case under the table and threw his coat 
behind a chair. Then he opened the door 
guardedly. He had imagined that they 
would watch him; perhaps they had 
come for him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ransom,” said 
Parker, pushing past him into the room. 
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“Oh, it’s you—Parker! I hadn’t ex- 
pected you—why—” 

Ransom’s relief was so great that he 
laughed a little hysterically. 

“I saw a light and didn’t ring because 
I hoped to see you alone,” said Parker. 
“If it isn’t inconvenient we’ll sit here.” 

“Certainly, Bentley. We’ve missed you 
of late. You struck off into a path that 
was strange to most of us.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said Parker, 
smiling. “I’ve met a good many friends 
on the road since I took it.” 

“Very likely,” said the older man, ab- 
sentmindedly. He wondered what Bent- 
ley Parker’s visit meant. Once he had 
thought that Mary and Bentley might 
some time— Perhaps Parker had come 
now to speak to him of this! The thought 
of the girl hurt him. He remembered 
that he was a criminal: and that she was 
even now preparing for flight with him. 

“IT have just learned that you are in 
trouble, Mr. Ransom, and I hope you 
won’t mind my coming to talk to you 
about it.” 

‘“‘Why—I don’t know—I can’t imag- 
ine— It’s kind of you, but there’s a mis- 
take.” Ransom felt assured by the easy 
confidence of his own voice. “But I’m 
glad to see you on any account,” he con- 
cluded, settling back in his chair. 

“Thank you,” said Parker; “but you 
will pardon me if I insist on discussing 
your trouble. I want you to know that I 
feel very deeply about it—” 

“This is going too far! Who has dared 
to talk of my private affairs?” Ransom 
demanded stormily, rising from his chair. 
He felt sure now that Parker was an 
emissary of the enemy. 

“Please sit down,” said Parker, very 
quietly. ‘You ought to know that I 
haven’t come here to annoy you. I have 
come to help you.” 

“If you were a gentleman—as I used 
to think you were—you would not intrude 
here at this hour to harass me. I am go- 
ing away, if you must know, and I want 
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to be let alone. Now go and tell them— 
Gardner and those other friends of mine 
— if you will. Tell them I’m a fugitive. 
Tell them I’ve run for it.” 

“If I were you I shouldn’t run for it,” 
said Parker. 

“‘My affairs are my own, Bentley Par- 
ker! I suppose you are here in this new 
priestly masquerade of yours to tell me 
it’s my Christian duty to wait for the 
sheriff and go to jail. But it won’t work. 
Mary and I are going together. She 
won’t be left here to receive your whim- 
pering sympathy.” 

“You are wholly mistaken, Mr. Ran- 
som. I didn’t come to tell you to go to 
jail. The fact is,”—and Parker smiled 
in spite of himself,—‘I advise you 
strongly against it.” 

“I tell you I’m in a hole and I want to 
be let alone. There’s some trick in this. 
I suppose Gardner and his constable are 
outside. But they’ll never take me,” he 
concluded, doggedly. 

“Very likely not,” said Parker, dryly ; 
and the smile left his face. ‘“‘Now, I want 
you to listen to me,” he began, sharply. 

Bentley Parker, as coach at his univer- 
sity, had spoken thus to racing crews when 
they had proved dull in picking up the 
stroke, but he was not in the habit of using 
this tone in addressing men of sixty. He 
rose and stood looking down at Arnold 
Ransom, who regarded him with sullen 
defiance. Ransom was a handsome old 
man, with clean-cut features and snowy 
hair and mustache. 

“You twit me with being a Christian 
minister, and I am that, in my poor way ; 
but I’m a man first, and I’m going to 
talk to you as one man may to another. 
I know your difficulty. You have laid 
yourself open to prosecution and im- 
prisonment just as though you were not 
a gentleman—just as though you had as- 
sociated all your life with rascals and 
thieves.” 

Ransom blinked, but Parker’s eyes held 
him with a kind of fascination. 
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‘Now, like any other ordinary criminal 
you are preparing to sneak away, and you 
say that you are going to take ‘your 
daughter with you, which is a far man- 
lier thing than I should expect you to do. 
But I don’t intend that you shall go; 
and I'll tell you why. The fall of a man 
in your position, who has always stood as 
a model of propriety and virtue, does a 
woeful injury to every good cause in the 
world. I know what the men in the cheap 
lodging-houses say when such a thing 
happens and they read of it at the free 
reading-rooms—every line they can find, 
and gloat over it. Men like you maintain 
the lodging-houses and the reading-rooms, 
and when you fall you block the path of 
the poor devils under you, who have got 
to stay behind or crawl over you. So I’m 
going to save you, just as I would save a 
boy in the slums who had tumbled off a 
dock where I could fish him out with a 
boat-hook. Now you’re not going to run 
and you’re not going to jail; but you’re 
going down to Chicago to-morrow to 
square yourself. I want you to be a man. 
It’s a good deal easier to be a Christian 
as you have understood it than to be a 
man; but maybe you can be both, and 
I’m going to give you the chance.” 

He drew the oil-skin packet from his 
pocket, and opened it with fingers that 
were perfectly steady, while the old man 
followed him in stupid wonder. Parker 
sat down at a little table—it was Mary’s 
table, and her pen lay where she had 
dropped it an hour before in the midst of 
a letter to a friend. He scratched and 
blotted the forged names of the indors- 
ers on the notes so that they were unde- 
cipherable; and underneath he wrote on 
all of them his own name; then he made 
a memorandum of the amounts and dates 
on a piece of paper which he thrust into 
his pocket. He was wiping out his whole 
fortune; he was ceasing to be the wealthy 
young clergyman that the papers had 
talked so much about. He had planned 
other uses for his money; a scheme for 
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building a model tenement had been near 
to his heart; but he turned to Ransom 
kindly—even with the deference of youth 
to age. 

“TI have put my name here in place of 
the others,” he said, holding up the notes 
for Ransom to see. “I shall arrange with 
the Gardners for any extension you want. 
The Gardners are old friends of yours. 
You can talk to them yourself. Good 
right!” 

He took the old man’s limp hand in 
his own and smiled at him in the cheery 
way that was Bentley Parker’s. It was 
the Parker smile, which had taken away 
the sting of his severity as a coach at the 
university; and the boys in the slums 
knew and loved it. 


IV. 


Two years had passed and the Reverend 
Bentley Parker was in Chicago for the 
first time since his departure, under cir- 
cumstances that were not clear to his 
friends, for work as a missionary in the 
far west. He was promptly drafted for 
duty by a clergyman of his acquaintance. 

“I’m not a preacher. That’s not my 
business,” said Parker to the old min- 
ister. ‘I’ve been trying to help the sort 
that sermons don’t reach.” 

“Then tell us about that, Bentley.” 

And Bentley told them, looking very 
large in his surplice as he described to a 
rich and fashionable congregation a life 
that was as alien to them as Afghanistan. 
He told his story well, with a flash of 
humor now and then that was like Bent- 
ley,—so his friends said to themselves; 
but it had the ring of truth, and when he 
had ceased and a very expensive boy choir 
sang the offertory, there were people in 
the pews whose thoughts lingered over 
their brothers of the mines and ranges, 
and who questioned for the first time 
whether the music was worth all it cost. 

Many friends greeted him at the end, 
when he had put aside his vestments and 
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come back into the church. He had made 


an impression, and several men told him 
that they wished to aid the work he had 
described, and this pleased him more than 
their praise. 

Mary Ransom waited until the last. 
She had not known that he was to be 
there. His simple recital had brought a 
new ache and longing in her heart. He 
praised other people; it was only the sup- 
pressed note of passion in his story that 
told how much of himself had gone into 
the deeds and hardships he described. 

She had known sorrow and the cruel 
marks of it were on her face. He wished 
to make this meeting easy for her. 

“Tt wasn’t fair, was it?—to catch you 
all napping and make you listen to me. 
But it isn’t my fault. The good old doc- 
tor insisted.” 

The organ ceased and the organist 
closed the instrument and passed them on 
his way out. 

“Don’t go,” she said. “I must speak 
to you here. It is right that I should.” 

He would not have had it so; but he 
waited, and she went on hurriedly. 

“I must tell you how I have suffered— 
how hard it has been for me—these years! 
I wounded you; I tried to wound you, by 
making light of your work,—the things 
you had undertaken to do. I told you 
that it was idle; that there was nothing 
in your—work—for men—for the men 
we knew—” 

She swayed a little and rested her hand 
upon the pew by which they stood. He 
hardly heeded what she said in his joy at 
seeing her again. She owed him no debt 
for what he had done for her father. He 
loved her to-day as he had always loved 
her; but he had not come back to take ad- 
vantage of her contrition, her gratitude. 

“But that was long ago, Mary; and it 
never made any difference.” 

He smiled and turned to go; but she did 
not heed him. 

‘And then—my own father! He told 
me—everything. I can’t talk of it! I 
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only want you to know what it meant—to 
father and me. I can’t thank you.” 
“Your father did that, Mary. He owes 
me nothing—absolutely nothing. Very 
likely he exaggerated the whole matter. 
It was very simple. I lent him some 
money and he has paid it back, every cent. 
“It isn’t that. It’s not what you lent 
him—it’s what you gave him; it’s his 
honor—his character—oh, everything!” 
Her voice stole through the still church 
like a cry. 
“Yes; that is it, to help, to save!” 
“But the help—the help must be for 
all—” she began, the tears flooding her 
eyes. 


ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE 


***To the least of these’; to the very 
least,” he said, gently, with a far-look in 
his eyes. “And there really isn’t any end 
to count from,” he added, smiling. 

He picked up his coat and hat and 
walked to the door and out into the street, 
and she followed him. It was a bright 
day in early November and the wind 
swept in sharply from the lake. The peo- 
ple that turned to look at them wondered 
who the young man in clerical dress and 
the handsome girl beside him could be. 
And a few remembered Bentley Parker 
as the fellow with a lot of money who had 
turned preacher a few years ago and 
failed at it. 


CONSTANCY 
By Marguerite Merington 


TRETCHES my hand to yours across the tide; 

Nor stormy sweep, nor barren spans divide 

Our clasp, while steadfast, like the stars that guide, 
Your eyes shine back to me. 


Darkness and day between, daylight and dark; 

Seasons whose flower and fading only mark 

My soul’s great longing, as I strain and hark 
To your soul’s cry for me. 


Over the path of winds from east to west 
That cleave the shadows, out of depths unguessed, 
“God’s law, life’s bread and wine is love expressed,” 
Cometh your word to me. 


Ever a white flame on my hearth I tend, 
Knowing the road that took you back must bend, 
Grief the faring, joy for the journey’s end, 

When you return to me. 


My heart your home-light in the window-pane, 
Come to my arms, then, from the mirk and rain, 
Never by time, or space, or life again 

To part yourself from me! 




































DEATH AND THE DRUMMING WHEELS 


By Francis Lynde 


CHAOS, CRIME, AND THE PUBLIC ACCESSORY 


The Fifth of a Series of Articles on the Loss of Life by Railway Accidents in America 


O army, however well-recruited and 

N efficient in its rank-and-file units, 

can approve itself on the field of 

battle under incompetent officers; and 

what is true of the man behind the gun is 

also true of the man at the throttle, in 

charge of a train, at the telegraph table, 

in all subordinate positions in the railway 
service. 

Let it be made manifest that the op- 
erative staff of a railroad is all that it 
ought to be in technical efficiency, in sheer 
manliness and in a masterful grasp of the 
complicated machine whose every vibra- 
tion it must control and direct, and every 
part of the machine will respond harmoni- 
ously. But if this condition be reversed ; 
if the men know that their division super- 
intendent holds his position by virtue of 
his being the nephew of the vice-presi- 
dent, or their train-master has his name 
on the pay-roll because he is the relative 
of one of the principal stockholders, chaos 
is likely to supervene. 

Nepotism in the railway service is not 
now as prevalent as it used to be. Time 
was, and that not so many years since, 
when promotion to the higher operative 
ranks went very much like appointments 
to the presidential post-offices. A man be- 
came an operating or a traffic officer not 
always because of his peculiar fitness for 
the place, but too often because he had the 
necessary “‘pull” with the higher control- 
ling powers. 

It is only a few years ago that one of 
the greater Western systems was made to 
afford a very striking example of this de- 


moralizing practice. Young men, whose 
chief recommendations were that they 
came of good families, had academic edu- 
cations, and were personally known to 
some member of the administrative board 
of control in the East, were injected into 
the service, promoted with a celerity as 
brain-turning for the neophyte as it was 
disastrous to discipline, and the usual 
consequences followed. Where the young 
man was really a man, with ability in the 
rough and a desire to learn, his chief 
clerk stood in the breach and the rank and 
file helped him out. But where he showed 
that he was a mere place-holder, things 
happened. 

One time during the reign of the god- 
favored ones it was this present essayist’s 
hap to pass over the main line of the sys- 
tem. On one division, the superintendent 
of which was a gentleman, a scholar, and 
everything else save a well-qualified rail- 
road operative officer, the writer counted 
nine engines in the ditch, and the west- 
ward-faring train had the narrowest pos- 
sible escape from a frightful rear col- 
lision. The rank and file on this division 
was above the average in intelligence and 
technical ability; but the dry rot at the 
top had become an epidemic of demorali- 
zation a little lower down. As a conductor 
making one at the eating-house table 
phrased it: “This ——-- division has 
got so it has to have a man for breakfast 
every morning.” 

But incompetence in operating officers 
need not soar to this height to make work 


for the surgeon and the grave-digger. In 
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the railroad service, as otherwhere, it is 
“like master, like man;”’ and when laissez 
faire gains a foothold in the general office, 
good discipline flies out at the window— 
at all the windows on the line. 

The results are sometimes slow in ma- 
turing, but when they begin to crystallize 
into happenings, death and disaster stalk 
abroad, and many curious and interest- 
ing things come to light. 

One winter night, something over a 
year ago, a telegraph operator sat at his 
table in a line station on the Western 
plains. Everything was late, and it was 
well along in the small hours ; so it may be 
admitted, as the single extenuating cir- 
cumstance, that the night man was sleepy 
and tired. A few miles west of him two 
trains, a freight and a passenger, were 
rumbling eastward; and out upon the 
plain in the opposite direction he could 
see the headlight of the incoming west- 
bound passenger. 

While he looked, the sounder on the 
table began to click out orders for the 
approaching westbound. There were two 
of them; one fixing the meeting point with 
the opposing passenger, and the other 
with the freight. 

When the orders were written out, this 
man did a thing forbidden. The rules re- 
quired that before an operator should 
send his “complete” to a train order— 
the notice to the despatcher that his in- 
structions have been carried out, and that 
all is fully understood—the conductor of 
the train to which the order applied 
should be present to sign his name. We 
can figure this night man weighing the 
chances. When the westbound should ar- 
rive there would be mail, express and bag- 
gage to handle, and time would be at a 
premium. What harm could come if he 
should anticipate the train’s arrival, sign 
the conductor’s name, send the “com- 
plete,” place the orders where they could 
be readily found, and be out on the plat- 
form at the incoming of the train to at- 
tend to his other duties? None, he de- 
cided ; and the thing was done. 
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What happened in the office after he 
left it will never be precisely known. But 
when the conductor—breaking another 
rule which required that he should sign 
the order in the presence of the operator 
—entered to look for his orders, he found 
only one; that making his meeting point 
with the freight opposing. 

As a matter of course, the inevitable 
came to pass. A short distance beyond 
the siding where the opposing passenger 
trains should have met, two engine crews 
looked each into the other’s headlight for 
some blinding, soul-freezing instant; 
and on the heels of the sight came the 
crash, the moment of awful silence, and 
then the crackling of flames and the cries 
and groans. 

_ At first sight one would say that two 
men only, the rule-breaking operator and 
conductor, were responsible. But we are 
seeking the cause of the cause. Are we to 
take it for granted that the operator’s 
lapse was one which even the carefullest 
of men may make once in a lifetime? 
Rather are we not driven to conclude that 
it was nothing of the sort; that his reck- 
lessness and the conductor’s indifference 
point to a condition disciplinary affect- 
ing the entire service of the line? 

That such a condition exists on some, 
even of the greater systems isa fact well 
known to those whose point of view is not 
altogether cursory. Recklessness in train 
employes, so long as it does not culminate 
in disaster, goes unpunished. Stolen sid- 
ings are winked at by train-masters and 
despatchers; time-saving breaches of the 
book of rules bring down no reprimand 
unless there are consequences; nothing is 
said about the many little laxities and 
ease-takings, though all these are well 
known in the headquarters’ offices. The 
excuse for such a state of affairs is a poor 
one at best, and it should never be allowed 
pleading room. It lies in the fact that 
some operative officers are not unwilling 
that their subordinates should take a ten- 
tative risk in the forwarding of traffic. 
They will by no means authorize the 
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breaches of discipline, but they do not 
punish the rule-breaker unless his chance- 
taking results in disaster. 

False mercy has also somewhat to an- 
swer for in this field. Not long ago an 
old train-despatcher read me this out of 
the book of his own experience. One night 
he had instructed the operator at a cer- 
tain way station to flag a westbound train. 
About the time when the train should have 
reached the station, he tapped the wire 
and asked if the order had been obeyed. 
The answer was that it had not; that it 
had been forgotten, and the train had 
passed ; then the man began to beg. 

The despatcher was a man of intelli- 
gence, and he knew his duty. Also, there 
were no disastrous consequences impend- 
ing to make him righteously severe. Also, 
again, he remembered that the operator 
was a young man with a family dependent 
upon his meager salary for its bread and 
meat, and that discharge in disgrace 
might easily spell desperation for the ef- 
faced one. So he did what other despatch- 
ers have done, and are doing every day 
in the year: let the suppliant off with a 
stiff wire-wigging, and by just so much 
he relaxed the tension of true discipline. 
For the man who forgets facilely has no 
place in train handling, and if suffered to 
remain he will one day add his quota to 
the eighty-five hundred killings and the 
sixty-four thousand woundings. 

So we may say that bad discipline in 
some of its multifarious forms accounts 
for many of the minor disasters, and for 
some of the greater ones. As has been in- 
timated, it begins at the top. The first req- 
uisite in an operative officer must neces- 
sarily be a thorough theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of his trade; but tread- 
ing closely upon the heels of this should 
come the priceless gift of manhandling. 
Some officers who are technically well 
qualified are yet without the ability to get 
the most and the best out of the human 
part of the railroad machine, and such 
men have missed their calling as certainly 
as the book-worm who goes into politics. 
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One final charge against the railroad 
companies as contributors to the results 
shown by the mortality tables remains to 
be considered before the counsel for the 
prosecution may rest his case. It lies in 
corporate disregard of the law of the 
land, in corporate contempt for the law 
where the statute conflicts with what the 
railroad company is pleased to call its 
rights. 

In most states there is a law requiring 
all trains to come to a full stop at grade 
crossings with other railways. In many 
of these states this reasonable enactment 
is little better than a dead letter. In many 
cities there are ordinances requiring the 
flagging of street crossings: they are 
honored only when an aroused public sen- 
timent threatens mandatory things like 
viaducts or subways. In most cities of any 
considerable size there is an ordinance fix- 
ing the speed at which trains may move 
within the municipal limits—four miles 
an hour, or perhaps eight, or possibly ten 
miles an hour. Hold your watch in your 
hand the next time you are traveling and 
note the speed of your incoming train, al- 
lowing say twelve city blocks to the mile. 

The Federal Safety Appliance Law, re- 
ferred to in a former paper, has dragged 
its way through the preparatory period 
of ten years, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Inspection Bureau reports a 
fairly ready compliance with its pro- 
visions. But in its report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1903, we read that 
the commission has lodged information 
with the proper district attorneys of viola- 
tions of the act by the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad Company; the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; the Wabash Railroad Company ; 
the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway 
Company; the Southern Railway Com- 
pany; the Wisconsin Central Railway 
Company; the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company ; the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway Company; the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis; the Wiggins Ferry Company, and 
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the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
And also that the commission has request- 
ed the proper district attorneys to pro- 
ceed against the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific; the Wabash; the Chicago 
Great Western, and the Lehigh Valley 
for failure to comply with the law relat- 
ing to reports of accidents. 

In another and more restricted field the 
railway company is contemptuous of the 
law and indifferent to human life. Cross- 
ing and right-of-way fights are not yet 
the anachronisms they should be; and 
while they are tolerated, the law will be 
set at naught, and the lives of employés, 
and sometimes of innocent non-combat- 
ants, will be sacrificed. 

Of all the sharp business competitions 
of modern commercialism, these territorial 
struggles are the most puerile. The rival 
road always secures its crossing ; the par- 
allel line invariably gets its right of way. 
The show of force is never intended, per- 
haps, to be anything more than a vigor- 
ous bluff; but there have been instances 
in which the contending corporations have 
gone to the length of usurping the pre- 
rogative of congress; of declaring war in 
effect, and arming large bodies of their 
workmen. All this may mean nothing 
more to the executive staff of the railroad 
company than an exhibition of a proper 
spirit of determination in the business 
struggle; but human passions once set 
ablaze are not so easily extinguished. In 
the heat of the battle which becomes very 
real to the participating employés, some 
hotheaded one is very likely to pull the 
life-taking trigger or to dynamite the 
blockading engine; whereupon a war, not 
altogether of the corporations, is due to 
arrive. 

A certain Western city once furnished 
an example of what the effect of such a 
struggle for commercial supremacy may 
be upon an over-zealous partizan. The 


city in question has a union passenger 
terminal, and the stock of the terminal 
company is held in varying proportions 
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by the different railways using the sta- 
tion. 

A new line, in competition with one of 
the minority stockholding companies, ap- 
plied for entrance privileges, and the ap- 
plication was granted against the vote of 
the minority company. Thereupon war 
was declared upon the new-comer. An in- 
junction was obtained restraining it from 
extending its tracks into the terminal. A 
higher court set the injunction aside, and 
not to be caught twice in the same trap, 
the new line put a huge construction force 
into commission late one Saturday night, 
and by the dawn of Sunday was hard at 
work laying its tracks into the station. 

During the day the hotheaded zealot 
on the other side had his inning. While 
the construction train, black with labor- 
ers, and surrounded by a crowd of curious 
onlookers, stood in the station, the sus- 
tained shriek of a locomotive whistle was 
heard in the lower yard. Somebody saw 
a masterless fire-vomiting engine rushing 
up the track toward the standing train 
and gave the alarm. There was an in- 
stantaneous sauve qui peut and a rush to 
gain distance. Two seconds of delay 
would have made a shambles of the train 
shed. ‘The men on the construction flat- 
cars had barely time to fling themselves 
into the receding wave of spectators when 
the crash came and the two engines and 
the half-dozen material cars were piled in 
ruin. 

Investigation by the proper authorities 
revealed nothing more than the fact that 
an engineman in the service of the pro- 
testing road had tied his whistle open, 
aimed his huge projectile at the train of 
his company’s commercial enemy, fired it 
with a sudden jerk of the throttle-bar, 
and jumped off to disappear. We never 
heard that the officers of the militant com- 
pany were charged—elsewhere than in the 
gossip of the street—with instigating the 
outlaw deed of the engineer, who, by the 
way, was never apprehended. But there 
is certainly an indirect responsibility rest- 
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ing upon such officers when the policy and 
the attitude of the corporation are dis- 
tinctly belligerent. In addition, there is 
this to be said: if a corporation, chartered 
under the law and protected by it, openly 
sets the law at defiance, the man in the 
service of such a corporation is not likely 
to be a law-abiding citizen at a crisis 
when he conceives the interest of his em- 
ployer to be in conflict with the larger 
equities. 

Instances of this nature point to a sin- 
gle conclusion: that the railway company, 
like some other aggregations of capital 
which might be named, does, without set- 
ting it forth in so many words, hold it- 
self superior to the law of the land; an ac- 
cusation which many. railway officers 
would substantiate, in general terms, at 
least, if they could be induced to testify 
in the public behalf. 

Whose fault is it that the railway com- 
panies are thus contemptuous of the law? 
The time has come when we must unlimber 
the battery and point the guns in the op- 
posite direction. The blame for the lack of 
many needed reforms in railway construc- 
tion, management and operation rests 
upon the American public. The law in 
this country is operative only as its en- 
forcement is demanded by public senti- 
ment, as thousands of dead-letter enact- 
ments on the statute books go to prove. 
And the deadest of these laws at the pres- 
ent time are those designed by their 
framers to direct, control and limit the 
acts of corporations. 

Where the corporate contempt for the 
law touches only the pocket-book, there 
may be some excuse for public apathy. 
This is a wealthy land, and we all pay 
taxes, seen and unseen, with apparent 
cheerfulness. But where the infractions 
of the law jeopardize human life, there 
should be another story to tell. 

It is public sentiment that makes it 
next to impossible for a prosecuting at- 
torney to secure a grand jury indictment 
against the man responsible for the rail- 
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way disaster. It is public sentiment again 
which leaves a prosecuting officer wholly 
without support when he seeks to bring a 
railway company to book for violating 
the crossing laws and the slow-speed ordi- 
nances. 

It is public apathy and indifference 
which accepts the oft-repeated assertion 
of the railway official that such and such 
accidents are unpreventable. It is the 
lack of public concern in this most vital 
question of safety to life and limb which 
makes the editor of the newspaper shy 
about giving his editorial space to com- 
ment on the daily disaster, and which has 
made the accident story in the news col- 
umns a thing to be glanced at and forgot- 
ten. 

This is the passive side of the public ac- 
countability ; but there is also an active 
side. Within the past few years the call 
for high-speed trains has grown into an 
imperative demand. Ways and means— 
the railway ways and means—are utterly 
ignored. If the fast train is late, there 
will be scores of questioners at the rail- 
road office to ask why the X. Y. & Z. can 
not make as good time as its competitors ; 
why it does.not buy bigger engines; why 
it does not hire men who can run a train 
on time; why the management will per- 
sist in conducting the business of the road 
in the methods of twenty years ago. 

These questions are all idle enough; 
but they mean business, or rather the loss 
of it, to the harassed railroad manager. 
He knows that under present conditions 
he can not go out and buy heavier motive 
power for to-morrow’s delivery ; he knows 
that if he had the big engines his sixty- 
five or seventy-pound rails would ill sup- 
port their sixty-mile-an-hour hammering. 
He knows, what the public does not know, 
that big engines and a faster service mean 
heavier bridges, better ballasting, endless 
track rebuilding, and that the alternative 
is a tremendous factor of risk. He can 
not whip these adverse conditions into 
line while the questioner waits, and so he 
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tries as best he may to comply with the 
public demand with the means available. 

That this spells disaster now and then 
is no matter for wonder, and it is a fact of 
which we are only too well assured by the 
mortality record. But where lies the 
heavier blame? on the management which 
tries with inadequate means to save itself 
from loss? or upon the public with its 
blind insistence upon greater speed? 

In quite another field than this the rail- 
road company goes scot free. Individual 
carelessness, which is common enough to 
be called public carelessness, contributes 
many names to the annual casualty list. 
This is a barren acre for any but the most 
philanthropic plowman. As a fool-killer, 
the railway train in action is a marked 
success; and the man who from bravado 
or fancied necessity uses a live railroad 
track for a promenade, or tries to emulate 
the adeptness of the train service employé 
in boarding or jumping from moving 
trains, takes his life in his own hands and 
is his own sincerest mourner at his funeral. 

This individual carelessness and reck- 
lessness, examples of which are seen by 
railroad men every day, is also a public 
responsibility, and one for which the best 
managed railway can not devise safe- 
guards. It accounts for a goodly number 
of the deaths and injuries in the unclassi- 
fied list, and in most cases it is an out- 
growth of a contempt for reasonable rules 
and regulations. Wherefore, when we, the 
people, go about trying to make the cor- 
porations respect the law, it might be as 
well for us, as individuals, to set the good 
example. 

The indifference of the public to its 
own welfare and safety manifests itself 
also in the insufficiency of the laws de- 
signed to make the railway disaster less 
commonplace. The sprouting ground of 
any restrictive enactment is the expressed 
desire of a constituency, and the law- 
framer will seldom go beyond his instruc- 
tions. Here the average citizen is merely 
indifferently uninformed. For example: 
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it may be generally known that there is 
such an act of Congress as the Safety 
Appliance law; but it is not generally 
known that it is to a considerable ex- 
tent rendered inactive or at least inopera- 
tive by a huge disproportion of the means 
to the end. Fifteen inspectors comprise 
the entire policing force of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and these fifteen 
men are supposed to report on something 
over a million and a half cars, to say 
nothing of the engines. 

We are a numerous people, with over 
200,000 miles of railway lines spider- 
webbing the entire United States. How 
much of this immense mileage and tre- 
mendous area can be policed effectively 
during the year by fifteen of the most dil- 
igent inspectors? 

Again, the laws at present on the stat- 
ute books are insufficient on the penal side, 
and severe penalties can never be secured 
or made effective without a strong public 
demand. Here public indifference is most 
culpably manifest. We seldom know, and 
apparently we do not care, whether the 
penalties in this particular field fit the 
crime, or whether they are enforced at all. 

Two days since, as I was riding the 
trolley from my suburb to the city, the 
conductor put his face in at the door to 
call out “Transfer!” The stoppage was 
at a railroad crossing. In the thick of a 
curious crowd lay an overturned trolley 
car, and a railroad wrecking crew was 
busy clearing the track. I do not know 
how it happened, or if any of the passen- 
gers involved were killed or injured. But 
I do know there was little or no righteous 
indignation in the crowd of onlookers. 
And if the guilty man or men are prop- 
erly prosecuted and punished, it will not 
be because I or my fellow citizens demand 
it. 

In still another way—and this, too, is 
at present a public responsibility—the 
laws for life-saving are rendered inoper- 
ative. It is everybody’s business to be- 
come the plaintiff in the case against the 
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railway company whose employés violate 
the State crossing or other restrictive 
laws. But who ever thinks of making a 
complaint to the proper officer? 

Herein, perhaps, the law is in itself de- 
ficient, since it does not provide regularly- 
appointed inspectors to see that it is 
obeyed. But at the end of the ends the 
public is responsible. For when the de- 
mand for better and more specific laws, 
and a more rigid enforcement of those 
already in effect shall make itself felt, the 
totals in the accident mortality tables will 
shrink to less appalling magnitudes. 
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But the pointing out of the public’s 
part in the decreasing of the disaster death 
rate belongs more properly to the chapter 
on preventives. We have at length ar- 
rived at the last link in the long chain of 
causes, active and latent: we have seen 
how a few accidents are due to the perver- 
sity of inanimate things, and how the vast 
majority is chargeable to factors which 
we may justly require to be eliminated. 
Remains now the suggestion remedial; 
and upon this ground, sacred hitherto to 
corporate claims, we may enter in the con- 


cluding paper. 


THE LITTLE TUNE 


By Carolyn Wells 


H, once there was a little tune that wanted to be sung, 
But no one ever thought of it, so no one gave it tongue. 


It hovered round musicians’ souls, it quivered in the air, 
But nobody discovered it or dreamed that it was there. 


*T was such a merry little tune, so blithe and gay and glad, 
But after waiting weary years the little tune grew sad. 


And though it didn’t understand its nameless longing pain, 
Its merry melody became a wailing, haunting strain. 


One summer night, all aimlessly, it idly floated near 
A wonderful musician, who bent his soul to hear; 


He caught the sad, sweet melody, then with consummate art, 


He sang the little tune to typify a broken heart. 
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AX always blesses the animal 
M when it is referred to; and I 
don’t deny that things have 
worked together for good after all. But 
when I think of the agonies Ismay and I 
underwent on account of that abominable 
cat it is not a blessing which rises upper- 
most in my thoughts. 


I never was fond of cats, although I . 


admit they are well enough in their place, 
and I can worry along comfortably with 
a nice matronly old Tabby that can take 
care of herself and be of some use in the 
world. As for Ismay, she hates cats and 
always did. But Aunt Cynthia, who 
adored them, never could bring herself 
to understand that any one else could pos- 
sibly dislike them. She firmly believed 
that Ismay and I really liked cats deep 
down in our hearts, but that, owing to 
some perverse twist in our moral natures, 
we would not own up to it, but wilfully 
persisted in declaring we didn’t. 

Of all cats, I loathed that white Per- 
sian cat of Aunt Cynthia’s. And indeed, 
as we always suspected and afterward 
proved, Aunt herself looked upon the 
creature with more pride than affection. 
She would have taken ten times the com- 
fort in a good, common puss that she did 
in that spoiled beauty. But a Persian 
cat with a recorded pedigree and a mar- 
ket value of seventy-five dollars tickled 
Aunt Cynthia’s pride to such an extent 
that she deluded herself into believing 
that the animal was really the apple of 
her eye. It had been presented to her by 
a missionary nephew who had brought it 
all the way home from Persia; and for the 
next two years Aunt Cynthia’s household 
existed to wait on that cat, hand and 
foot. It was snow-white, with a bluish- 
gray spot on the tip of its tail; and it was 
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‘about it and its whims. 








Aunt 
Cynthia was always in agonies lest it take 


blue-eyed and deaf and delicate. 


cold and die. Ismay and I used to wish 
that it would, we were so tired of hearing 
But we did not 
say so to Aunt Cynthia; she would prob- 
ably never have spoken to us again and 
there was no wisdom in offending Aunt 
Cynthia. When you have an unencum- 
bered aunt with a fat bank account it is 
just as well to keep on good terms with 
her if you can. 

So we listened meekly when she dis- 
coursed on Fatima—the cat’s name was 
Fatima—and if it were wicked of us to 
wish for the latter’s decease we were well 
punished for it later on. 

One day in November Aunt Cynthia 
came sailing over to The Pinery. That 
was a Jonah day for us all through. Ev- 
erything had gone wrong. Ismay had 
spilled grease on her velvet coat, and the 
fit of the new blouse I was making was 
hopelessly askew, and the kitchen stove 
smoked, and the bread was sour. More- 
over, Huldah Jane, our tried and trusty 
old family nurse and cook and general 
“boss,” had what she called the “realagy” 
in her shoulder; and though Huldah 
Jane is as good an old creature as ever 
lived, when she has the “‘realagy” other 
people who are in the house want to get 
out and, if they can’t, feel about as com- 
fortable as St. Lawrence on his gridiron. 

And on the top of all this came Aunt 
Cynthia’s call and request! 

“Dear me,” said Aunt Cynthia, snif- 
fing, “don’t I smell smoke? You girls 
must manage your range very badly. 
Mine never smokes. But it is no more 
than one might expect when two girls 
try to keep house without a man about 
the place.” 





















“We get along very well without a 
man about the place,” I said sulkily. Max 
hadn’t been in for two whole days and 
though nobody wanted to see him partic- 
ularly I couldn’t help wondering why. 
“Men are nuisances.” 

“I daresay you like to pretend you 
think so,” said Aunt Cynthia aggravat- 
ingly. ‘But no woman ever does really 
think so, you know. I imagine that pretty 
Miss Barrett, who is visiting at the 
Smalls, doesn’t. I saw her and Max Irv- 
ing out walking this afternoon, looking 
very well satisfied with themselves. If you 
dilly-dally much longer, Sue, you will let 
Max slip through your fingers yet.” 

That was a tactful thing to say to me, 
who had refused Max Irving so often that 
I had lost count. I was furious, and so I 
stopped scowling und smiled sweetly on 
my maddening aunt. 

“Dear Aunt, how amusing of you,” I 
said smoothly. ‘You talk as if I wanted 
Max.” 

**So you do,” said Aunt Cynthia. 

“Tt’s no secret that I’ve refused him 
time and again,” I cried, for well Aunt 
Cynthia knew it. Max always told her. 

“You may do it once too often,” said 
Aunt Cynthia, ‘‘and find yourself taken 
at your word. And this Barrett girl is 
very pretty.” 

“Lovely,” I assented. “She has the 
most charming complexion and eyes I 
ever saw. She would be just the wife for 
Max and I hope he will marry her.” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Cynthia. “Well, 
I won’t entice you into telling any more 
fibs. ‘They may be charged up to me. 
And I didn’t walk over here to-day in all 
this wind to talk sense into you concern- 
ing Max. I am going to Montreal for 
two months and I want you to take charge 
of Fatima for me while I am away.” 

“Fatima!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. I don’t dare trust her to the 


care of the servants and taking her with 
me is out of the question. Mind you al- 
ways warm her milk before you give it to 
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her and don’t on any account let her run 
out of doors.” 
I looked at Ismay and Ismay looked at 


me. We knew we were in for it. To re- 
fuse would mortally offend Aunt Cynthia 
and that would never do. Besides, if I 
betrayed my unwillingness, Aunt Cynthia 
would be sure to put it down to grumpi- 
ness over what she had said about Max 
and rub it in for years. But I ventured 
to ask: 

“What if anything happens to her 
while you are away?” 

“It is to prevent that I’m leaving her 
with you,” said Aunt Cynthia. “You 
simply must not let anything happen to 
her. It will do you good to have a little 
responsibility ; and you will have a chance 
to find out what a really adorable creature 
Fatima is. Well, that is all settled. Ill 
send her up to-morrow. I am going on 
the afternoon train.” 

“You can take care of that horrid 
Fatima-thing yourself!” cried Ismay 
when the door closed behind Aunt Cyn- 
thia. “I won’t touch her with a yard- 
stick. You had no business to say we 
would take her!” 

“Did I say we would take her?” I de- 
manded crossly. “Aunt Cynthia took 
our consent for granted. And you know 
as well as I do we couldn’t have refused. 
So what is the use of being grouchy?” 

“If anything happens to her Aunt 
Cynthia will hold us responsible,” said 
Ismay darkly. 

“Do you think Patty Barrett bleaches 
her hair?” I asked curiously. 

“TI daresay. Does she eat anything 
but milk? Will it do to give her mice?” 

“Oh, I guess so. But do you suppose 
Max is really in love with her?” 

“I daresay what a relief it would be for 
you if he is.” 

“Oh, of course,” I said frostily. “Only 
I don’t know that I want to see Max 
throw himself away on a peroxide-of- 
hydrogen girl, that’s all. Ismay Meade, 
if that stove doesn’t stop smoking I shall 
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fly into bits. This is a detestable day. 
I hate that thing!” 

“Oh, she isn’t too bad a girl,” protested 
Ismay. “She may bleach her hair, of 
course—but—” 

“I was talking about Fatima,” I cried 
in a rage. 

“Oh,” said Ismay. 

Ismay is stupid at times. I thought 
the way she said “Oh” was inexcusably 
stupid. 

Fatima arrived the next day. Max 
brought her over in a covered basket, 
lined with padded crimson satin. Max 
likes cats and Aunt Cynthia. He ex- 
plained how we were to treat Fatima and 
when Ismay had gone out of the room,— 
Ismay always went out of the room when 
she knew I particularly wanted her to re- 
main,—he proposed to me again. Of 
course I said no as usual, but I was rather 
pleased. Max had been proposing to me 
about every two months for two years. 
Sometimes, as in this case, he went three 
months, and then I always wondered why. 
I concluded that he could not be really in- 
terested in Patty Barrett and I was re- 
lieved. I didn’t want to marry Max but 
it was pleasant and convenient to have 
him around and we would miss him dread- 
fully if any other girl snapped him up. 
He was so useful and always willing to 
do anything for us—nail a shingle on 
the roof, drive us to town, put down car- 
pets—in short, a very present help in all 
our troubles. 

So I just beamed on him when I said 
no. Max began counting on his fingers. 
When he got as far as eight he shook his 
head and began over again. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“I’m trying to count up how many 
times I’ve proposed to you,” he said. 
“But I can’t remember whether I asked 
you to marry me that day we dug up the 
garden or not. If I did it makes—” 

“No, you didn’t,” I interrupted. 

“Well, that makes it eleven,” said Max 
reflectively. “Pretty near the limit, isn’t 
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it? My manly pride will not allow me to 
propose to any one girl more than twelve 
times. So the next time will be the last, 
Sue darling.” 

“Oh,” I said. I forgot to resent his 
calling me darling. I wondered if things 
wouldn’t be rather flat when Max gave 
up proposing to me. It was the only ex- 
citement I had. But of course it would be 
best—and he couldn’t go on at it for ever; 
so, by way of gracefully dismissing the 
subject, I asked him what Miss Barrett 
was like. 

“Nice little girl,” said Max. “I always 
liked blondes, you know.” 

I am dark, with brown eyes. Just then 
I detested Max. I got up and said I was 
going to get some milk for Fatima. I 
found Ismay in a rage in the kitchen. 
She had been up in the garret and a 
mouse had run across her foot. Mice al- 
ways get on Ismay’s nerves. 

“We need a cat’ badly enough,” she 
fumed, “but not a useless, pampered 
thing like Fatima. That garret is liter- 
ally swarming with mice. You'll not 
catch me going up there again.” 

Fatima did not prove such a nuisance 
as we had feared. Huldah Jane liked her, 
and Ismay, in spite of her declaration 
that she would have nothing to do with 
her, looked after her comfort scrupu- 
lously. She even used to get up in the 
middle of the night and go out to see if 
Fatima were warm. Max came in every 
day and hung around and gave us good 
advice. 

Then one day, about three weeks after 
Aunt Cynthia’s departure, Fatima dis- 
appeared—just simply disappeared, as if 
she had dissolved into thin air. We left 
her one afternoon, curled up asleep in 
her basket by the fire, under Huldah 
Jane’s eye, while we went out to make 
calls. When we came home Fatima was 
gone! 

Huldah Jane wept and was as one dis- 
tracted. She vowed that she had never 
let Fatima out of her sight the whole 














time save once for three minutes when she 
ran up to the garret for some summer 
savory. When she came back the kitchen 
door had blown open and Fatima had 
vanished. 

Ismay and I were frantic. We ran 
about the garden and through the pines 
like mad creatures, calling Fatima—but 
in vain. Then Ismay sat down on the 
front door-steps and cried. 

“She has got out—and she’ll catch her 
death of cold—and Aunt Cynthia will 
never forgive us,” she sobbed. 

“I’m going over for Max,” I declared. 
Go I did, through the pines and over the 
fields as fast as my feet could carry me, 
thanking my stars that there was a Max 
to go to in such a predicament. 

Max came over and we had another 
search but we did not find Fatima. Days 
passed and we did not find Fatima. I 
would certainly have gone crazy had it 
not been for Max. He was worth his 
weight in gold during the awful week that 
followed. We did not dare advertise lest 
Aunt Cynthia should see it; but we in- 
quired far and wide for a white Persian 
cat with a blue spot on its tail and offered 
a reward for it; but nobody had seen it, 
although people kept coming to the house 
night and day with every kind of cat in 
baskets, wanting to know if it was the one 
we had lost. 

“We shall never see Fatima again,” I 
said hopelessly to Max and Ismay one 
afternoon. I had just turned away an 
old woman with a big yellow tommy 
which she insisted must be ours, “cause 
it kem to our place, mem, a-yowling fear- 
ful, mem, and it don’t belong to nobody 
not down our way, mem.” 

“I’m afraid you won't,” said Max. 
“She must have perished of exposure long 
ere this.” 

“Aunt Cynthia will never forgive us,” 
said Ismay dismally. ‘I had a presenti- 
ment of trouble the moment that cat came 
to The Pinery.” 

We had never heard of this presenti- 
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ment before, but Ismay is good at having 
presentiments—after things happen. 

“What will we do?” I demanded help- 
lessly. “Max, you must find some way 
out of this scrape for us.” 

“Advertise in the city papers for a 
white Persian cat,” suggested Max. 
“‘Somebody may have one for sale. If so, 
you must buy it and palm it off on your 
good aunt as Fatima.” 

“But Fatima had a blue spot on her 
tail,” I said. 

“You must advertise for a cat with a 
blue spot on its tail,” said Max. 

“It will cost a pretty penny,” said Is- 
“Fatima was valued at seventy- 


‘We must take the money we have been 
saving for our new furs,” I said sorrow- 
fully. ‘There is no other way out of it. 
It will cost us a good deal more if we lose 
Aunt Cynthia’s favor. She is quite capa- 
ble of believing that we have made away 
with Fatima deliberately and with malice 
aforethought.” 

So we advertised. Max went to town 
and had the notice inserted in the biggest 
daily. We asked any one who had a white 
Persian cat, with a blue spot on the tip 
of its tail, to dispose of to communicate 
with M. I., care of the Chronicle. 

We really did not have much hope that 
anything would come of it; so we were 
delighted and surprised over the letter 
Max brought home from town four days 
later. It was a typewritten screed from 
Montreal stating that the writer had a 
white Persian cat answering our descrip- 
tion for sale. The price was eighty dol- 
lars and if M. I. cared to go to Montreal 
and inspect the animal it would be found 
at 310 St. Sulpice Street, by inquiring 
for “Persian.” 

“Temper your joy, my friends,” said 
Ismay gloomily. “The cat may not suit. 
The blue spot may not be in the right 
place or it may be too big. I consistently 
refuse to believe that any good thing can 
come out of this deplorable affair.” 


” 
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Just at this moment the door bell rang 
and I hurried out. A boy was there with 
a telegram. I tore it open, glanced at it, 
and dashed back into the room. 

“What is it now?” cried Ismay, be- 
holding my face. 

I held out the telegram. It was from 
Aunt Cynthia; she had wired us to send 
Fatima to Montreal by express immedi- 
ately. 

For the first time in our lives Max did 
not seem ready to rush into the breach 
with a suggestion. It was I who spoke 
first. 

“Max,” I said imploringly, “you'll see 
us through this, won’t you? Neither Is- 
may nor I can rush off to Montreal at 
once. You must go—to-day. Go right 
to 310 St. Sulpice Street, and ask for 
‘Persian.’ If the cat looks enough like 
Fatima buy it and take it to Aunt Cyn- 
thia. If it doesn’t—but it must! You'll 
go, won’t you?” 

“That depends,” said Max. 

I stared at him. This was so unlike 
Max. 

“You are sending me on a nasty er- 
rand,” he said coolly. “How do I know 
that Aunt Cynthia will be deceived, even 
if this unseen cat should be a match for 
Fatima. Buying a cat in a poke is a huge 
risk. And if she should see through the 
scheme I will be in a pretty mess. Be- 
sides, there will be the wear and tear on 
my conscience, even if the plot is success- 
ful. I shall have to tell or imply some 
fibs.”” 

“Oh Max,” I said, on the verge of 
tears. 

“Of course,” said Max, looking medi- 
tatively at the fire, “if I were really one 
of the family or had any reasonable pros- 
pect of being I would not mind so much. 
It would be all in the day’s work then. 
But as it is—” 

Ismay got up and went out of the 
room. 

“Oh, Max, please,” I said. 

“Will you marry me, Sue?” demanded 
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Max sternly. “If you will agree I'll go 
to Montreal and beard the lion in his den 
unflinchingly. If necessary I will take a 
black street cat to Aunt Cynthia and 
swear that it is Fatima. I will get you 
out of the scrape if I have to prove that 
you never had Fatima, that she is safe in 
your possession at the present time, and 
that there never was such an animal as 
Fatima, anyhow. I'll do anything—say 
anything—but it must be for my future 
wife.” 

“Will nothing else do you?” I asked 
helplessly. 

“Nothing.” 

I thought hard. Of course Max was 
acting abominably, but—but—he was 
really a dear fellow—and there was Patty 
Barrett—and this was the twelfth time! 
All at once I saw that life would be a 
dreadfully dismal thing if Max were not 
around somewhere. 

“Very well,” I said crossly. 

Max took the evening train to Mon- 
treal. Next day we got a wire saying 
that it was all right. Forty-eight hours 
after his departure he was back at The 
Pinery. Ismay and I put him in a chair 
and glared at him impatiently. 

Max began to laugh and laughed until 
he turned blue. 

“I’m glad it is so amusing,” said Is- 
may severely. “If Sue and I could see 
the joke it might be more so.” 

“Dear little girls, have patience with 
me,” implored Max. “If you knew what 
it cost me to keep a straight face in Mon- 
treal you would forgive me for breaking 
out now.” 

“We forgive you—but for pity’s sake 
tell us about it,” I cried. 

“Well, as soon as I arrived in Mon- 
treal I hurried to 310 St. Sulpice Street. 
But see here—didn’t you tell me that 
your aunt’s address was 48 Cartier 
Street ?” 

“So it is.” 

“°Tisn’t. You look at the address on 
a telegram the next time you get one. 

















She went a week ago to visit another 
friend who lives at 310 St. Sulpice.” 

“Max p> 

“Sure. I rang the bell and was just 
going to ask the maid for ‘Persian’ when 
your Aunt Cynthia herself came through 
the hall and pounced on me. ‘Max,’ she 
said, ‘have you brought Fatima?’ ‘No,’ 
I answered, trying to adjust my wits to 
this new development as she towed me 
into the reception room. ‘No—I—I— 
just came to Montreal on a little matter 
of business.’ ‘Dear me,’ said Aunt Cyn- 
thia crossly, ‘I don’t know what those 
girls mean. I wired them yesterday to 
send ]’atima at once. And she has not 
come yet and I’m expecting a call at any 
time from somebody who wants to buy 
her.’ ‘Oh,’ I murmured, miring deeper 
every minute. ‘Yes,’ went on your aunt, 
‘there is an advertisement in the Bridge- 
port Chronicle for a Persian cat and I 
answered it. Fatima is really quite a 
charge, you know—and so apt to die and 
be a dead loss’—did your aunt mean a 


pun, girls?—‘and so, although I am con- 


siderably attached to her, I have decided 
to part with her.’ By this time I had got 
my second wind and I promptly decided 
that a judicious alloy of the truth was 
the thing required. ‘Well, of all the curi- 
ous coincidences! I exclaimed. ‘Why, 
Miss Ridley, it was I who advertised for 
a Persian cat—on Sue’s behalf. She and 
Ismay have become so fond of Fatima 
that they wanted one like her for them- 
selves,’ 

“You should have seen how she beamed. 
Said she always knew you really liked cats 
only you would never own up to it. We 
clinched the dicker then and there. I 
passed her over your eighty dollars—she 
took it without turning a hair—and now 
you are the joint owners of Fatima. Good 
luck to your bargain!” 

“Mean old thing!” sniffed Ismay. She 
meant Aunt Cynthia, and, remembering 
ea shabby furs, I didn’t disagree with 

er. 
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“But there is no Fatima,” I said dubi- 
ously. “How shall we account for her 
when Aunt Cynthia comes home?” 

“Why, you will have to tell her that 
the cat is lost—but you needn’t say when 
it happened. And as for the rest, Fatima 
pertains solely to you, so Aunt Cynthia 
can’t grumble. But she will have a poorer 
opinion than ever of your fitness to run a 
house alone.” 

When Max left I went to the window 
to watch him down the path. He was 
really a handsome fellow and I was proud 
of him. At the gate he turned to wave 
me good-by and as he did so he glanced 
upward. Even at that distance I saw the 
look of amazement on his face. Then he 
came bolting back. 

“Ismay, the house is on fire,” I shrieked 
as I flew to the door. 

“Sue,” cried Max, “I saw Fatima or 
her ghost at the garret window a moment 
ago!” 

“Nonsense!” I cried. But Ismay was 
already half way upstairs and we fol- 
lowed. Straight to the garret we rushed. 
There sat Fatima, sleek and complacent, 
sunning herself in the window. 

Max laughed until the rafters rang. 

“She can’t have been up here all this 
time,” I protested half tearfully. “We 
would have heard her meowing.” 

“But you didn’t,” said Max. 

“She would have died of the cold,” de- 
clared Ismay. 

“But she hasn’t,” said Max. 

“Or starved,” I cried. 

“The place is alive with mice,” said 
Max. “No, girls, there is no doubt that 
the cat has been here the whole fortnight. 
She must have followed Huldah Jane up 
that day unobserved. It is a wonder you 
didn’t hear her crying—if she did cry— 
but perhaps she didn’t—and, of course, 
you sleep downstairs. To think you never 
thought of looking here for her!” 

“It has cost us eighty dollars,” said 
Ismay with a malevolent glance at the 
sleek Fatima. 
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“Tt has cost me more than that,” I said, I looked at him sideways. He was 
as I turned to the stairway. Max held really a dear. 
me back for an instant while Ismay and “No,” I said, *“*but when we are married 
Fatima pattered down. you will have to take care of Fatima. I 
“Do you think it has cost you too won't.” 
much, Sue?” he whispered. “Dear Fatima,” said Max gratefully. 


THE OLDEN WAY 
By Clinton Scollard 


HEN by the ingle-side I sit,— 
However it may be by day,— 

And shades are drawn, and lights are lit, 
My heart goes back the olden way; 


Goes back along the paths I trod 
In that far, fair, unfettered time 
When my young feet were ardor-shod, 
And the sun rose and set to rhyme. 


The hill-crests call to me; I mount 
Through open beach and maple aisles, 
Where a pellucid forest fount 
Slips dimpling down with lyric smiles. 





A pasture reach where mandrake-moons 
Are half leaf-hid I cross, and there 

I chase the tiny seed-balloons 
The dandelions toss in air. 


Then I plunge thicket-ward, and win 
Through many a briary dip and turn, 
Drinking the hale aromas in 
From bruiséd bark and trampled fern. 


| On and yet on with vernal thews 
I swing, nor do I pause, forsooth! 
Why should I, when I have to use 
The brimmed, immortal cruse of Youth! 


And not until I cap the height, 
With my hewn staff of hickory, 
Do I drain all the deep delight 
The sweet Earth-Mother willed to me. 


The height !—Ah, immemorial hills, 
Fresh with the dawn-wind and the dew, 
My heart, when day’s loud turmoil stills, 
Yearns ever, ever back to you! 





Spire after golden sunset spire 
Crumbles, or fades to somber gray— 

O hills, from out the ingle-fire 

Beckon me still the olden way! 

















THE SUPREMACY OF LAW 


HOW GOVERNOR PEABODY MET THE INTOLERABLE SITUATION IN 
COLORADO AND RESTORED PEACE AND ORDER TO 
THE IMPERILED COMMONWEALTH 


By William Mac Leod Raine 


OR nearly a year Colorado has been 
r a focal point of observation to all 
interested in the evolution of demo- 
cratic and constitutional government. A 
state of insurrection has existed, the cul- 
mination of many years of violent law- 
lessness, and the drastic remedy of the 
chief executive :of the state has been he- 
roic and in part unprecedented. 

The accusers of Governor Peabody 
bring a formidable indictment against 
him. It is contended that he has met law- 
lessness with an equal disregard for law; 
that he has abridged the privileges and 
immunities of republican citizenship ; that 
he has usurped the functions of the judi- 
ciary and the legislature; that he has set 
up a military monarchy, absolute and un- 
fettered, in the storm centers, and has at- 
tempted to establish a citizenship which 
shall exclude certain economic and polit- 
ical organizations. Specifically, he is 
charged with having suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus, contrary to legal prece- 
dent and the spirit of the federal and the 
state constitutions; with denying legal 
counsel and a trial by jury to citizens 
criminally accused ; with deporting miners 
to other states in violation of rights’ and 
privileges granted by the federal consti- 
tution, and with setting the military un- 
der his command in contempt of court. 
These are very serious offenses. If guilty 
of such despotism Governor Peabody is 
not fit to fill the executive chair of a 
great state. But it may be conceded that 
extraordinary conditions demand some- 
times extraordinary treatment. The his- 
tory of our government has shown this 
time and again. 


It will be remembered that George 
Washington endured much this same 
storm of obloquy more than a hundred 
years ago. When, in 1794, he promptly 
exerted the authority of the federal gov- 
ernment to stamp out the Whisky Riots, 
suspending the writ of habeas corpus till 
order was restored, editors and politicians 
were not slow to impugn his judgment 
and his motives. ‘He was misled into un- 
popular course, and intreduced absolute 
power under pretext of giving energy to 
the government,” charged Randolph. The 
clamor against the president had the 
weighty names of Burr and Jefferson be- 
hind it. None the less Alexander Hamil- 
ton was right when he aligned himself 
with his chief in the declaration that 
“Proof at last has been given of the ca- 
pacity of the government to sustain it- 
self.” It is that same proof that Colo- 
rado had been vitally in need of for some 
years when James H. Peabody took the 
reins. 

The question of the executive authority 
has been in controversy ever since the for- 
mation of the government. Jackson solved 
it to his satisfaction in Nullification days, 
Lincoln decided it when the menace of 
Secession confronted him, Cleveland 
found no room for doubt when insurrec- 
tion stalked over the land at the time of 
the Chicago strike in °94; and an enlight- 
ened public sentiment has sustained them 
against the lawbreakers, despite the Con- 
stitutional literalists who feared unduly 
such a forceful expression of law. 

The theory of government is that to 
protect the commonwealth power must be 
lodged somewhere. By the wisdom of the 
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founders of this nation that power was 
distributed through three departments, 
none of which is to exercise any function 
properly belonging to another. There are, 
however, certain exceptions to this pro- 
vision, all in favor of the executive de- 
partment. The right to pardon a crim- 
inal condemned by the judiciary, the sus- 
pension of the action of courts under cer- 
tain contingencies, the power of veto, of 
calling legislative bodies into special ses- 
sion and of limiting the subjects of their 
discussion, of ordering an adjournment in 
the case of a tie vote, are all examples of 
these exceptions which extend the power of 
the executive at the expense of the other 
branches of the government. 

As a people we are rightfully so jealous 
of any possible abuse of power infringing 
on democracy that undue importance is 
often attached in the public mind to any 
seeming stretch of authority. Yet in time 
of emergency power is necessarily vested 
in the executive to act without waiting for 
or being hampered by the slower codrdi- 
nate branches of government. When the 
State is menaced by a great evil, it has 
been found the part of wisdom to allow 
the Chief Executive to protect it by what- 
ever adequate defense is necessary. Let 
the facts show whether Colorado has been 
threatened by such a calamity. 

For some years the most potent or- 
ganization of union labor in the Rocky 
Mountain states has been the Western 
Federation of Miners. It has for long 
been the dominating political and indus- 
trial factor of Montana, which position it 
achieved only after a strenuous career, 
dark with intimidation, violence, and 
bloodshed. Attempting to establish itself 
in Idaho, the Western Federation found 
its high-handed methods checked in the 
Coeur d’Alene district by the advent of 
United States troops. It then turned its 
attention to Colorado, moving its head- 
quarters to Denver, in which city are the 
offices of its president, Charles H. Moyer, 
and its secretary, W. D. Haywood. It 
would be unfair to judge other labor or- 
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ganizations by the Western Federation, 
which “‘out-Herods Herod”’ in all the ex- 
cesses to which the worst of these are 
prone in time of stress. The Federation is 
avowedly socialistic. On each member- 
ship card is the motto: “Labor produces 
all wealth; wealth belongs to the producer 
thereof.” The logical application of this 
motto has been driven home to the igno- 
rant miners by their leaders both in 
speeches and in private talk. Messrs. 
Moyer and Haywood have little in com- 
mon with sane and conservative labor 
leaders like Mitchell and Gompers, with 
whom it is a cardinal principle to meet 
capital in a friendly and conciliatory spir- 
it. Believing that the capitalist is neces- 
sarily a robber, every concession made by 
him becomes inevitably a pretext for de- 
manding more. To the wilder socialist la- 
bor leader property rights hold no re- 
spect, since their acquisition has been 
made “unjustly” at the expense of labor. 
The notorious ‘‘Mother” Jones, whose 
nauseous private record was recently ex- 
posed in print, is a firebrand. What may 
be expected to ensue from speeches like 
that of Father Haggerty, the unfrocked 
priest who addressed an ignorant mob of 
foreigners on July 3, 1902? The occa- 
sion was the dedication of a monument 
erected out of union funds to commemo- 
rate the death of an Italian unionist who 
l_st his life in a dastardly attack on non- 
union miners as they were quitting work 
at the Smuggler-Union mine. 

“That railroad is yours; the trains are 
yours; those large business blocks and 
officé buildings down town are yours; the 
mercantile stocks of goods are yours; the 
bank and the moneys there on deposit are 
yours; if you want them go and take 
them.” 

And he added a recommendation to kill 
anybody that interfered with them while 
they were taking possession. The igno- 
rant miners went home and pondered these 
things. The result of their chaotic 
thoughts has been evidenced by a long 
record of violence and bloodshed. 
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Early in 1901 Vincent St. John was 
elected to the presidency of the Telluride 
Miners’ Union, which position he held till 
June of 1903, when he fled the camp to 
escape arrest upon warrants charging 
him with riot and murder. He is now a 
fugitive from justice. St. John had 
worked in the mines about Telluride for 
two or three years prior to the time he 
was elected, but he never held a job be- 
yond the first pay-day. He was lazy, in- 
competent, and an inveterate agitator. 
Yet he had much of that eloquent mag- 
netism so dangerous in inflaming ignorant 
men. 

The Smuggler-Union mine, employing 
about six hundred men, is a corporation 
which has spent more than $3,000,000 in 
developing its property and equipping its 
mills. The mine was, in 1901, operating 
under the contract system, though it was 
optional with the men to work by the day 
at $3 for eight hours, if they so desired. 
Most of the miners, however, elected to 
work by the contract, receiving so much 
per fathom of ground broken up and re- 
moved from the slopes to the ore shutes. 
This offered a chance to earn more money 
by greater activity, and held the further 
inducement of allowing each man to be his 
own “boss.” St. John held such a con- 
tract, but failed to make it pay on ac- 
count of his innate antipathy to work. 
He earned only $1.50 a day and soon 
threw up his contract. Another man took 
it up at precisely the point where he 

.dropped it, and under exactly the same 
conditions averaged $4.65 per day. 

Restless and irresponsible as he was, 
St. John was eager to stir up trouble. He 
chose the contract system as the point of 
attack. At a packed meeting it was voted 
by his following that it be abandoned, for 
it is part of the policy of the incompetents 
to hold the more able workmen down to 
their own level of work and wages. Man- 

ager Arthur Collins, of the Smuggler- 
Union mines, replied to the demands of 
St. John that it was optional with the 
men themselves to work either by the day 








or by the ccntract, and that he would con- 
tinue the system that then obtained. On 
May 1 a strike was called. During that 
month no attempt was made to work the 
mine, but in June there was a resumption 
of work, a number of the employés hav- 
ing requested the management to reopen. 

As the night shift emerged from the 
mine at daybreak of July 3 the men were 
met by a scathing fire from the sur- 
rounding hilltops. Several of them were 
killed and others were seriously injured. 
Among those badly wounded were Charles 
Becker, the brother-in-law of Manager 
Collins, George Nicholson, and William 
Jordan. The force at the mine attempted 
a defense and killed at least one of the 
attackers, the Italian to whom the monu- 
ment was subsequently raised. But they 
were forced eventually to run up the 
white flag, since they had only a few old 
weapons to oppose two hundred and fifty 
Krag-Jorgensons. St.John negotiated for 
the attackers, and possession of the mine 
was turned over to the strikers. Down 
from the hills poured the anarchists— 
most of them Finns, Poles, Italians, and 
Austrians—all well equipped with long- 
distance, heavy-caliber rifles, which had 
been ordered, with fifty thousand rounds 
of ammunition, by St. John on Miners’ 
Union stationery from a Denver firm. 
Both this letter and the check paying for 
the goods were signed by St. John, later 
developments showed. 

The rioters took possession of the few 
weapons of the “‘scabs,” and proceeded to 
treat them with the greatest inhumanity. 
They were robbed and beaten. Their 
clothes and boots were torn from some of 
them and they were driven up the icy, 
rocky trail toward the summit of the 
range. The rioters followed them, beat- 
ing the laggards with their rifles or firing 
into the fleeing victims. Thomas Ballard, 
a quiet, steady pioneer, was shot through 
both arms from behind. Barefooted and 
faint, he dragged himself into Silverton 
next day. For many weeks he lay in a 
hospital between life and death. Edwin 

















Thomas, small and slight, was beaten and 
left for dead. He crawled down the moun- 
tain side to a deserted cabin, was found 
there in the night by two men and beaten 
again. He had incurred the enmity of his 
attackers by running the air compressor 
that he might send money to his wife and 
children in Cornwall. 

It was at this time, while the mine was 
still in the possession of the lawless rioters, 
that a state senator who had been elected 
by union votes wired to the governor: “No 
occasion for troops; mine in peaceful pos- 
session of miners.”” An evidence of the 
strength of the Federation leaders is 
shown in the fact that they have con- 
trolled public officials, electing those who 
were friendly to them and holding the 
whip of political disaster over those who 
attempted to force them to modify their 
lawlessness. The Federation controlled 
the labor vote, and was thus enabled to 
elect sheriffs and legislators, pack juries, 
and ignore the penalty of the law which 
would otherwise have followed its offenses. 

Before the attack on the Smuggler one 
J. W. Barney, a non-union shift boss em- 
ployed in that mine, went to Telluride and 
started to return late at night. He went 
to the livery stable to get his horse, and 
while waiting for the attendant to bring 
it, was set upon by four armed men. He 
was heard to cry, “‘Don’t murder me!” as 
they pushed him through the back door 
into the alley. A moment later several 
shots rang out. Barney was never seen 
again. For more than a year there was a 
standing reward of $6,000 offered for 
any information leading to his discovery 
dead or alive. The reward was never 
claimed. It is probable that the body 
was thrown in some abandoned shaft. 
The boy who was in charge of the stables 
disappeared before he could be subjected 
to a rigid examination. He has not been 
heard of since. 

On October 10, 1901, John Mahoney, 
a non-union employé of the Smuggler, 
started back to the mine from town in the 
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evening. He never reached there. His 
pay check, like Barney’s, still remains un- 
called for at the company offices. 

Wesley J. Smith, non-union shift boss 
at the Liberty Bell, started to visit his 
invalid wife at La Junta, Colo. He went 
to Telluride, drew his check and bought 
ticket and sleeper berth to leave that 
night. He was seen in the course of the 
evening with some rabid union men, but 
apparently all was friendly between them. 
He never returned to the hotel for his 
valise, nor did he call at the depot for his 
tickets. A reward of $6,000 was offered 
for information leading to his discovery. 
No one doubted that he had been mur- 
dered, and some bold persons began to 
search abandoned shafts to find the body, 
but they desisted when the word was 
passed to drop it. 

Arthur Collins was warned that his life 
was in danger after the strike had been 
settled, but he laughed at such warnings, 
declaring that nobody had now any 
grudge against him; that everything was 
running smoothly. He was murdered as 
he sat in his house playing cards with 
friends, shot through the window by an 
assassin who crawled up in the darkness. 

The list of disappearances grew long. 
Man after man vanished. To be on the 
‘scab list” was to be in danger of one’s 
life. It was a common story for non- 
unionists to be set upon and beaten. Any 
man who opposed the unions walked to 
and fro about his business under the shad- 
ow of fear, remembering how brave Ar- 
thur Collins had paid forfeit with his 
life, not knowing whether the time might 
not be at hand for his “‘removal.” Ob- 
noxious merchants were put under a boy- 
cott because they were too big to wink at 
crime and justify it by silence. 

St. John was nominated for sheriff on 
the democratic ticket. He was defeated 
by a very few votes and attributed his de- 
feat to the opposition of the Telluride 
Journal, which opposed him on _ the 
ground that the election of such a man 
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to the sheriff’s office would be a grave 
danger to the community. A boycott was 
established against the Journal and con- 
tinues to this day. Under pressure from 
the union every advertisement but five was 
withdrawn from the paper. It does not 
pay to be a stalwart or a red-blooded 
American where the Western Federation 
holds sway. 

This intolerable situation had come tu 
a climax in the year 1903. It happened 
that then, too, there came to the guberna- 
torial chair a new executive. He was a 
self-made man, one who had worked his 
way forward steadily from small things 
until he had acquired large business in- 
terests. It soon became apparent that 
James H. Peabody meant to govern the 
state in fact as well as in name. He ‘s 
not opposed to labor organizations as 
such, but he has denied them the right to 
abridge the rights of others. He has 
stood for the “open shop,” for the right 
of employers to manage their own busi- 
ness and of workmen to labor where they 
please without menace from any organiza- 
tion, for the supremacy of.law and order 
at all cost. 

It was about the time of Governor Pea- 
body’s election that a provision was in- 
serted in the constitution of the Western 
Federation which materially centralized 
the power of the organization. Before 
that time a strike could not be called 
without taking a referendum vote of the 
men to be involved, but then the power tu 
call strikes was taken out of the hands of 
the members and lodged with a committee 
of thirteen, which committee is domi- 
nated by W. D. Haywood, a strong, force- 
‘ ful zealot of the type that believes the 
end justifies the means. 

The logical result followed. Haywood 
cast his eyes toward Telluride and saw 
that lawless labor ruled the roost. The 
non-union workmen had been driven out. 
What had been done at Telluride should 
find a parallel at Cripple Creek, for, 
though that camp was pretty thoroughly 
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unionized, there were a few mines which 
still employed “‘scab” labor. The policy 
of the Federation is to control the ore 
from the time it leaves the mine until it 
becomes bullion. Messrs. Haywood and 
Moyer argued that if the workmen at the 
mills and smelters refused to handle ore 
from “unfair” mines the mine-owners 
would be forced to fall into line and em- 
ploy only union labor. An attempt was 
made to organize the smeltermen, but the 
result was not satisfactory. Demands 
were made upon the smelter operators 
and strikes developed. The Federa- 
tion faced defeat, and to save itself re- 
solved to cut off the ore supply of the 
offending mills. This was possible by 
ordering the union miners at Cripple 
Creek not to work in any mine which 
shipped ore to the “unfair” smelters. It 
must be remembered that in the Creek dis- 
trict the miners had no grievance. They 
had enjoyed for ten years an eight-hour 
day and their wages were as high as any 
obtainable in the labor market. If the 
referendum had still been in force ninety 
per cent. of the miners would have voted 
to stay at work. But the strike commit- 
tee arbitrarily ordered them “out” with- 
out consulting them. The men and their 
employers, working harmoniously  to- 
gether, were suddenly thrown into oppo- 
site camps to satisfy the vanity and hos- 
tility of the Federation officials. The 
strike was called against the better judg- 
ment of the more level-headed miners. It 
was then inevitable that in conducting it 
the worst and most fanatical socialists 
would be in control. In attempting to 
manage the metalliferous production of 
Colorado one strike had led to another 
and another until now thousands of men 
in no way involved in the original trouble 
were thrown out of employment. Within 
a year sixteen strikes, involving each 
from three hundred to twenty-one thou- 
sand men, were called in the state, due in 
every case more or less to the pernicious 
activity of the Western Federation. 

















Disorders began to occur at Colorado 
City and later at Cripple Creek. The old 
familiar story was enacted again of 
threats, intimidations, arson, beatings, vio- 
lence of different 
kinds. The state 
militia was or- 
dered to Colorado 
City by Governor 
Peabody. When 
trouble began in the 
Cripple Creek dis- 
trict troops were 
promptly put in the 
field despite the 
protest of the local 
author ities, who 
maintained that 
they were competent 
to handle the situa- 
tion. But neither 
the Governor nor 
the mine operators 
had any faith in the 
local authorities. 
They believed that 
they were either in- 
timidated by the 
strikers or were act- 
ing in their inter- 
ests. Since they had 
been elected by 
union votes and 
were in some cases 
themselves members 
of unions the coun- 
ty officials might be 
expected to sympa- 


thize with the 
strikers. They did 
more. They con- 


nived at lawlessness in the official dis- 
charge of their duty. It became thor- 
oughly understood that assaults made on 
non-union men would not be punished. 
One workman who had been assaulted 
had the temerity to carry his case to 
court. To make an example of such 
flagrant impudence he was fined $25 and 
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costs. Justice Hawkins was knocked 
down and beaten because he discharged 
some non-union miners haled before him 
on the charge of carrying concealed 
weapons. The the- 
ory of the Western 
Federation leaders 
appears to be that 
only _ lawbreakers 
should carry weap- 
ons. Sheriff Rob- 
ertson released an 
alleged criminal 
while the papers 
were being made 
out against him, 
knowing that they 
would be ready in 
half an hour. The 
Sheriff is a member 
of Miners’ Union 
No. 40. 

In short, disre- 
gard of law by 
‘union men was not 
a crime. The legal 
machinery was put 
in motion to free in- 
stead of to con- 
vict criminals, It 
was matter of com- 
mon gossip that the 
strike leaders en- 
couraged excesses ; 
and there is_ evi- 
dence to show that 
they are the direct 
instigators of riot 
and murder at 
Cripple Creek just 
as at Telluride and 
Idaho Springs. Siace they controlled the 
local authorities peace was not likely soon 
to be restored. 

Under these conditions General Sher- 
man Bell, adjutant-general of the state 
guard, soon found it necessary to super- 
sede rather than assist the local authori- 
ties. Incendiary strike leaders and sus- 
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pected criminals were arrested and thrown 
into the “bullpen.” They appealed to the 
civil courts, and their release was finally 
ordered by Judge Seeds. The military 
officials did not, however, recognize the 
order of the court until Governor Pea- 
body sanctioned their release. Nor did 
the opinion of the courts agree in the mat- 
ter of jurisdiction. Judge Hallett of the 
United States district court supported the 
executive view. After quoting precedents 
and giving his reasons, the judge took 
occasion to indorse Governor Peabody : 

“The people of this state are to be con- 
gratulated upon having a governor who 
will enforce the law. This court will-not 
interfere with him in the execution of his 
duties.” 

The supreme court of the state has 
also put itself on record as holding the 
view that the executive is not to be inter- 
fered with by the courts while suppressing 
an insurrection. President Moyer of the 
Western Federation had been arrested at 
Telluride, and a test case was made of the 


right of the military to hold him against’ 


an order of the court. “Fhe decision of 
the supreme court of the state of Colo- 
rado in the Moyer habeas corpus case 
completely sustained the contention of 
Governor Peabody. Realizing that the 
case involved the fundamental relations of 
the various departments of the govern- 
ment, the supreme court had invited seven 
of the most eminent lawyers of Colorado 
to assist the tribunal in arriving at a 
sound conclusion. As it happened, six out 
of these seven advisers were chosen from 
the political party opposed to the gov- 
ernor. This court in its findings rules that 
the power of determining whether a state 
of insurrection exists resides solely in the 
chief executive of the state, and sustains 
him in employing whatever means may in 
his opinion be necessary to enforce law 
and restore order. 

“The power and authority of the mili- 
tia in such circumstances are not unlike 
that of the police of a city, or the sheriff 
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of a county. Certainly such offi- 
cials would be justified in arresting the ri- 
oters and placing them in jail without 
warrant, and detaining them there until 
the riot was suppressed. If, as contended 
by petitioner, the military, as soon as a 
rioter or insurrectionist is arrested, must 
turn him over to the civil authorities of 
the county, the arrest might, and in many 
cases would, amount to a mere farce. He 
could be released on bail and left free to 
again join the rioters. ‘ 

“Nor do these views conflict with section 
22 of the Bill of Rights, which provides 
that the military shall always be in strict 
subordination to the civil power. 

“The governor, in employing the mili- 
tia to suppress an insurrection, is merely 
acting in his capacity as the chief civil 
magistrate of the state In other 
words, he is exercising the civil power vest- 
ed in him. by law through a particular 
means which the state has provided for the 
protection of its citizens.” 

These quotations from the decision of 
the state’s supreme court set at rest ef- 
fectually the charge that the governor 
met lawlessness with lawlessness. In his 
opinion, and in that of most good and 
well-informed citizens, a state of insurrec- 
tion existed which the local authorities 
were not able or else not willing to sup- 
press, nor were the courts able to meet the 
emergencies that had arisen. It became 
necessary then for the chief executive to 
exercise those extraordinary powers dele- 
gated him to defend the commonwealth in 
time of peril. Nor does anybody doubt if 
the militia had not been called out, or if 
the governor and General Bell had not 
faced the situation squarely and taken 
hold of it with both hands, that there 
would have been a very carnival of blood- 
shed in the affected districts. 

And even with the military on the spot 
more than a score of men have been mur- 
dered during the past year. An explo- 
sion of dynamite occurred in the Vindi- 
cator mine which killed two non-union em- 








ployes, a superintendent and a shift boss. 
The evidence shows conclusively that the 
explosion was the deliberate work of men 
opposed to the working of the mines with 
non-union labor. An attempt to wreck a 
trainload of workingmen was fortunately 
frustrated, but the anarchistic firebrands 
of the Western Federation, believing that 
it was necessary to make signal proof of 
its vengeance if the reign of terror was to 
continue, blew up early on the morning 
of June 6 the Independence station of the 
Florence and Cripple Creek railway. Some 
twenty-five or thirty men, who had just 
left work at the Findley mine and were on 
their way home, had gathered on the plat- 
form to take the train. Thirteen men were 
killed, and eight others severely, if not 
mortally, wounded. Two hundred pounds 
of dynamite had been placed under the 
platform and had been fired by a wire 
which ran back from the station to a mine 
dump one hundred yards away. 

This was the last murderous protest of 
the anarchist miners to maintain their 
stand in Colorado. The method of rule 
by intimidation had been ended by Sher- 
man Bell’s heavy hand at Telluride; it 
had been terminated at Idaho Springs by 
an unlawful uprising of the citizens after 
the cowardly attempt to kill non-union 
workers in the Sun and Moon plant explo- 
sion; it was to end in the Cripple Creek 
district by the organization of a “com- 
mittee of safety” composed of leading citi- 
zens. The resignation of city and county 
officials was promptly demanded. Sheriff, 
coroner, marshals, police magistrates, and 
others were forced to tender their resigna- 
tions from the offices to which the unions 
had elected them. 

The strike leaders became alarmed. A 
mass meeting was called for that evening 
by the citizens’ committee. C. C. Hamlin, 
secretary of the Mine Owners’ Association, 
was speaking when the union miners 
opened fire. They killed two men and 
wounded several others, then barricaded 
themselves one hundred and twenty-five 
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strong in the union hall. The Victor com- 
pany of the National Guards was ordered 
out, and after a sharp fusillade the union 
men surrendered. Relieved from the 
weight of fear that had so long oppressed 
them, the citizens of Cripple Creek and 
the surrounding district lost their heads. 
A turn of the tide had suddenly swept 
them into power, and the revulsion was 
great. 

So, too, was the provocation. They had 
seen crime shelter itself behind the bulwark 
of official partiality, had seen courts made 
inoperative by biased juries, and their re- 
spect for law, as it was administered in the 
disaffected district, was under eclipse. 

The civil authorities had failed and the 
military had succeeded. In the mines were 
working contentedly three thousand men, 
and the troops were withdrawn. Then 
came the wholesale assassination at the 
railroad station, followed by the wilful 
and deliberate murder of two men at Vic- 
tor and the wounding of very many oth- 
ers. The fear of assassination had been 
daily with the residents of Teller County. 
The history of the Coeur d’Alene, of Lead- 
ville and of Idaho Springs, had taught 
them that peace would rule if the Federa- 
tion criminals were deported. 

With the people of Cripple Creek it 
was not a constitutional question, but one 
of security for life and property. It is 
not sufficient for critics to condemn Teller 
County for sending away its criminals and 
crime writers. The pertinent question is 
what else could they have done? Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. If 
this is applicable to an individual, why not 
a community? And if a city may force 
dangerous characters to leave as the police 
do in nearly every municipality in Amer- 
ica, why may not a county do so for the 
public good? So Teller County reasons 
with some show of right. 

Taking the administration of affairs 
into their own hands, the citizens in effect 
established a temporary vigilance commit- 
tee. Evidence was discovered among the 
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personal belongings of some of the union- 
ists at Victor which seemed to show further 
murderous intent on the part of some of 
the strikers. Group photographs of 
miners were found, with some of the faces 
numbered. For example, the Vindicator 
mine employes were shown in one picture, 
and on the back of the photograph names 
of non-union miners were written to cor- 
respond with the numbers. Two of these 
names were scored through by a pen, with 
the added information, “attend to Novem- 
ber 23.” The men indicated had been 
blown up in the Vindicator explosion of 
that date. It is a fair presumption that 
the others were to be “attended to” later. 

General Bell hurried at once to Victor 
and took command of the situation. He 
rounded up in a drag-net of militia every 
suspect in the district. The names of the 
men were gone over carefully one by one. 
They were judged on their records, and 
those whose past showed them to be friends 
of disorder were promptly deported. 

It may be safely added that most of 
them were very glad to be removed. 

The conditions in Colorado are so dif- 
ferent from those in a thickly settled com- 
munity like Pennsylvania that a different 
treatment must necessarily be taken. Dur- 
ing all this struggle of law and order 
against the Western Federation and kin- 
dred organizations but three counties were 
involved most of the time, and only a part 
of those. But the topography of the coun- 
try is such, the reservoirs so inaccessible 
and the mines themselves often so remote, 
that it would be impossible to patrol all 
the places which might lend themselves to 
the dynamiter and the assassin. President 
J. C. Craig, of the state citizens’ alliance, 
points out that a stick of dynamite under 
a pipe line or a power plant might en- 
danger the lives of a hundred men under- 
ground, nor could ten thousand soldiers 
guarantee safety if the district were filled 
with hundreds of disaffected persons. It 
became then an imperative necessity to de- 
port such persons as were evilly disposed 
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in order that peace might be secured and 
in order to defend from chance of harm 
those who were peaceably at work. Nor 
need any sympathy be wasted on those 
who were deported. Most of them did 
not want work, nor could they have ob- 
tained it if they had desired it. Many 
of them were in the employ of the Western 
Federation, the policy of which has been 
to keep a certain number of trouble-breed- 
ers at storm centers, moving them from 
place to place, as occasion seemed to de- 
mand. It was this class, loud in complaint 
about the forfeiture of their constitutional 
rights and very plausible in talk for pub- 
lication, that Governor Peabody and Gen- 
eral Bell assisted over the state line for 
Colorado’s good and their own safety. 
Only those whose presence would be likely 
to foment trouble were removed. The min- 
ing population of Cripple Creek is nor- 
mally a peaceful and law abiding one, but 
professional agitators had produced a 
condition which made it unsafe for the 
community that those preaching sedition 
should stay there. Therefore Sherman 
Bell’s drag-net went out, and in the inter- 
ests of law and order gathered up such 
men as put themselves in opposition to the 
established government. 

It has been charged that the military 
have acted harshly and in violation of the 
rights of private citizens. Well, one can 
not kill a rattlesnake gently. The tem- 
porary seizure of private property, the 
censorship of a press which was giving en- 
couragement to the forces in rebellion, the 
detention and deportation of men “with- 
out trial or due process of law,” find their 
justification in the emergency. There 
come times of danger when a private citi- 
zen may not wisely insist upon his full 
rights. In case of mutiny the captain of 
a ship is an autocrat. The police are em- 
powered to make a crowd “move on” when 
the situation is such that its presence is a 
danger. This is exactly what Governor 
Peabody has done. He has required cer- 
tain disaffected persons who might and 














surely would interfere with the establish- 
ment of peace to move on from the scene of 
disturbance. That this has been done as 
gently as possible can hardly be disputed 
when one bears in mind that during the 
year while the militia have been in the field 
but one striker has suffered death (resist- 
ing arrest) at the hands of the soldiers, 
while in the same period more than a score 
of innocent people have fallen victims to 
secret or open murder on the part of an- 
archists. The acts of the military find 
their justification in “military necessity.” 
The restraint and deportation of suspects 
is an executive, not a judicial act. It 
should be judged only upon a knowledge 
of the exceptional circumstances that 
seemed to necessitate drastic measures. 
There is certainly far more danger of 
a state government failing to protect its 
citizens than of using its authority in ar- 
bitrary manner; far more danger of its 
being too lenient to those abusing liberty 
than too harsh. Governor Peabody has 
emphasized again the great truth that no 
body of citizens, however large in num- 
ber, is superior to the state, and that law- 
lessness is not the less criminal because 
hundreds of persons are engaged in it in- 
stead of one. He has rendered a service 
to the country in distinguishing sharply 
between organized labor that seeks legal 
redress for grievances and that which at- 
tempts to force what it desires by thug- 
gery and dynamite and intimidation. The 
present governor did not create the condi- 
tions which he has had to meet. He was 
not responsible for the failure of a corrupt 
legislature to pass the eight-hour bill that 
had been pledged by both parties. It was 
unfortunate that the labor troubles that 
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had been brewing for years grew acute 
just at this time and that revolutionary 
labor leaders turned to Colorado as their 
Mecca of disorder. But these things were 
conditions, and the new governor accepted 
them as such. He has stood firmly for 


law and order. He has insisted on the 
maintenance of the “open shop,” on the 
right of an American citizen to work 
where he pleased or to hire whomever he 
pleased, and he has guaranteed protection 
against interference to vested property 
rights and to the men with the dinner pail. 

Much has been written of the contempt 
for law of the citizens of Colorado. In 
point of fact, the resident of that state has 
not changed his nature because he lives 
under the blue sky of the Rockies. He is 
like the inhabitant of any other state—a 
plain, honest, law-abiding American citi- 
zen, slow to realize an evil, patient to en- 
dure it, prone to error but desirous always 
of finding an equitable settlement of any 
difficulty. 

That settlement has been found. The 
mills and smelters are running under a full 
force, the mines are again in operation. 
The forces that make for anarchy have 
been met and defeated. Business men feel 
that the air has been clarified and that the 
very great resources of the state will con- 
tinue in the development which was inter- 
rupted by the labor wars of the past year 
or two. The day of intimidation is past, 
thanks to Governor Peabody’s fearless 
energy. Telluride, Victor, and Idaho 
Springs are once more in America, and 
weak-kneed officials will no longer find it 
profitable to administer the law subject 
to the approval of the central committee 
of the Western Federation of Miners. 





HOW HE WON—AND PAID 
AN INCIDENT IN THE INTERESTING CAREER OF MR. DECK MELTON 
By Wood Levette Wilson 


was not one-third full, and half the 
cottages on the heights that over- 
looked the beach were still masked with 
drawn curtains and closed doors. But now 
the former modest and unimportant fish- 
ing village, which had, in the native 
eagerness for the dollar, degenerated into 
a summer resort, in imminent danger of 
becoming fashionable, felt the near ap- 
proach of July with the increasing throbs 
of its summer life. The Inn buzzed with 
guests, the doors and windows of all the 
cottages were open to the tempered 
breezes of the Atlantic, the narrow, sandy 
streets were trod by many people in the 
brightly picturesque costumes that tell of 
city dwellers on an outing, and from 
morning until late—sometimes, indeed, 
very late—at night the air of quiet Sam- 
oset vibrated with the careless talk and 
laughter of the people who live to live. 
“If there gets to be much more of a 
crowd here I'll have to skip back to 
Broadway for peace and quiet,” thought 
Deck Melton, as he stepped out of his 
bath house ready for his morning plunge. 
Samoset was still primitive in regard 
to its bath houses. These were a cluster 
of mere shacks down on the beach, which 
was reached by several stairways from the 
heights. A very modest sum paid each 
week to the enterprising old fisherman 
who controlled the shanties entitled you 
to the use of one of them and the posses- 
sion of a key to its door, which could have 
been unlocked with a button-hook. 
Midday was the usual bathing time, and 
there was no one in sight when Deck 
waded through the loose sand down to 
where the heavy surf was pounding 
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against the sharply shelving beach. The 
surf was always heavy at Samoset, and 
those who went into it had to do some- 
thing more than dabble. 

Deck waded into the water up to his 
knees, and, as the next big roller ap- 
proached, plunged through it and came 
up half a dozen yards out. Then, in the 
lazy enjoyment of the mere luxury of the 
thing, swam slowly seaward, occasionally 
turning on his back to float while he gazed 
at the unbroken blue above. Presently he 
dropped his feet and began to tread water 
as he looked about to see where he was. 

“Why, this isn’t very far,” he thought, 
as he glanced toward the shore. “I'll go 
out farther. Hello!’ he exclaimed, as a 
swell lifted him up, and he turned his 
eyes seaward. “There’s some fellow out 
there now. He must be the real thing. 
T’ll go out and see who he is.” 

He turned on his side, and with a 
reaching overhand stroke swam briskly 
outward. When he raised his head again 
to locate the swimmer, he caught his 
breath. 

“By George!” he gasped. “It’s a 
woman!’ He glanced back at the shore 
and saw that he was much farther out 
than he had ever been before. “Well, the 
nerve of her!” he muttered. 

She was swimming shoreward, and as 
he made his way slowly toward her he 
saw that her face bore the tense expres- 
sion of one who is making a great effort. 
Her lips were closely compressed, but she 
had all the signs of being almost out of 
breath. 

“Tired?” he asked, as he drew near 
her. 

“Yes !”? she gasped, then closed her lips. 
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Half a dozen vigorous strokes put him 
along side of her. 

“Put your hand on my shoulder,” he 
said, unceremoniously. 

She did not answer, but she obeyed, 
and as the hand settled firmly in place, 
Deck Melton felt something go through 
him that he had never felt before in all 
the thirty-five years of his life. He did 
not stop to analyze the sensation; he did 
not care to understand it; it was there, 
and he was satisfied. Without a word he 
swam steadily shoreward with his charge, 
who still assisted herself weakly with her 
free arm. 

“We can touch bottom here,” he said, 
finally, as he quit swimming and let his 
feet down. 

She let go of his shoulder, and found 
a footing, but in another moment would 
have been thrown on her face by the 
waves if he had not caught her by the 
arm. He steadied her as she climbed 
weakly up the beach beyond the reach of 
the water. 

“T think I’ll rest here a moment,” she 


panted, as she dropped down on the warm 
sand. “I’m rather out of breath.” 

She lay back on the beach, her breast 
heaving and her eyes closed, while Deck 
watched her with some wonder and more 


embarrassment. This was a tableau that 
he had never composed even in his day 
dreams, and he was at a loss to know what 
to do or to say; so he stood silent and 
waited. As she lay there it occurred to 
him that she was a remarkably pretty 
woman. After a while she took a long 
breath and opened her eyes. Deck noted 
that they were dark brown and very large. 

“If there is anything I can do,” he 
began, hesitatingly, “or any one I can 
go after for you—” 

“Oh, no, nothing, no one,” she an- 
swered with a slight smile, as she sat up. 
“Pm all right now, I think.” 

She started to rise, and he stepped 
quickly forward to help her, his embar- 
rassment forgotten. 
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“Tt sounds almost foolish to thank you, 
Mr.—” She hesitated. 

“Melton.” 

“After what you have done for me. If 
you hadn’t been there I don’t believe I 
could have held out.” The barest per- 
ceptible shudder passed over her at the 
thought. 

“Oh, yes, you could!” protested Deck, 
deprecatingly. “You were getting along 
fine. I just gave you a little lift—that 
was all. But I’m mighty glad I was on 
hand to do it, just the same!” 

This last was so far removed from the 
perfunctory, was in such a tone of hearty 
sincerity, that it made her raise her eyes 
to his. He met them fairly and honestly, 
but she dropped her glance quickly, al- 
most with a flush. 

“TI think [ll go now,” she said, a little 
nervously. “Good—good morning.” 

As she walked briskly away toward her 
bathhouse, Deck dropped down on the 
sand and lay staring out over the broad 
Atlantic. He thought he was thinking, 
but he was not; he was merely seeing in 
the rolling waves, in the spray of the toss- 
ing breakers, in the distant fleecy white 
clouds, an oval face, warmly tinted from 
the breath of the sun and the ocean; large 
brown eyes, a coil of tightly wound brown 
hair surmounting a shapely head; bare, 
round, but strong-looking arms, and a 
dark blue bathing suit with more or less 
indefinite touches of white trimming about 
it. Taken altogether the picture was that 
of a woman about twenty-seven or twen- 
ty-eight years old, with a slender but well 
rounded figure. 

“TI wonder who she is,” he mused, half- 
aloud, as he absent-mindedly felt for the 
pocket where he carried his cigars. Then 
he realized where he was, and went back 
to his bathhouse. 

After breakfast Deck sought the cor- 
ner of the veranda farthest removed from 
the restless traffic of the hotel people, and 
sat down to smoke and think—again to 
see the picture in the rolling waves, now 
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far below him, in the spray of the toss- 
ing breakers, in the distant fleecy white 
clouds. The firm footsteps of an energetic 
man aroused him, and he turned his head 
toward them with some annoyance at the 
interruption. Tom Bannister was ap- 
proaching with outstretched hand. 

“Mr. Melton,” he exclaimed, as he 
wrung Deck’s hand in a way that left no 
doubt of his earnestness, “a man can’t 
very well say all he feels in a case like 
this, but I think you’ll understand.” 

Deck had risen, and was looking at him 
in a puzzled manner. 

“I pass,” he said, finally. 

“My sister, you know.” 

“Oh!’ He was more interested now. 
“Ts she all right, and—and rested?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, she’s all right now, 
but when I think of what might have hap- 
pened if you hadn’t been there, I—” 

“Suppose we forget that, if you don’t 
mind. I didn’t do anything but swim in, 
just as I’d have had to do if I hadn’t 
—hadn’t met your sister out there. But I 
thought you were alone here?” He was 
turning the talk unconsciously from him- 
self to Miss Bannister as a more interest- 
ing subject. “I didn’t know your people 
were with you.” 

“Mother and Agatha were later than 
usual in coming down this year, and 
didn’t get here until yesterday afternoon. 
That’s the reason why you haven’t met 
them ; but I want you to come right along 
with me and meet them now.” 

Deck had sat down again. He pushed 
his hat back on his head, and took several 
long puffs at his cigar. Finally he turned 
and looked Bannister full in the eyes. 

“Are you right sure you want me to 
meet them?” he asked, slowly. 

Bannister stared at him in amazement. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“What do you know about me?” 

“Know about you? Why—well, I don’t 
know. I know I’ve known you for about 
a week here as a good fellow who plays a 
good game of billiards and can take a 
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drink like a gentleman, and—and—” He 
hesitated. 

“And that’s all.” 

“Well, suppose it is?” 

“You know my name?” 

“I’ve understood it was Melton.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Melton—Decker 
Melton. Maybe you have heard it be- 
fore.” 

“It does seem as if I had, but I can’t 
just—I suppose I ought to remember, 
but—I ask your pardon, but I can’t just 
identify it.” 

“Well, then, maybe you’ve heard the 
name of the man who used to be my part- 
ner before Mr. Jerome put us out of busi- 
ness.” Deck had a good deal the feeling 
that he thought a man must have when 
he is committing suicide slowly. “His 
name is Archie Corrigan.” 

Bannister straightened up in his chair. 
He needed no further identification. He 
had even in his quiet turns about town 
visited the gambling house of Corrigan 
& Melton, and amused himself in a dilet- 
tante way with the roulette wheel. 

“Yes,” he said, half to himself, “I re- 
member now.” 

Both men sat silent for a time, and 
looked down at the restless water—Deck 
seeing the picture drift farther and 
farther away from him; Bannister meas- 
uring the social gulf with his mind’s eye. 

“Melton,” he said, suddenly, “I’m no 
cad, and I know you well enough, at any 
rate, to know that you’re not one. I know 
what you mean, and I take it that you 
know what I mean. We’ve been a good 
deal together this last week, and, if you’re 
willing, I assume that we shall see still 
more of each other; at least I hope so. As 
to my mother and sister—well, I propose 
to tell them what I know about you— 
which is fair—and I’m sure they’lI— Now 
you understand how I mean it all, don’t 
you?” And Bannister held out his hand. 

“Sure,” replied Deck, gravely, as he 
took it. “That’s square all around.” 

Then, as Deck sat there alone seeing 
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the picture in the rolling waves, in the 
spray of the tossing breakers, in the dis- 
tant fleecy clouds, it did not seem to be 
drifting away quite so rapidly. Presently 
he got up and tossed his cigar over the 
railing. 

“I still seem to be a good deal of a 
damn fool, considering my age and ex- 
perience,” he muttered. 

The morning went by slowly; he 
watched the more timid bathers dabble in 
the edge of the surf at midday; luncheon 
passed, and the afternoon dragged on, 
and still he saw nothing more of Bannis- 
ter. Then he bowed to the inevitable in 
sorrow rather than in resentment, and took 
a long walk down the beach. From far-off 
headland, where he sat by the lighthouse, 
watching the picture fade into the unat- 
tainable, he heard the whistle of the four 
o’clock boat, and soon after saw her mak- 
ing her way, with almost empty decks, 
back toward the heat-burdened throng of 
the city, to bring another cargo of the 
seekers of pleasure and comfort the next 
day. 

“T ought to be on her,” he muttered, 
“and I will be to-morrow. This is no 
place for me. The crowd’s getting too 
thick.” 

At dinner he scanned the big room fur- 
tively, yet eagerly, for the Bannisters, 
but they were not to be seen. Then he 
sought a shadowy corner of the moonlit 
veranda, and smoked through the even- 
ing with a steadily falling opinion of his 
place in the world. 

The beach was deserted when he went 
to take his early plunge the next morn- 
ing, and though he swam far out and 
back again, he saw in the waves no bob- 
bing head surmounted with a tightly 
coiled crown of brown hair. 

At two o’clock that afternoon, Mr. 
Decker Melton paid his bill and notified 
the clerk of the hotel that his trunk was 
ready to be sent down to the pier. At three 
o’clock he was sitting on the veranda with 
his handbag at his feet, smoking grimly, 
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while he waited for the four o’clock boat. 
The veranda was so completely deserted 
that presently when he heard light foot- 
steps near him he looked up in spite of 
himself. And then— 

As he afterward described it to himself, 
he had the feeling a man has when he is 
fool enough to stay in a big jackpot on 
an ace and a king, and catches the other 
three kings in the draw. Miss Agatha 
Bannister stood before him. 

“Why, good afternoon, Mr. Melton,” 
she said, cordially, as she stopped near 
his chair. 

He was on his feet, hat in hand, in an 
instant, with a thousand thoughts rush- 
ing through his head and leaving him not 
words enough to form an appropriately 
commonplace sentence. He merely bowed 
and mumbled in an unintelligible way that 
seemed to serve as a greeting. 

“Are you going away?” she asked, in 
some surprise, as she glanced at the 
satchel. 

“Yes,” he answered, pulling himself 
together with considerable effort, “I’m 
going back on the four o’clock boat.” 

“[’m sorry,” she said, frankly, “and 
I’m sure my brother will be disappointed 
when he returns.” 

“When he returns?” 

“Why, yes, didn’t you know? I sup- 
posed he saw you before he went away. 
He got a telegram calling him back to 
the city yesterday, and left on the after- 
noon boat.” 

Deck took a long breath, and for a mo- 
ment his eyes grew dreamy. So this was 
the reason that— The picture grew nearer 
and clearer than ever before until his eyes 
slowly turned to the original. Then he 
aroused himself with a start. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said; “won’t 
you sit down—please ?” 

She smiled a little at the “please,” but 
sat down. Deck leaned against a post. 
looking down at her as much as he 
dared, and, perhaps, more than he should. 

“I didn’t know your brother had gone 
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away,” he said, after a little pause. “I 
thought—” Then he stopped, and for a 
moment the color showed a little deeper 
beneath the tan of his cheeks. 

“Ves p? 

The four o’clock boat at the pier was 
now taking aboard the few passengers 
who were bound cityward. 

“Is your brother coming back—soon?” 

“Oh, yes; we look for him to-morrow.” 

With the thousand thoughts still rush- 
ing through his head, but bringing their 
words now, and with the most eager de- 
sire to talk, Deck was oppressed by a feel- 
ing that perhaps his present position was 
a transgression of the confidence that had 
been tacitly placed in him. There was an- 
other perceptible pause. 

“Did your brother tell you—” He hesi- 
tated. The under voice that keeps up its 
running comment on our most serious ut- 
terances was repeating insistently : “Fool ! 
Fool! Fool!” Still it was a matter of com- 
mon honesty and fair dealing, so he 
braced himself and began again. 

“Did your brother tell you—” 

“My brother told mother and me just 
before he left”—she rather emphasized 
the last four words—“that he wanted us 
to meet his friend, Mr. Decker Melton, 
of New York, and we told him that we 
should be very glad to do so.” 

Faintly to Deck’s otherwise absorbed 
consciousness sounded the hoarse whistle 
of the four o’clock boat as she drew away 
from the Samoset pier. It did not occur 
to him that he was concerned in the de- 
parture. 

“There,” she exclaimed, “you’ve missed 
your boat, and it is my fault!” 

“Oh, well,” he responded in a tone of 
comfortable satisfaction peculiarly unlike 
his former efforts at conversation, “it 
doesn’t really make any difference, you 
know. I believe I’d rather stay over and 
—and see your brother, anyhow.” 

Early morning plunges in the surf, 
dreamy afternoons under a beach awning 
when the coolness of the salt breeze tem- 
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pered the heat of the sun, quiet evenings 
on the hotel veranda removed from the 
hurly-burly of the tireless merrymakers— 
and Deck passed a week that he felt to be 
the best, yet one of the most anxious of 
his life. Carefully he steered the course 
of his conversation around the rocks of 
his experience, for his life voyage had 
been in different waters from hers. He 
was now in channels that he knew only 
vaguely, and he was in constant fear of 
making a wrong turn that would leave 
him wrecked and derelict. Careful and 
conventional as he strove to be for the 
sake of safety, he was almost a revelation 
to Agatha Bannister. From him she got 
a view of the world that she had never 
known before; and it was a very real, 
practical world, with its struggles, its dis- 
appointments, its rare triumphs and not 
a few hardships. With her increasing 
knowledge of the side of life that was so 
far removed from her, she felt herself 
growing larger, broader, more catholic in 
her views, more tolerant in her attitude 
toward those not born to comfortable pos- 
sibilities. Of course, this growing friend- 
ship between Mr. Melton and Miss Ban- 
nister was— 

“Shall we say rather informal, my 
dear?” suggested Mrs. Bannister, a little 
anxiously. 

“Why, yes, mother, we might as well 
say that,” her daughter replied, with the 
calm assurance of one who feels she is 
quite able to maintain the position she 
has assumed. Agatha Bannister’s twenty- 
eight years and naturally self-reliant dis- 
position endowed her with a good deal of 
independence. “Yes,” she repeated, “in- 
formal is a very good word, because the 
way Mr. Melton found me out there, 
farther than I should have ever gone alone, 
was also informal, and the way he helped 
me in when I was so exhausted I could 
scarcely keep afloat was informal, too. 
And, indeed, mother dear, if it had not 
been for Mr. Melton’s informality you 
would have had your summer’s outing 
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spoiled by seeing me washed up on the 
beach by the next tide.” 

Mrs. Bannister gave a sigh which only 
half-masked a slight shudder. It had been 
several years since she had been able to 
argue with her daughter effectively, and 
she took a good deal of comfort in the 
thought that it was not necessary any- 
how, as Tom was quite capable of man- 
aging. The sublime maternal confidence 
in the son failed not even where the deli- 
cate affairs of a daughter’s heart are in- 
volved, and where, if she only knew it, he 
was the far more helpless and blundering. 

And Deck? He had been gradually 
losing his perspective of existing condi- 
tions and prejudices—drifting dreamily 
on the sea of the ideal, without chart, 
without compass and without port—when 
the awakening came. 

A stiff wind during the night had left 
an unusually heavy surf, and they were 
still laughing as they made their way 
back to the hotel over the manner in which 
Agatha had been swept off her feet by a 
big roller just as she was coming out. 
The morning boat, which was then land- 
ing her passengers, had only attracted 
their passing attention. Their affairs had 
reached the stage where extraneous affairs 
had scant interest for them. 

Suddenly Agatha’s laugh collapsed 
into a gasping “Oh!” . 

“What’s the matter?” exclaimed Deck, 
turning to her with quick anxiety. Her 
face was pale, and she was staring past 
him at the pier along which the boat’s 
passengers were making their way toward 
the hotel. 

“Oh—Oh, nothing,” she replied, with 
an effort that was shown in the twitching 
of her lips. Then the color surged back 
to her face again, and she turned her 
eyes in another direction as if to relieve 
them of something she did not want to 
see. 
Deck glanced toward the pier. Long 
training at the card table had taught him 
to suppress his emotions, and he gave no 
sign of what he felt; otherwise he might 
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have said more than Agatha did. Tom 
Bannister had been down to meet the 
morning boat, and from it was now es- 
corting to the hotel the beautiful Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste, premiére danseuse of 
the Gaiety Theater, with every evidence 
of feeling the greatest pleasure in this 
privilege. 

Deck asked no further explanation, and 
Agatha volunteered none. They walked 
silently to the hotel far behind Mr. Ban- 
nister and Mademoiselle Celeste, and part- 
ed, both striving not to appear conscious 
of anything unusual, with the most per- 
functory commonplaces. 

Then Deck went straight to his room 
and ordered his breakfast sent up to him. 
The dream had been interrupted—pain- 
fully interrupted—and he wanted to do 
a little thinking before he met Mademoi- 
selle Celeste in the presence of the Ban- 
nisters—if he ever did so. 

He had forgotten, in his dream of the 
last week, that Tom Bannister was en- 
gaged to marry Mademoiselle Celeste— 
rumor said in the coming autumn; he had 
forgotten his own acquaintance with Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste, something that Tom 
Bannister had evidently not heard of, 
and was not likely to hear of—now. 
Agatha’s gasping “Oh!” told Deck plain- 
ly enough that she not only did not ap- 
prove of her future sister-in-law, but that 
her whole nature—was it intuition, Deck 
wondered—protested against her. And 
he—he rebelled against such a connection 
even more than she. He pushed away his 
half-eaten breakfast, and lighted a cigar. 

“It won’t do,” he growled, puffing vig- 
orously, almost viciously. “It won’t do, 
and it’s got to be stopped. The idea of 
such a woman being daily associated with 
—in fact, almost living with—” 

He got up and paced the room. 
Stopped? Aye, but how? This is a sub- 
ject which the code of men forbids even 
friends to discuss. No man oan go to an- 
other and say: 

“Old chap, you must pardon me, but 
really your fiancée—” 
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Manifestly such a course was impossi- 
ble, especially when one was involved. 
There must be some other way, and— 

“It’s up to me to find it,” he muttered, 
with the steely glint of determination in 
his gray eyes. 

He could do no good where he was, 
and he was somewhat afraid that he 
might do harm to his own cause without 
benefiting those he sought to protect. 

“Best pull out and wait for a better 
opening,” he thought. 

With a feeling that he did not want to 
meet any one, he went down a little used 
stairway and out a side door of the corri- 
dor—and met Mademoiselle Celeste face 
to face on the veranda. She flushed, stif- 
fened, and then recovered herself. 

“Why, hello, Decker, old chap!” she 
exclaimed, with assumed goodfellowship. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, just getting sunburned,” he re- 
plied, without an echo of her imitation 
cordiality. “What are you doing here?” 

“I came down to visit Mr. Bannister’s 
family,” she answered, with a considerable 
accession of dignity. 

“Where is Mr. Bannister now?” asked 
Deck, as he glanced around. He would 
prefer not to be seen talking so familiarly 
to Mademoiselle Celeste. 

“Oh, he has gone down to see about one 
of my trunks that missed the boat.” 

“T see,” he said, as he turned to leave. 

“And, Deck,” she said, almost timidly, 
as she touched his arm to detain him, 
“don’t you think it will be better if we— 
if we don’t know each other while we are 
here?” 

“A whole lot better!”? he declared, with 
brusk heartiness, as he walked down the 
steps and made his way to the telegraph 
Office. 

An hour later Mr. Archie Corrigan, in 
New York, received the following tele- 


gram: 


“Telegraph me quick to come back at 
Deck.” 


once. 
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Just after luncheon Deck was jarred 
by this response: 


“Yours received. Come back at once, 
as requested. A. Corrican.” 


“Archies a bit thick about some 
things,” he sighed. “I can’t show more 
than the envelope of this.” 

There was a sorry-to-have-you-leave 
good-by from Tom, the suspicion of a 
feeling of relief in the politely expressed 
regrets of Mrs. Bannister, and an almost 
silent farewell with Agatha; and the four 
o’clock boat carried Deck back to the city. 

At his rooms Deck found a note from 
Archie Corrigan saying that he would 
drop in that evening to talk business. 
The expected knock came at about the ex- 
pected time after dinner, and Archie en- 
tered. 

“Hello, Deck, old man!’ he exclaimed, 
as they shook hands. “I’m mighty glad 
to see you back. You’re brown as a club 
sandwich and look as fit as a sure winner. 
Have a good time?” 

“Yes; pretty good.” 

“Well, I fixed you all right with the 
telegram, didn’t I?” Archie chuckled. 

“You surely did.” 

“What did you want it for, anyhow?” 

“Oh, just for a bluff.” There was a 
tone of finality in Deck’s voice that left 
Archie unconsciously convinced that this 
was a bluff which it would be unwise to 
call. He changed the subject: 

‘Things are quieting down here a whole 
lot,” he said. 

“So?” Deck did not seem to be partic- 
ularly interested. 

“Yes; there are some good games run- 
ning.” 

“So I’ve heard.” 

“Seems to me as if we might start up 
again.” 

“Yes—we might.” 

Archie wondered at his former part- 
ner’s indifference to a good thing. 

“Then don’t you think we'd better get 














a move on us?” he asked, a little impa- 
tiently. 

“Um-m-m, well, I don’t know.” 

After a stare of a full minute, Archie 
broke out: 

“Why, what the— Say, what’s the mat- 
ter with you, anyhow?” 

“How?” 

“Well, here we’ve been on thin ice for a 
year, out of business and not making a 
cent, and now when we’ve got a good 
opening to get in the game again you 
don’t know whether we better had or not. 
You’re not losin’ your nerve, are you?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“Well, you needn’t! I tell you every- 
thing’s all right. It can be fixed without 
costing any more than it used to, and 
Easy Street’s right around the corner for 
us if we get wise quick.” 

“Wel]l—” 

“Yes,” Archie interrupted, eager to 
convince, “and we’ve got all the stuff; all 
the furniture and pictures in storage, and 
we can start without burning up a whole 
lot of dough on the outfit.” 

He paused expectantly. Deck smoked 
on in silence with his forehead slightly 
drawn as if he were thinking deeply. 
Archie’s impatience was growing. 

“Well?” he said, finally. 

Deck. answered slowly, choosing his 
words with care, as if he wanted to reach 
an understanding with the least possible 
explanation. 

“The fact is, Archie,” he said, “I’m not 
right sure that I want to start a game.” 

Archie sat up straight and stared. He 
instinctively knew the tone as one which 
meant that argument was useless. But 
the protest that arose in him against 
Deck’s folly forced him to speak. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“ve been figuring on getting into 
some other business.” 

“Say!’ Archie’s sarcasm was explo- 


sive. “When you make a million out of 
some other kind of business, put me next, 
will you?” 
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“That’s what I’ll do, Archie,” replied 
Deck, with a good-natured smile. “Sure! 
And now I'll tell you what you do. You 
take our stuff out of storage and use it 
any way you want to, and good luck to 
you!” 

When the door had closed behind 
Archie Corrigan, and he stood alone in the 
hall, he turned and addressed the panels. 

“There’s a woman in this!” he mut- 
tered. 

In some things Archie Corrigan was 
not so thick. 

The next afternoon Deck called at the 
Tuileries apartment house. Marie, maid 
and invaluable factotum, opened the door 
for him with a smile of greeting. She was 
very sorry, but Mademoiselle Celeste was 
absent. She was at Samoset-sur-mer, and 
the date of her return was indefinite. 

Deck duly expressed his regrets, and 
told Marie to ask her mistress to let him 
know when she returned, as he wished to 
see her on a matter of importance. Then 
he went away prepared to await patiently 
the time of an unpleasant necessity. He 
did not think he would have to wait long. 

A week later he called again. As he 
entered the building he met Elias Harter 
coming out. Deck knew him by sight, as 
most people did. A few years before he 
had come from the far West, where he 
owned valuable mines that were his per- 
sonal discoveries. Having taken kindly 
to New York ways, he was now engaged 
in the pleasing occupation of spending his 
ample income, which he also used with 
more or less success in concealing the rav- 
ages of his advancing years. Incidentally 
it may be noted that Mrs. Harter had suc- 
cumbed to the hardships that must be 
borne by a prospector’s wife before she 
had an opportunity to enjoy the benefits 
that accrue from a prospector’s success, 
Thus Mr. Harter had no incumbrances to 
interfere with his persistent career as a 
young man about town. 

When Marie opened the door, the first 
thing Deck noticed was a pervading odor 
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of roses, and a glance showed him that the 
rooms were embowered with them. 

Marie had the pleasure to inform Mon- 
sieur Meltonne that Mademoiselle would 
return that night, and that she would 
have the fucther pleasure of informing 
Mademoiselle at once of Monsieur’s re- 
quest. 

As Deck rode down in the elevator, he 


thought with a smile of old Harter and of _ 


the wealth of roses in Mademoiselle’s 
apartments. 

“T suppose the old chap just dropped 
in to see if they had been delivered all 
right,” he thought. “And—um—with 
his roll he ought to be a very desirable old 
party.” 

The mail the next morning brought 
what he expected. The note read: 


“Home again. 
o’clock. 


Drop in about three 
CELESTE.” 


Mademoiselle Celeste was enjoying 
that tranquillity of mind which comes with 
freedom from the burden of suppressing 
bad temper. The relief she felt on her 
departure from Samoset fully compen- 
sated her for the brevity of her outing 
with her fiancé—and his family. Conse- 
quently she was looking forward to Deck’s 
call not without satisfaction, for Deck had 
really acted very reasonably about every- 
thing. What the important matter was, 
about which he wanted to see her, she had 
not even tried to guess, for she had en- 
tirely forgotten that there was an impor- 
tant matter, in her satisfaction at being 
with some one to whom she could talk 
without restraint and whose very presence 
did not make her feel as if she were an 
intruder. The scent of the roses was still 
heavy in the atmosphere about her, but 
the roses themselves had all been removed 
except one liberal bunch of long-stemmed 
American Beauties in a tall, slender glass 
vase. She felt that a more lavish display 
would excite needless comment, and possi- 
bly provoke innocently embarrassing 
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questions which it were really better to 
avoid. 

The foolish little French clock on the 
onyx pedestal chimed five golden notes. 
Mademoiselle looked at her watch. The 
hands indicated fifteen minutes of two. 

“Just three o’clock,” she said. “He 
should be here right now, for he is always 
on time.” 

The bell of the hall door corroborated 
her opinion, and a moment after Deck en- 
tered the room. 

If Mademoiselle Celeste had been a close 
observer, or even if she had felt that the 
occasion was one worthy of an attempt at 
close observation, she might have noticed 
in expression about her caller’s eyes that 
she had never seen before. ‘Those who 
had watched him closely when the remark- 
able run of fortune of some player had 
driven the game hard against the house, 
even to the point where the closing of the 
bank was threatened, had seen the look; 
but then, as now, it was accompanied by 
no symptom of nervousness; it merely 
meant that he would see the game through 
to a finish, be the end what it might. But 
Mademoiselle, who was not observant, only 
stepped forward with the smile of greet- 
ing that people wear for those who break 
the shackles of their ennui. 

“Why, Deck,” she exclaimed, with a 
laugh, “I’m as glad to see you as I was to 
get home!” 

“Didn’t you have a good time?” he 
asked. 

Mademoiselle was disentangling the 
lace edge of her handkerchief from her 
filigree bracelet, so she did not look up. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” she replied. 

“But not—” 

“Well, to tell the truth, Deck”—she 
now looked up and smiled with rueful 
frankness—“‘I—I didn’t have as good a 
time as I ought to have had. There was 
something about it all, don’t you know—” 
She hesitated. 

“Ves ?”? 

“Of course, and 


Mrs. Bannister 











Agatha”—Deck winced a little at this 
name so familiarly spoken—‘were very 
nice and all that sort of thing”—she was 
putting the best face possible on the situ- 
ation—“but— Well, the whole truth is 
that I’m not used to that sort of people. 
They’re—they’re different, don’t you 
know.” 

“Yes, I see,” responded Deck, drily. 

“They didn’t seem to—to thaw out, 
don’t you know, and somehow I never felt 
that we were getting along—dquite. 

“Of course,” she resumed, quickly, as 
Deck was about to speak, “it will be all 
right when we get better acquainted.” 

“Do you feel right sure about that?” 

“Why, yes, of course; why not?” 
Mademoiselle was crushing her very appa 
rent misgivings in order to maintain her 
position. 

“Well, you played the game for a week 
without getting any further along than 
you were when you sat in.” 

“Oh, everything will be all right 
when—” 

“Um-m-m, well, suppose it isn’t?” 

“How do you mean?” she asked, suspi- 
ciously. 

‘“‘Look here, Celeste, it’s always a bad 
scheme for a fellow to get out of his class, 
and that’s what you are—” 

“I’m as good as they are!” she flashed, 
as the anger that was aroused by her own 
doubts as much as by Deck’s words shone 
defiantly in her eyes. 

“Oh, tut, tut; take it easy. Anybody 
is as good as anybody else, and everybody 
knows it. But that’s not it. It doesn’t 
make any difference how good people are, 
they can get out of their class. Now, if 
I’d sit in an uptown game of bridge, it’s a 
sure thing I’d come out to the bad, be- 
cause I’d be out of my class.” 

“T don’t see that that’s got anything to 
do with it,” she declared, shortly. The 
handkerchief, which had again caught in 
her bracelet, was jerked loose this time 
regardless of the damage to the lace. 
Deck looked at her a moment in silence, 
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trying to discern how great the difficul- 
ties were before him. He feared that he 
had underestimated them, if anything, 
but he did not hesitate to go on with his 
game. 

“Yes, you do, Celeste,” he said. “You 
see it, all right, and now that it’s begin- 
ning to dawn on you what it means, it 
makes you a little nervous, too.” 

“Oh, well, what of it?” she cried, impa- 
tiently, as she got up and crossed the 
room and sat down on a divan in a nest 
made of half a dozen brightly colored pil- 
lows. “Let’s talk about something else.” 

“T know,” Deck went on, ignoring her 
last words, “that a fellow never gets any- 
thing but kicks for offering advice in a 
case of this kind, but the more I think of 
it, the more I think you had better not.” 

“What is it to you what I do?” she de- 
manded sharply. Then she paused and 
eyed him queerly. “I thought we had 
agreed,” she went on in a softened tone, 
“that it was all over between us, Deck.” 

“We did,” he replied in a manner that 
left no doubt of his sincerity, “and I’m 
standing pat.” 

The glow of vanity that she had mo- 
mentarily felt from her misconstruction 
of his attitude was extinguished by his 
answer, and anger surged up in her breast 
again with a new suspicion. 

“Ah, yes,” she said; her tone was cold 
and cutting now. “I think I’m beginning 
to understand what’s the matter. Miss 
Agatha Bannister does not approve”— 
she hesitated, and then as if to emphasize 
the expression of her scorn in the phrase, 
repeated—“does not approve of me.” 

Deck allowed himself to be betrayed 
into a slight frown at the repetition of 
Agatha’s name, but the next instant it 
was gone, and the flashing eyes of Ma- 
demoiselle were looking into the unreada- 
ble gambler’s mask. 

“Miss Agatha Bannister does not ap- 
prove of my marriage to her brother,” she 
went on, “so Mr. Decker Melton takes it 
upon himself to mix in. I can see plain 
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enough how it is now. I heard a great 
deal about Mr. Decker Melton in Samo- 
set.” 

“Well,” replied Deck, in the quiet tone 
of a man who realizes the importance of 
patience. “I’m sorry I can’t return the 


compliment, but I didn’t hear your name, 


mentioned while I was there. As to the 
attitude of Mr. Bannister’s family, which 
you yourself have told me about, I think 
you will admit that you are the one that 
is most concerned.” 

“Indeed!” Mademoiselle’s scorn raised 
her voice. “I am, am I? Perhaps it has 
not occurred to you that Miss Agatha 
Bannister has a maid and that I have a 
maid, and that I sometimes hear things 
that people would rather I shouldn’t. But 
let me tell you this, Deck Melton, and you 
may tell it to Agatha Bannister, too: In 
spite of anything you can do or she can do 
I will marry Tom Bannister next Octo- 
ber, and don’t you forget it!” 

Mademoiselle’s voice rang with defiance 
and her eyes blazed with a brilliancy that 
would certainly have added to her income 
if it could be simulated at will. 

Deck leaned back in his chair and 
sighed slightly. The time had come for 
him to play his big cards. It was not a 
pleasant game, but it was a game that he 
had to win. 

Mademoiselle was bending her filigree 
bracelet until it almost cut into the flesh 
of her arm, and as she shifted it nervously, 
the red marks were cruelly plain on the 
white skin. She was breathing a little 
more heavily than usual from her anger 
and defiance. Deck waited a moment, and 
then spoke in his quietest manner. 

“How much does Tom Bannister know 
about you?” he asked. 

Mademoiselle jerked her head upward 
and caught her breath. The sudden 
twist she gave the fragile bracelet broke 
it and tore it from her arm. She flung it 
viciously into a corner. 

“What do you mean by that?” she de- 
manded, tensely. 
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“Just what I said,” answered Deck, 
steadily. “There are some things that he 
ought to know, and it will be a good deal 
better for him to be told before than to 
find them out somehow afterward.” 

“And I suppose you will tell him, you 
—you coward!” she almost hissed. 

Again Deck waited a moment before 
speaking. It was better to go slowly— 
and carefully. 

“Don’t do that,” he said quietly. 
“Don’t call names. There’s nothing in it. 
We're trying to figure out what’s best to 
do for all concerned. Keep cool and we'll 
make more points. Suppose you go ahead 
with this blind, and he finds out afterward 
—some kind-hearted cad will be sure to 
manage to let him know somehow when 
it’s too late—then how will you be fixed?” 

“You'll tell him!” she repeated ; but she 
spoke more in fear than anger now. Her 
eyes had grown brighter with the luster of 
imminent tears, and her lip trembled a lit- 
tle. She was beginning to realize an 
alarming possibility which had not oc- 
curred to her before. “You'll not tell 
him?” Her tone changed almost to a 
plea. 

“No; it won’t be up to me.” 

“Why?” she asked with alarm and sus- 
picion. 

“Because you'll tell him yourself—be- 
fore you marry him.” 

“Pll never—I’ll nev—”’ Then her 
voice caught, the tears overflowed, and 
flinging herself face downward on the pil- 
lows at her side, she sobbed till her whole 
form shook. 

Deck took a long breath and set his 
teeth hard together. Every sob was rack- 
ing him as hard as it was her. Sympathy? 
Aye, sympathy, not because Mademoiselle 
Celeste wept, but because a woman wept. 
He was playing the hardest game he ever 
played in his life, but—he must win. So 
he compressed his lips to shut in the words 
of comfort and reassurance which those 
tears almost wrung from him, and sat 
silent. 














The sobs gradually grew less, and 
finally ceased. Presently she raised her 
head and looked at him, red-eyed and with 
rumpled hair. Her anger was spent, and 
in its place was apprehension and uncer- 
tainty. She could not read his face: it 
still wore the gambler’s mask. 

“Deck,” she said, almost in a whisper, 
“are you treating me square?” 

“TI think so,” he replied, in a low tone. 
“I’m only asking that you treat some one 
else—and yourself, too—square.” 


“You are as much to blame—” She 
hesitated. 
“I’m not defending myself. I’ve no 


doubt I’ll pay and pay big for all I’ve 
done that I should not have done.” 

“If it hadn’t been for you—” 
she hesitated. 

“Did I ever ask any questions about 
what you did between the time you sent 
poor Kent Marston to the Klondike and 
the time I met you?” 

Mademoiselle went red to the neck, and 
bit her lips in silence. 

“Not a question,” he went on, “but if 
people wait long enough they always find 
out things they don’t need to know, and 
I found out without any questions.” 

Mademoiselle sat with downcast eyes, 
twisting her handkerchief in her lap. 

“Deck,” she said tremulously, “why 
can’t I have this chance?” 

“Because it’s taking too much of a 
chance.” 

“But don’t you see what it means to 
me?” Her voice grew stronger with her 
eagerness. “Don’t you see? It means 
Italy and Paris; it means a house of my 
own, a fine house, and carriages and serv- 
arts, and to know people, and—and to be 
somebody—be something more than a— 
a lithograph.” 

“Ts that all it means?” 

She caught the suggestion of his ques- 
tion, and dropped her eyes again. 

“Tf it is,” he went on, “it’s a more dan- 
gerous game than I thought, because it 
won’t last, and then—” He did not finish. 


Again 
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“Tom Bannister is the best man I ever 
knew.” 

“And too good a man, isn’t he, for you 
to fool. It may sound like a brutal thing 
to say, but you know that if Tom Bannis- 
ter knew everything he has a right to 
know—well, he’d at least do a whole lot 
of thinking before anything happened. 
Tom Bannister is my friend, and if you 
go ahead with this I will find out on the 
day before the wedding if he knows all he 
should know, and if he doesn’t, hard as it 
will be and whatever the price, I’ll tell 
him—all I know. Give it up, Celeste. 
Good advice is always hard to follow, but 
it wins in the long run. Good-by.” 

Mademoiselle again buried her face in 
the pillows, and Deck took up his hat. As 
he passed out of the door the foolish little 
French clock on the onyx pedestal chimed 
seven golden notes. He looked at his 
watch. It was five o’clock. Two hours 
of the hardest work he ever did in his 
life had passed. 

“Yes,” he thought, as he stood in the 
street and took a deep breath of the late 
afternoon air that was blowing in from 
the sea, “I’ve no doubt that I'll pay and 
pay big for all I’ve done that I should not 
have done. But it couldn’t go; it was too 
plain that she couldn’t stand for it.” 

The lady last referred to, however, was 
not Mademoiselle Celeste. He was again 
seeing the picture that he saw in the roll- 
ing waves, in the spray of the tossing 
breakers, in the distant fleecy clouds above 
Samoset, and it was still drifting. 

July ended, August passed and the 
haze of September was tempering the heat 
that had gripped and choked the city for 
so many weeks, and Deck went his quiet 
way, dreaming the dreams of hope rather 
than of expectation. Archie Corrigan had 
started up again independently, but Deck 
had not been near the rooms. 

“He’s out of the push somehow,” 
Archie explained to certain curious 
friends, “but I don’t know what’s eatin’ 
him.” 
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Archie still suspected, but he was too 
loyal to make his suspicions the subject 
of gambling room gossip. 

Deck was out of the push—for good, 
he told himself, if he had any kind of luck 
and did not lose his nerve. Certain curi- 
ous friendships formed during the time he 
managed a game that was known to be 
absolutely square, certain favors cor- 
dially granted which saved these friends 
from temporary embarrassment and even 
humiliation, now became the foundation 
on which he was trying to rebuild his 
worldly house. When he made his de- 
sires known, good advice came freely to 
him. By following it he was enabled to 
make certain deals in stocks, small and 
cautious at first, but gradually growing 
larger and bolder on their own successes. 
By degrees it became known that Deck 
Melton was making money, and for a be- 
ginner in a small way in the biggest game 
in New York, a good deal of it. This 
success brought a larger circle of ac- 
quaintances and new friends among men 
who were not gamblers—with cards. 

“I’m a lucky dog these days,” he said 
to himself; and then, as the picture, 
which seldom entirely left him, drifted 
across his mental vision, he added: 
“About money.” 

Careful perusal of the summer resort 
correspondence in the Sunday papers had 
given him indirect news of the Bannisters’ 
summer at Samoset. As this and the 
stock market reports, which he studied 
carefully every day, formed the bulk of 
his reading, he was left with many idle 
moments. On his theory that hanging 
over a ticker did not influence the course 
of the market, he spent little time in the 
atmosphere of the big game. The warm 
afternoons often found him smoking on a 
shady bench in the park, where certain 
self-reliant children, attended by careless 
nursemaids, learned to know him as the 
big man who always had nuts and candy 
which he never ate himself and was always 
glad to give away. Solitary he was, with 
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the exception of this gradually increasing 
circle of little friends, but not lonely. He 
still had his dreams, and dreams are some- 
times the most entertaining company in 
the world. The presence and chatter of 
the children did not disturb them ; indeed, 
the reality of the visions was thus rather 
enhanced, for the dreams grew and ex- 
panded, and Deck saw himself, not with 
strange children, whom he knew only by 
their given names, playing about him, 
but— 

Then the gradually shrinking summer 
resort correspondence in the Sunday pa- 
pers told him that Mrs. Henrietta Bannis- 
ter, Miss Agatha Bannister and Mr. 
Thomas Bannister had returned to the 
city, and Deck wondered what would hap- 
pen—if anything. 

“Tt takes awful hard work and an awful 
long time for a man to get over being a 
fool,” he growled, with a somewhat uneasy 
consciousness that he had encouraged his 
own folly rather than tried to suppress it. 
“And,” he added, as this consciousness 
forced itself upon him, “I guess some men 
never do.” 

He had not heard of Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste since he left her in tears at her apart- 
ments after those two distressing hours 
following her return from Samoset. The 
gossip of men who interested themselves 
in the affairs and the people of the stage, 
had at various times located her as “rest- 
ing” at the seaside, in the mountains or 
on the lakes. Other gossip from different 
and quite distinct sources occasionally 
mentioned Elias Harter as being on the 
lakes, in the mountains or at some seaside 
resort with his yacht. 

But Deck was thinking neither of Ma- 
demoiselle Celeste nor Mr. Harter as he 
took his seat at a secluded table in the 
corner of a restaurant to wait for his din- 
ner. He was wondering if Tom Bannis- 
ter really had not seen him that afternoon 
when they almost met in the street, and 
Bannister had turned abruptly into a 
doorway. 

















“He couldn’t have seen me, for if he 
had he’s too square a fellow to act that 
way,” he reasoned to himself a little un- 
easily ; “unless—” 

The possibility checked his comforting 
argument, and he sat for some moments 
frowning at the glass of water the waiter 
had set before him. Then he spread out 
the Wall-Street edition of the Evening 
Post and looked at the market reports. 

On authentic reports of extended dis- 
coveries in the field owned by the com- 
pany, he read, Consolidated Aluminum 
had advanced nine points during the day, 
and promised to go still higher as a result 
of a demand for the stock, which promised 
to pay large dividends. Deck smiled 
slightly as he laid down the paper and 
gazed vaguely out the window at the ka- 
leidoscope of Broadway. He owned out- 
right a considerable block of Consolidated 
Aluminum, bought at the very bottom as a 
flyer, on advice in which he had not much 
confidence, because it was a gamble in 
which there was not much to lose, with a 
possible chance of big winnings. 

“That’s the way they’re coming for me 
now,” he muttered. “All I have to do is 
to put down a dollar, and the next turn of 
the cards doubles it. I’m surely lucky— 
about money.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” said the 
waiter, with the rising accent of respect- 
ful interrogation. 

“Huh? Oh, that’s all right. 
just thinking about something.” 

When he had finished his dinner and 
leaned back to smoke a quiet cigar, he 
took up a copy of the Evening Quidnunc, 
a journal which delighted in its own ener- 
getic specialty of minding other people’s 
business. Occupying nearly one-quarter 
of the first page was a half-tone portrait 
of Mademoiselle Celeste, and under it the 
line “The Gaiety’s Loss.” In the column 
next to it, under the caption, “Capitalist 
and Dancer,” Deck read: 

“A good many of the friends of the 
high contracting parties will probably be 
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surprised to read the formal announce- 
ment printed elsewhere in this edition, of 
the marriage of Mr. Elias Harter and 
Miss Mary Miller at the Church of the 
Transfiguration ; and some of them will, no 
doubt, be a good deal more jarred when 
Miss Miller is identified for them by the 
Quidnune. Everybody, of course, knows 
Mr. Harter, the breezy mine-owner and 
capitalist, who for several years has en- 
joyed an enviable reputation as a man 
about town and general good fellow in 
New York. But the surprise will come 
when the Quidnune informs its interested 
readers that Miss Mary Miller is none 
other than the beautiful Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste, whose charms as premiére danseuse 
of the Gaiety for the last two seasons have 
held the patrons of that up-to-date the- 
ater under an unbroken spell of admira- 
tion, and many will be the regrets that 
this graceful artiste has said farewell to 
the stage. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Harter sailed to-day on 
the Deutschland for Cherbourg. They 
will spend the winter in Italy and the 
spring in Paris, returning to New York 
in the early summer, by which time it is 
expected that Mr. Harter’s marble palace 
on the avenue—which everybody won- 
dered why he was building—will be fin- 
ished, and another charming and attract- 
ive hostess will be added to the group of 


beautiful young matrons in New York 


society.” 

Deck laid the paper down with a sigh 
of relief. He had won the game, but as 
the picture in the waves, the spray and the 
clouds wavered before his dreamy eyes, he 
knew that he was still poor. 

It was early for dinner, and there were 
very few people at the tables. Conse- 
quently the stir made by two men coming 
in and taking seats at a nearby table mo- 
mentarily attracted Deck’s attention. A 
group of those pulpy, shiny-looking 
plants peculiar to restaurants stood be- 
tween his table and theirs, and prevented 
his seeing them but he could plainly hear 
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their conversation, which, in the conscious- 
ness of their rectitude and original infor- 
mation, they made no effort to guard. 

“Well, old Harter’s gone and done it, 
hasn’t he?” asked one, who spoke in the 
confident manner that much worldly ex- 
perience gives. 

‘He surely has,” replied the other, evi- 
dently a younger man who was willing to 
gain the kind of wisdom possessed by his 
i “She’s a peach, all right, 


“That’s it exactly ; but—” 

“Well, Harter’s old enough to know 
what he wants.” 

“Yes, or too old; but he’s rich enough 
to afford peaches, even if they are a trifle 
specked.” 

“I thought I heard some time ago that 
Tom Bannister was going to marry her.” 

“No doubt you did, as that was the pro- 
gram, but several things happened to 
break it up.” 

“How the devil do you find out every- 
thing? Put me next.” 

“Well,” said the one of worldly ex- 
perience, with the evident satisfaction of 
a man who enjoys other people’s troubles, 
“it seems that the complications began 
this summer down at Samoset, where the 
Bannisters always go. 

“You know Deck Melton, who used to 
run a gambling house with Archie Corri- 
gan—pretty decent sort of a chap, too, 
as such chaps go? Yes? Well, you know 
he’s quit cards and has gone in for 
stocks, and is doing mighty well, too, I 
hear. And his change of—er—business 
was all on account of Bannister’s sister.” 

“The deuce you say! Qh, come, now, 
old chap, that’s putting it pretty strong.” 

“Fact, I tell you! I was down at Sam- 
oset, and sawed a whole lot of silent wood 
while I watched the game. None of my 


business, you know, and you know I never 
mix in. You see it was this way: Ban- 
nister’s sister is no beauty, but she’s a 
rather clever girl, though she has more 


confidence in herself than the results al- 
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ways justify. She’s a rattling good 
swimmer, but she doesn’t like the regular 
crowd, so she used to take her dip alone 
early in the morning. Well, one morning 
she overdid it. Went out too far, and 
had a devil of a time getting back. Got in 
such straits that she had to ‘holler’ for 
help. Just then Decker strolled along the 
beach looking for a breakfast appetite. 
Heard the scream, shed his coat and shoes, 
dived into the next wave and started for 
her—swims like a duck, you know. 
Grabbed her just as she was going down 
the third time, towed her in, rolled the 
water out of her on a barrel and carried 
her insensible to the arms of her mother 
and brother.” 

“The deuce! 
it?” 

“Sure! Just like a book. So is the rest 
of it. Bannisters inexpressibly grateful, 
of course. Introductions all around, and 
then for the next week Deck and Miss 
Bannister were thicker than thieves. It 
was plain as a Boston schoolma’am that 
he was hard hit, and she—well, you never 
can tell about a woman, but she seemed to 
take very kindly to the situation. 

“Then Mademoiselle turned up—Tom 
had asked her down to visit his family; 
Tom’s a bit innocent about some things, 
you know—and Deck, who knows a thing 
or two, pulled out to avoid embarrass- 
ments. Mademoiselle didn’t stay long, as 
she found the atmosphere pretty chilly, 
and that caused rather strained relations 
between Tom and his family. Then some 
kind person—-you know, there is always 
such a kind person willing to get busy— 
somehow managed to put Bannister on to 
that little affair between Mademoiselle and 
Deck. That’s what exploded the mine. 
Whole family terribly shocked, of course. 
Tom managed to cut loose from Made- 
moiselle, but she left her mark on him, and 
he seems to think that the whole contre- 
temps is Deck’s fault. He declares that he 
is done with Deck, and that there’s a brick 
wall around his family with no door in 


Say, that’s great, isn’t 




















it for the rescuer. Now that’s gratitude 
for you, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I'll be—” 

“So will I. Finished your lobster and 
bottle? Well, that will keep you from 
starving until a respectable dinner hour. 
Come on, let’s get out.” 

For ten minutes Deck sat almost as if 
he were in a trance. The dream was fad- 
ing, fading, and the picture in the rolling 
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waves, in the spray of the tossing break- 
ers and in the distant fleecy clouds above 
Samoset was drifting, drifting, farther, 
farther away. 

At last he aroused himself and left the 
table. 

“T’ve paid and paid pretty big for all 
the things that I’ve done that I should 
not have done,” he thought, with a sink- 
ing heart, as he went out. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


By Israel Zangwill 


TIPS FOR MILLIONAIRES 


aires a few hints for the better dis- 

posal of their millions, since even the 
man who declared that it is the duty of a 
millionaire to die poor can only discover 
one road to poverty—through the Free 
Library. Mr. Carnegie’s monotonous ex- 
ploitation of this fixed idea is likewise 
impoverishing to authors, and when he is 
reduced to Rowton House he will find a 
ruined novelist in the next bunk. The 
strange bedfellows with whom poverty 
will make him acquainted will assuredly, 
in the intervals of cooking their bloaters, 
lecture him on his misused opportunities, 
and repeat to him Ruskin’s denunciation 
of “the filthy habit of thumbing one an- 
other’s books.” They will point out that 
Free Libraries are not less demoralizing 
than Free Lunches, and he will ruefully 
admit that they are less essential. 

“If I were a millionaire,” is a dulcifer- 
ous day-dream, though it seems profane 
to swell one’s fantasy to such a circum- 
ference. But Mr. Le Gallienne has writ- 
ten on “If I were God,” and Heine actu- 
ally dreamed that he was. Wherefore I 


i PROMISED to give the poor million- 


may be forgiven for imagining myself in 
the lesser réle of Fortunatus. 

Since mere philanthropy is an over- 
crowded profession, I should carefully 
avoid competing with the charitable. Be- 
sides, according to General Booth, most of 
the charity is absorbed by those who won’t 
work, or who can’t work, to the neglect 
of the true unemployed. This is not to 
mention the expenses of administration. 
Giving away money is a very costly busi- 
ness, and it generally takes twopence to 
give away a penny. Moving money from 
your own pocket to other people’s is as 
expensive as transporting any other kind 
of freight. The labor of investigating 
cases, in a world teeming with trickery, 
is so heavy, that some of even the usurer’s 
profits are its legitimate reward. The un- 
employed in fact open up a new field of 
employment to an army of experts, and 
every bureau of philanthropy embraces a 
detective department. It should likewise 
have a sociological staff to work out the 
effects of its interference with natural hu- 
man forces, and to make sure it was not 


doing more harm than good. Kind hearts 
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may be more than coronets, but like coro- 
nets they are useless without heads. It is 
easier to make a million than to give it 
away wisely. The housing of the poor, 
the retention of rural communities on the 
soil, and the comparative ruralization of 
towns—all these afford tempting open- 
ings for my millions, but I should not 
avail myself of them. There are fortu- 
nately many minds, and even some mil- 
lions, tending in that direction. 

My policy—the word almost gives me 
the sensation of writing an election ad- 
dress for constituents who might elect me 
a millionaire—would be to operate upou 
the community as a whole, by pervasive 
uplifting influences, not limited to any 
class. I should not neglect the smart set 
in the interests of the poor, nor should I 
abandon the middle classes to their fate. 
The nation should have—as the seed of 
everything else—better social ideals. 
These in themselves would tend to right 
many of the evils of the social organism. 
They would be preached in beautiful 
temples, for until people see an ideal 
framed in a building and backed by a 
banking account, they do not believe in 
it. All the most modern and critical no- 
tions would be financed into the same foot- 
ing as the most orthodox and highly-paid 
creeds and even clothed in shovel hats or 
gaiters or whatever article of attire was 
necessary to give them sanctity and au- 
thority. It should be as respectable to be 
an idealist as to be a bishop. Simultane- 
ously with this highly-paid spiritual 
apostleship should go the subsidization of 
all forms of art and the deliverance of 
men of genius from the fetters of com- 
mercialism and the fogs of stupidity. L. 
S. D. should no longer stand for litera- 
ture, science and the drama. All the 


young Bohemians should be sought out 
and paid an annuity on condition of their 
remaining in their country. Geniuses do 
not grow like blackberries, and ten thou- 
sand a year would support quite a cen- 
tury’s crop. Your Philistine will never 
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understand that art is what the artist 
yearns to produce for the liberation of 
his own soul, not what the client wishes 
beforehand to have in his house. A studio 
or a study is not a factory, and what it 
turns out is as much a surprise and a 
revelation to the producer as to anybody 
else. An art-product that could be too 
definitely ordered would no longer be art. 
Carte blanche and a signed check is all 
the artist asks. 

Not only should I be the humble Mae- 
cenas of every kind of artist—from poet 
down to actor—but I should be the joy- 
ous servitor of every promising thinker 
and inventor, of every brilliant budding 
politician. Scientists should be provided 
with laboratories, parliamentary candi- 
dates with votes. 

Of course, a really sagacious nation 
would foster all its human talent, with- 
out calling upon private millionaires, just 
as much as it develops its mineral re- 
sources. The Turks leave their mines pi- 
ously untapped, and we are all Turks in 
waste of brain-wealth. A nation’s genius 
is national property and should be de- 
veloped by the state, even though the king 
took a royalty. But—it will be said— 
the nation would be found endowing the 
wrong men and all sorts of little jobs and 
nepotisms would be in perpetration. Most 
true. A government department for the 
discovery and exploitation of native gen- 
ius would, unless it had a man of univer- 
sal judgment at its head, be a ghastly 
failure. Red tape for the measurement of 
spiritual and artistic stature would be 
even less reliable than “the world’s coarse 
thumb.” The simple truth—unwelcome 
in these days of machinery and examina- 
tions—is that there are no rule-of-thumb 
methods for hunting out the best men; 
nothing can replace individual judgment, 
personal intuition. The private million- 
aire must be able, by the divining rod of 
his own soul, to find the spiritual wells of 
the future. But the man who is gifted 
enough to do this has rarely time or apti- 



























































tude for becoming a millionaire, and so 
little of this sort is likely to be done till 
a millionaire’s son happens to be born a 
great critic, and a great patriot, ready 
to make swans and eagles of his father’s 
money, instead of ducks and drakes. But 
just think of the glorious time when a 
politician of genius could be relieved from 
the necessity of office, a painter could 
snap his fingers at the academy, and a 
playwriter—at the play-weight. 

If only in the interests of the play- 
writer, I must become a millionaire, or at 
least find an under-study with the re- 
quisite means. That the dramatic art is 
the most debased of all arts in the Anglo- 
Saxon world is a truth that has begun to 
leak out. Some are clamoring for a Na- 
tional Theater, some merely for a Reper- 
toire Theater. While awaiting the estab- 
lishment of an uncommercial theater, 
whether by the public or the private 
purse, the millionaire might do something 
for the stage, without the trouble of or- 
ganizing a new theater. Already Sarah 
Bernhardt, or Paderewski, are feed like 
K. C’s to give private turns at great 
houses. Why should not some leader of 
society, anxious to supply her guests with 
a novel entertainment, commission and 
stage a new play for their peculiar be- 
hoof? How much superior that were to 
those silly American sensations—dinners 
on horseback in salons disguised as prai- 
ries, or suppers in gondolas on drawing- 
room grand canals, or all those tomfool- 
eries by which rich Americans illustrate 
Pope’s apophthegm that what God thinks 
of money may be seen from those he gives 
it to. A playwriter would be invited to 
produce a work quite irrespective of pub- 
lic taste or even of the censorship—you 
may be sure our most popular play- 
writers have rejected plays up their 
sleeve. A London or New York premiére 
is already a fashionable reunion, how 
much more chic it would become, if you 
could only get to it by private invitation! 
Such an entertainment would be expensive 
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but so far as the acting is concerned, quite 
creditable matinées are got up for a hun- 
dred pounds. The playwriter would nat- 
urally be paid as well as if he were a fash- 
ionable portrait-painter, and though his 
work would only be an evening’s posses- 
sion, yet the flowers and the champagne 
for a great party are still more transient, 
and in the event of the play turning out 
important, the host would always retain 
the glory of having stood sponsor to it, 
and could hope to live on as a foot-note 
long after other millionaires had moldered 
away. 

Nor is there anything startlingly new 
in this suggestion, for just as I am prid- 
ing myself on my originality, I remember 
that these were the conditions under which 
many works were produced in our drama’s 
glorious prime. The nobility and gentry 
were the commanders of masques and 
shows, in their parks and castles, and 
Shakespeare himself wrote under royal 
patronage. Milton’s “Cornus” graced an 
aristocratic occasion, and he but followed 
the example of Ben Jonson, and all the 
great Elizabethans. Perhaps Edward 
VII, who loves the drama no less keenly 
than Elizabeth did, may emulate her ex- 
ample, and instead of merely indorsing 
successes, stimulate creations. 


THE TARASQUE 


F Tarascon the world knows, for did 

not Daudet’s hero, the immortal 
hunter of hats and killer of tame lions, 
draw the longbow in that sunny town of 
Provence? But the Tarasque, to which 
the very town owes its name, has never 
achieved more than a _provincial—or 
rather a Provencal—reputation, and is 
less bruited abroad than the infinitely less 
fantastic camel which followed Tartain 
with such embarrassing devotion. And 
yet the Tarasque has the honor of a men- 
tion in “Tartain of Tarascon,” albeit 
passing and irreverent. “The chase,” 
says our author, “is the passion of the 
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Tarasconnese, even from the mythologic 
times when the Tarasque painted the 
marshes of the town red, and the Taras- 
connese of the day organized battues 
against it.” Mythologic times, forsooth! 
and it was the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. The Tarasque is no myth but 
a solid reality, and I myself have stroked 
its fishy tail, moi qui vous parle: 

Of yore the Tarasque lived—as Daudet 
says—in the marshes of the Rhone, filling 
its maw with unwary mortals; a river- 
serpent, not a sea-serpent, mark you; able 
to swallow children whole, if one may 
judge from the glimpse of their disap- 
pearing legs afforded to us in an ancient 
cloister of Arles, where the Corinthian 
seeming capitals of the pillars are carven 
with illustrations of sacred story. Had 
Daudet seen the Tarasque thus relig- 
iously sculptured, his reference to it might 
have been less flippant. The battues, of 
which he speaks, failed dismally to ex- 
tinguish the Tarasque, serving only to 
replenish its larder. Things were at their 
blackest when St. Martha arrived in Pro- 
vence. It may not be generally known 
that Martha and Mary Magdalen trav- 
eled here together, with several other 
saintly Maries, a black servant called 
Sara, and a couple of male saints. Their 
object in migrating from one end of the 
Mediterranean to the other is nowhere 
stated, but traveling was a recognized 
form of penance in the early church, and 
even at this day the servant of a much- 
wandering friend of mine could exclaim 
poignantly, “O ma’am, why should per- 
sons with money travel?” 

Moreover, the advent of the good 
Martha proved the salvation of Taras- 
con. Not hers to sally forth with bristling 
arms like Tartain. She simply. went out 
against the Tarasque with her naked 
hands—and laid them on the creature’s 
head in benediction. From that moment, 
the story oddly goes on—or so a woman 
in Tarascon told it to me—the Tarasque 
became tractable and suffered itself to be 
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killed by the men. The poor tame Ta- 
rasque! This was indeed a Christian bene- 
diction and appears to have been copied 
by all succeeding centuries at grapple 
with the divine counsel to love one’s ene- 
mies. I can imagine the bewildered Ta- 
rasque exclaiming with its dying breath: 
“Well, I’m blessed !” 

But the Tarasque did not really die. 
Every twenty-ninth of July it crawled 
the streets of Tarascon in celebration of 
the féte of St. Martha. But alas! it is to 
crawl no more. A wicked government in 
its atheistic campaign against liberty of 
conscience is trying to drive religion out 
of France—see the placards of the cleri- 
cal party in every town of the Republic. 
The government is closing the harmless 
convents, whose only crime is that they 
consider themselves superior to the state 
and to taxes, and is prohibiting the 
church procession merely because they 
will naturally turn into political manifes- 
tations. O monstrous government! are 
not you the true Tarasque? Let the Ta- 
rasque of Tarascon languish in its lair, 
forbidden the light of day—have we not 
always before us the spectacle of France’s 
real devouring dragon, the miserable min- 
istry? But why not, good Christian 
friends, imitate St. Martha, and turn 
your hands to blessing the government? 
Cribbed, cabined and confined though the 
Tarasque be there is no law against visit- 
ing it in prison, and by the courtesy of 
the mayorality of Tarascon I was per- 
mitted to pay my respects to the exiled 
monster. I found that for once tradition 
had underrated, rather than exaggerated. 
In bulk and in fierceness few of Tenny- 
son’s “Dragons of the prime” could have 
vied with it. The Tarasque occupied the 
larger half of a great stable—stoutly 
locked against a clerical siege. The face 
was black and adorned—oh height of 
honor—with a bristling mustache. The 
mouth opened and shut, with a falling 
lower jaw, and fearsome, if false, teeth. 
It had a spiky dorsal fin, and a stumpy 











tail. The belly which had once held men 
—and which still holds them on the day 
of the procession—was considerately pro- 
vided with benches on which they could 
rest when they were tired of being eaten. 
Centuries of incarceration had not failed 
to tell upon the unhappy Tarasque. Its 
skin had yellowed to canvas, its teeth de- 
cayed to wood, its spikes were no harder 
than cardboard; only the backbone re- 
mained stiff as metal and the mustache 
was still wiry. But upon the dread of it 
the centuries have had less effect. When- 
ever the mistral blows too hard, or an epi- 
demic spreads too fast, whenever the rain 
holds off too long, or the harvest is reaped 
too scant, then the heart of the Taras- 
connese peasant still turns with a shud- 
der to the Tarasque. 

The story of St. Martha does not reas- 
sure him; his lips boast of the annihila- 
tion of the demon, but his heart is true to 
the ancient terror. Not a thousand St. 
Marthas can kill off the pagan panic; 
what the heart has created only the heart 
can kill. Which moral I respectfully com- 
mend to reformers at large. 

Zola was fond of writing about the 
man-beast. A much profounder work 
might be written on the man-baby. Poor 
infantile humanity, so easily terrified, so 
ready to believe. The wonder is not that 
the Tarasque should swallow the Taras- 
connese, but that the Tarasconnese should 
swallow the Tarasque. 

To-day both beliefs lurk in the local 
heart—that Martha killed the Tarasque, 
and that the Tarasque is not dead. It is 
the old duel of good and evil, God and 
the devil. Indeed, what are St. Martha 
and the Tarasque, but the God and devil 
of Tarascon? For each town of Catholic 
Christendom has still its local incarna- 
tions of one or both of the great forces 
of the universe; incarnations which prac- 
tically replace the larger theologic con- 
ceptions of the Church. St. Martha, 
then, is the real ruler of Tarascon, and 
splendidly is she shrined in the church 
of her name. I know few finer tombs 
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than that which professes to contain 
her mortal remains; she lies above it in 
marble over a marble sheet that falls with 
stately folds, clasping to her breast at 
once a cross and a scepter, and seldom 
has the place and dignity of death found 
sweeter and more majestic expression. It 
is Mrs. Browning’s verse turned to stone, 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” How 
strange that a town able to produce such 
a work of beauty is able at the same time 
to find edification in the procession of the 
Tarasque! But grotesquerie and beauty 
are the double note of the medieval, whose 
highest work, the Gothic church, is gar- 
nished with gargoyles. And these sunny 
towns of Provence are still medieval in 
psychology, despite their electric light- 
ing; indeed, the juxtaposition of an elec- 
tric street-lamp with a wayside shrine of 
St. Anthony of Padua is almost symbolic. 

The companions of St. Martha in her 
adventurous voyage fared almost equally 
well at the hands of Provengal worshipers. 
Perhaps, indeed, they were wise to mi- 
grate from overcrowded Palestine where 
their light was hidden under bushels of 
mightier saints. The relics of two of 
them lie in the little town of “The Holy 
Maries” on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean; they are kept in a high chapel 
and lowered solemnly on féte-days in the 
merry month of May. The black servant, 
Sara, lies below in the crypt, and for some 
dark reason I can not fathom the Bohe- 
mians (of Bohemia) make pilgrimages to 
her shrine. There is no end to the curi- 
osities of hagiology. Perhaps you are un- 
aware that Mary Magdalen spent her last 
days in the seclusion of a grotto at Ste. 
Baume, not far from Marseilles. If you 
doubt it, you may see the chapel which 
has been built over the spot, to make you 
remember the grotto. For my part, I con- 
fess I had not connected Mary Magdalen 
with Marseilles. But none of the holy 
dames seem to have added to their haloes 
by local achievements; none had the luck 
to bless a Tarasque. 

Will the Tarasque pine away and die 
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after all now that it is removed from pub- 
lic life and its annual airing? I can not 
hope so. Years—perhaps centuries—of 
fested crawling are still before it. The 
government will give way—to the Ta- 
rasque or to another government. What 
St. Martha could not do, a government 
can not do—it can not kill the Tarasque. 
More likely is it that the Tarasque will 
kill the government, if not, who knows? 
—the republic. 

For the Tarasque in the last analysis 
is only a very crude and concrete expres- 
sion of all the old superstitions, all the old 
obsolete prejudices, all the superannuated 
points of view, together with all the an- 
cient piety, still latent in the breast of 
France. While the majority of the popu- 
lation is still Catholic, it is impossible to 
consider the Republic safe. A republic 
springs from a conception of the rights of 
man; it does not go with “divine” right. 
But so long as a supernatural religion 
with a theory of apostolic succession holds 
the field, so long is a parallel theory of 
divine monarchical succession never to be 
counted dead. Indeed Catholicism and 
Republicanism are probably a contradic- 
tion in terms, the outcome of two quite 
different conceptions of the nature of 
things. And so, till France unifies her 
concepts, I shall never be sure that the 
genuine grandeur of M. Loubet’s presid- 
ing over France while his mother runs a 
farm will not be superseded by some shod- 
dier splendor. Already one hears a deal 
of pseudo-romantic shouting. And that 
is why I still tremble at the Tarasque, 
knowing it is but biding its time to join 
in the royal procession. Wherefore, be 
wary, ye guardians of the Republic; it is 
useless locking the stable-door when the 
Tarasque has flown. 


PULCINELLA 


| HAVE not at hand the biography of 
the famous clown who, when his phy- 
sician prescribed to him a visit to Grimaldi 
as the cure of his melancholia, replied 
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“IT am Grimaldi.” But he should be, by 
his name, of Italian origin; perhaps even 
a scion of the illustrious lords of Grimaldi 
whose palace still fronts the cerulean sea 
on the extreme Western frontier of the 
Italian Riviera. Or had he no connection 
with that ancient rock-village or even with 
Italy, having merely adopted an Italian 
pseudonym, as is the way of musicians, 
lion-tamers and such like, in deference to 
the anti-patriotic prejudices of the sons 
of Britannica? In either case he holds 
only the English‘ rights in the profound 
if popular anecdote. The Italian rights 
belong to Edwardo Floridoro, the ‘‘can- 
tante-buffo”—buffo vocalist, I think, our 
music-halls have it—whose comic songs 
were bringing down the Teatro Vittorio 
Emanuele, what time the singer was 
steeped in gloom. At least so I gather 
from a study of Italian comic papers. 

No doubt a careful perusal of Fliegende 
Blatter would discover the proprietor of 
the German rights, while Le Rire or La 
Vie Amusante, assiduously cultivated, 
would presently furnish the melancholy 
Jacques. Nor do these contradictory ver- 
sions destroy one another, for even if they 
are not all true—and there is no reason 
why several of them should not be true— 
they point at least to a true original. 
There was once somewhere a melancholy 
jester who was given himself for recipe, 
and to translate the ironic incident into 
other tongues it was obviously necessary 
to give it local point and local color. Few 
humorists have a reputation cosmopolitan 
enough for universal currency, perhaps 
because humor smacks always of the soil, 
while tragedy is international. 

And yet I seek almost fruitlessly for 
this local tang in the comic press of Italy. 
Mayhap, this press is fed from some cos- 
mopolitan factory, some comic Reuter’s 
Agency, where the poor Grimaldis sit 
grimly grinding for translation into all 
languages. Or Italy may borrow lavishly 
from the comic muses of other countries, 
which after a year or two innocently re- 
translate their own jokes in an endless 














merry-go-round. Most countries laugh by 
taking in one another’s chestnuts, and 
your joke solves the secret of perpetual 
motion. 

The difference between British jokes 
and Italian seems mainly a question of 
taste. The frontier-line of decorum is 
drawn a little broader. I say “decorum” 
not “decency,” for there is hardly a hint 
of that outrageous insistence upon sex 
which shows the French devoid of humor. 
In jesting Pulcinella lies between Mr. 
Punch and Monsieur Polichinelle. But not 
half-way between. He is far nearer the 
British humorist, from whom his chief de- 
viation consists in the treatment of sick- 
ness as copy; not merely sickness of the 
marine order, nor euphemistically indi- 
cated, but with all the frankness of comic 
draftsmanship. But by way of com- 
pensation there is less of the “drunk” 
joke, which may one day appear as little 
of a joke to us as vomiting. It may be 
said there is less intoxication in Italy and 
a lighter national beverage, but one swal- 
low is enough to make a summer for the 
comic manufacturer, and the percentage 
of bibulous humor is so small as to show 
that the topic does not appeal. Even 
when the joke is in liquor, the inebriety is 
often irrelevant, as when the prisoner, re- 
minded that this is the twentieth fine in- 
flicted on him for being drunk, replies: 
“T shall have to take a regular subscrip- 
tion.” The readiness to use weapons with 
which Italians are credited finds repre- 
sentation in the frequency with which 
Pulcinella sketches prisoners presenting 
pistols at magistrates. 

But if a channel of ale runs dividing 
Italian humor from British, the two na- 
tions are at one in the great mother-in-law 
joke. The Italian son-in-law, urged by 
his mother-in-law to save her from drown- 
ing, contents himself by assuring her of 
his forgiveness. But a touch of local color 
illumines the universal story. The miser- 
able Giacomo, when the nurse bears for 
his inspection the cradle of triplets, in- 
quires dolefully: “Is this also part of my 
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mother-in-law’s vendetta?” And note this 
truly literary turn: “Do you know the 
name Tartufeth is giving his new novel?” 
“Yes, That Which Never Dies.” “A fine 
title, indeed. A philosophic romance, I 
presume.” “No, the story of his mother- 
in-law.” The Italian street-beggar, with 
his invincible persistence, has naturally 
succeeded in obtaining a section of jokes 
all to himself. In one of the most char- 
acteristic, his wearied victim turns desper- 
ately upon him and cries out that he 
makes a point of never giving to beggars 
in the street. “Then oblige me with your 
address—lI will call with pleasure,” is the 
placid reply. To the same psychological 
order belongs the pilferer who was sen- 
tenced for robbing a till. ‘What,” cried 
the magistrate, “you risked your honor, 
your liberty, your whole future for a few 
coppers?” ‘How could I help it—that 
was all there was!” 

The Continental habit of arranging 
marriage likewise produces a distinctive 
type of joke. The young man who boasts 
that he is about to celebrate his silver wed- 
ding is reminded that he is not yet mar- 
ried at all. It is his bride’s dowry that is 
to make the silver of the wedding—the 
twenty-five thousand lire, he explains. 
Mark the moderation of the amount with 
its evidence of the much smaller scale of 
Italian fortunes. “They think him the 
great man of the town,” said a French 
waiter in Sicily to me, as he contemptu- 
ously pointed to a native lolling in a car- 
riage, “and all his fortune is a hundred 
and fifty thousand lire!” As that same 
waiter received a tip of two lire with ef- 
fusive gratitude, his contempt gives food 
for philosophic reflection. 

Italian fire brigades would seem to be 
run on different lines from our own, if one 
may judge from the excellent story of 
the fireman taken to task for tardiness 
by a Dogberry superior. “My house was 
so far from the scene of the fire,” he 
pleads. ‘Then why don’t you live nearer 
your work?” The Carnival festivities offer 
scope for distinctively national jokes, as 
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in the satiric suggestion that judges shall 
masquerade as Justice. The construction 
and customs of the Post Office likewise 
afford original pleasantries. The little 
wicket behind which the telegraph clerk is 
hidden enables him in the summer heats to 
converse in evening dress with a fashion- 
able feminine client, while from within he 
appears with pendent shirt, bathing his 
feet in a tub of cold water. The caution 
with which the delivery of a registered let- 
- ter is hedged yields its jest in the joy with 
which an applicant unfurnished with 
proofs of identity greets an irate creditor. 
“Scoundrel, liar, cheat!” “Aha! here, Mr. 
Clerk, here is somebody who can vouch for 
me!’ The gallant hunter who purchases 
his game on his homeward way is prob- 
ably the outcome of Pulcinella’s own ob- 
servation as well as of Punch’s. But the 
cabman who replied curtly to the question 
whether his horse is good, by saying that 
he does not know, for he has never eaten 
it, makes use of a repartee denied to coun- 
tries whose beefsteaks are at least nomi- 
nally bovine. Most obviously unborrowed 
from ourselves are the gibes against the 
English whose numerous trunks, whose 
pipes, whose knickerbockers, and whose 
teeth provide an inexhaustible fund of 
amusement. In one ludicrous series of 
sketches, John Bull in a cap and tweeds 
with yellow boots, uses his teeth for mark- 
ing at cards. They are movable, and pro- 
ject up and down at will, to the terror of 
the Italians. A gibe which a whole Con- 
tinent throws in our teeth must indeed 
have some truth behind it. Maeterlinck 
once suggested to me that this protrusion 
of British upper teeth was due to the 
British “th,” a barbarous sound which 
causes the tongue to be always pressing 
them forward. 

The British rustic and the American 
hayseed are replaced in Italy by the con- 
tadino, who takes over almost without 
change the large section of girdings at 
rural ignorance. Asked by the photog- 
rapher ten lire a dozen for photographs of 
his progeny, he says, with a sigh, that he 
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must wait, as he has only eleven children. 
Somewhat to my surprise the lottery con- 
tributes little to Italian laughter, though 
it is an institution as national as the post 
office, and with the same official insignia 
over it. On the whole, then, Pulcinella, 
save that he is wanted in person at the 
Carnival of Naples, might just as well 
live in Fleet Street. Over the greater 
field of human life he ranges with an Eng- 
lish eye. His enfants terribles, his quar- 
reling spouses, his widows and widowers, 
his impatient passengers at railway sta- 
tions, his borrowers and lenders, his doc- 
tors and his examiners—all might have 
been imported from us, or will be exported 
tous. Only in his puns is he indubitably 
Italian. And even some of them are trans- 
ferable, as when the schoolboy was asked 
what the inhabitants of the desert were 
called and he replied deserters. When 
there is neither pun nor local color to 
guide one, the allocation of an Italian 
joke is hopeless. Who, I wonder, first 
made this? ‘‘Why, my son,” inquired the 
missionary, “did you beat your young 
wife?” ‘Because she can’t cook—imag- 
ine, father, she let the African traveler 
burn that I had specially fattened.” 

Perhaps for real Italian humor one 
should go to the serious press. Here, for 
example, is an extract from an article on 
Radium in Jl Mattino Illustrato of Na- 
ples: “When Madame Curie first per- 
ceived before her eyes the new rays of the 
luminous spectrum she called out to her 
husband with a great cry, who was work- 
ing in the neighboring laboratory. He 
ran up and at the sight of the long-sought 
discovery, his eyes sparkling with joy, his 
lips quivering with emotion, he kissed 
again and again his valiant companion. 
And never was embrace so sincere.” 

With more conscious humor the jour- 
nalist adds that Radium has opened up 
new horizons to the vocabulary of compli- 
ment, and that the lover will henceforth 
be enabled to exclaim: “Her pupil is a 
centigramme of radium, scintillating 
through her closed eyelashes.” 
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uttered this ejaculation, stepped proval. He was about to pass through a 
back and rested his fat hands on very trying ordeal; he might not even 
his fat hips. As he surveyed the im- pass through it. There was no deceiving 
promptu butler, a shade of perplexity his colonel’s eyes, hang him! Whatever 
spread over his oily face. He smoothed had induced fate to force this old Argus- 
his imperial and frowned. This groom eyed soldier upon the scene? He glanced 
certainly looked right, but there was into the kitchen mirror. He instantly 
something lacking in his make-up, that saw the salient flaw in his dress. It was 
indefinable something which is always the cravat. Tie it as he would, it never 
found in the true servant—servility. approached the likeness of the conven- 
There was no humility here, no hypocrit- tional cravat of the waiter. It still re- 
ical meekness, no suavity; there was noth- mained a polished cravat, a polished, 
ing smug or self-satisfied. In truth, worldly cravat, the cravat seen in ball- 
there was something grimly earnest, and rooms, drawing-rooms, in the theater 
this was not to be understood readily. stalls and boxes, anywhere but in serv- 
Monsieur Pierre, having always busied ants’ hall. Oh, for the ready-made cravat 
himself with soups and curries and roasts that hitched to the collar-button! And 
and sauces, was not a profound analyst; then there was that servant’s low turned- 
yet his instinctive shrewdness at once told down collar, glassy as celluloid. He felt 
him that this fellow was no servant, nor as diffident in his bare throat as a débu- 
could he ever be made into one. Though _ tante feels in her first décolletté ball-gown, 
voluble enough in his kitchen, Monsieur not very well covered up, as it were. And, 
Pierre lacked expression when confronted heaven on earth, how appallingly large 
with any problem outside of it. Here was his hands had grown, how clumsy his feet! 
the regulation swallow-tail coat and Would the colonel expose him? Would he 
trousers of green, the striped red vest, keep silent? This remained to be found 
and the polished brass buttons; but the out: wherein lay the terror of suspense. 
man inside was too much for him. ““Remembajr,” went on Monsieur Pierre, 
“Diable! you luke right. But, no, I after a pause, feeling that he had a duty 
can not explain. Eet ees on zee tongue, to fulfil and a responsibility to shift to 
but eet rayfuse. Ha! I haf eet! You lack other shoulders than his own, “remembair, 
vot zay call zee real. You make me t’ink eef you spill zee soup, I keel you. You 
uf zee sairvant on zee stage, somet’ing carry zee tureen in, zen you deesh out zee 
bettair off; eh?” This was as near as soup, and sairve. Zee oystaires should be 
monsieur ever got to the truth of thiags. on zee table t’ree minutes before zee 
During this speculative inventory, guests haf arrive’. Now, can you make 
Warburton’s face was gravely set; in- zee American cocktail?” 
deed, it pictured his exact feelings. He “TI can,” with a ghost of a smile. 


4 A!” Monsieur Pierre, having was grave. He even wanted Pierre’s ap- 
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“Make heem,” with a pompous wave of 
the hand toward the favorite ingredients. 

“What kind?” 

“Vot kind! Eez zare more cocktails, 
zen?” 

“Only two that are proper, the Man- 
hattan and the Martini.” 

“Make zee Martini; I know heem.” 

“But cocktails ought not to be mixed 
before serving.” 

“T say, make zee one cocktail,” coldly 
and skeptically. ‘I test heem.” 

Warburton made one. Monsieur sipped 
it slowly, making a wry face, for, true 
Gaul that he was, only two kinds of stim- 
ulants appealed to his palate, liqueurs and 
wines. He found it as good as any he had 
ever tasted. 

“Ver good,” softening. “Zare ees, 
zen, one t’ing zat all zee Americans can 
make, zee cocktail? I am educate’; I 
learn. Now, leaf me till eight. Keep zee 
collect head ;” and Monsieur Pierre turned 
his attention to his partridges. 

James went out of doors to get a breath 
of fresh air and to collect his thoughts, 
which were wool-gathering, whatever that 
may mean. They needed collecting, these 
thoughts of his, and labeling, for they 
were at all points of the compass, and he 
was at loss upon which to draw for sup- 
port. Here he was, in a devil of a fix, 
and no possible way of escaping except by 
absolutely bolting; and he vowed that he 
wouldn’t bolt, not if he stood the chance 
of being exposed fifty times over. He had 
danced; he was going to pay the fiddler 
like a man. He had never run away from 
anything, and he wasn’t going to begin 
now. At the worst, they could only laugh 
at him; but his secret would be his no 
longer. Ass that he had been! How to 
tell this girl that he loved her? How to 
appear to her as his natural self? What 
a chance he had wilfully thrown away! 
He might have been a guest to-night; he 
might have sat next to her, turned the 
pages of her music, and perhaps sighed 
love in her ear, all of which would have 
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been very proper and conventional. Ah, 
if he only knew what was going on 
behind those Mediterranean eyes of hers, 
those heavenly sapphires. Had she any 
suspicion? No, it could not be possible; 
she had humiliated him too often, to sus- 
pect the imposture. Alackaday ! 

Had any one else applied the disrepu- 
table terms he applied to himself there 
would have been a battle royal. When 
he became out of breath, he reéntered the 
house to have a final look at the table be- 
fore the ordeal began. 

Covers had been laid for twelve; im- 
maculate linen, beautiful silver, and 
sparkling cut-glass. He wondered how 
much the girl was worth, and thought of 
his own miserable forty-five hundred the 
year. True, his capital could at any time 
be converted into cash, some seventy-five 
thousand, but it would be no longer the 
goose with the golden eggs. A great 
bowl of roses stood on a glass center- 
piece. As he leaned toward them to in- 
hale their perfume he heard a sound. He 
turned. 

She stood framed in the doorway, a 
picture such as artists conjure up to fit 
in sunlit corners of gloomy studios: beau- 
ty, youth, radiance, luster, happiness. To 
his ardent eyes she was supremely beauti- 
ful. How wildly his heart beat! This 
was the first time he had seen her in all 
her glory. His emotion was so strong 
that he did not observe that she was biting 
her nether lip. 

“Ts everything well, James?” she 
asked, meaning the possibilities of service 
and not the cardiac intranquillity of the 
servant. 

“Very well, Miss Annesley,” with a 
sudden bold scrutiny. 

Whatever it was she saw in his eyes it 
had the effect of making hers turn aside. 
To abridge the awkwardness of the mo- 
ment, he rearranged a napkin; and she 
remarked his hands. They were tanned, 
but they were elegantly shaped and scru- 
pulously well taken care of—the hands of 








a gentleman born, of an aristocrat. He 
could feel her gaze penetrate like acid. 
He grew visibly nervous. 

“You haven’t the hand of a servant, 
James,” quietly. 

He started, and knocked a fork to the 
floor. 

“They are too clumsy, 
maliciously. 

“T am not a butler, Miss; I am a 
groom. I promise to do the very best 
I can.” Wrath mingled with the shame 
on his face. 

“A man who can do what you did this 
morning ought not to be afraid of a din- 
ner table.” 

“There is some difference between a 
dinner table and a horse, Miss.” He 
stooped to recover the fork while she 
touched her lips with her handkerchief. 
The situation was becoming unendurable. 
He knew that, for some reason, she was 
quietly laughing at him. 

“Never put back on the table a fork or 
piece of silver that has fallen to the floor,” 
she advised. “Procure a clean one.” 

“Yes, Miss.” Why in heaven’s name 
didn’t she go and leave him in peace? 

“And be very careful not to spill a 
drop of the burgundy. It is "78, and a 
particular favorite of my father’s.” 

18! As if he hadn’t had many a bottle 
of that superb vintage during the past 
ten months! The glands in his teeth 
opened at the memory of that taste. 

‘James, we have been in the habit of 
paying off the servants on this day of the 
month. Payday comes especially happy 
this time. It will put good feeling into 
all, and make the service vastly more ex- 
peditious.” 

She counted out four ten-dollar notes 
from a roll in her hand and signified him 
to approach. He took the money, coolly 
counted it, and put it in his vest-pocket. 

“Thank you, Miss.” 

I do not say that she looked disappoint- 
ed, but I assert that she was slightly dis- 
concerted. She never knew the effort he 


»? she went on, 
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had put forth to subdue the desire to tear 
the money into shreds, throw it at her feet 
and leave the house. 

“When the gentlemen wish for cigars 
or cigarettes, you will find them in the 
usual place, the lower drawer in the side- 
board.” With a swish she was gone. 

He took the money out and studied it. 
No, he wouldn’t tear it up; rather he 
would put it among his keepsakes. 

I shall leave Mr. Robert, or M’sieu 
Zhames, to recover his tranquillity, and 
describe to you the character and quality 
of the guests. There was the affable mili- 
tary attaché of the British Embassy, there 
was a celebrated American countess, a fa- 
mous dramatist and his musical wife, War- 
burton’s late commanding colonel, Mrs. 
Chadwick, Count Karloff, one of the no- 
table grand opera prima-donnas, who 
would not sing in opera till February, a 
cabinet officer and his wife, Colonel An- 
nesley and his daughter. You will note 
the cosmopolitan character of these dis- 
tinguished persons. Perhaps in no other 
city in America could they be brought to- 
gether at an informal dinner such as this 
one was. There was no question of pre- 
cedence or any such nonsense. Every- 
body knew everybody else, with one ex- 
ception. Colonel Raleigh was a compara- 
tive stranger. But he was a likable old 
fellow, full of stories of the wild, free 
West, an excellent listener besides, who 
always stopped a goodly distance on the 
right side of what is known in polite cir- 
cles as the bore’s dead-line. Warburton 
held for him a deep affection, martinet 
though he was, for he was singularly just 
and merciful. 

They had either drunk the cocktail or 
had set it aside untouched, and had emp- 
tied the oyster shells, when the ordeal of 
the soup began. Very few of those seated 
gave any attention to my butler. The first 
thing he did was to drop the silver ladle. 
Only the girl saw this mishap. She 
laughed ; and Raleigh believed that he had 
told his story in an exceptionally taking 
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manner. My butler quietly procured an- 
other ladle, and proceeded coolly enough. 
I must confess, however, that his coolness 
was the result of a physical effort. The 
soup quivered and trembled outrageously, 
and more than once he felt the heat of the 
liquid on his thumb. This moment his 
face was pale, that moment it was red. 
But, as I remarked, few observed him. 
Why should they? Everybody had some- 
thing to say to everybody else; and a 
butler was only a machine, anyway. Yet, 
three persons occasionally looked in his di- 
rection: his late colonel, Mrs. Chadwick, 
and the girl; each from a different angle 
of vision. There was a scowl on the col- 
onel’s face, puzzlement on Mrs. Chad- 
wick’s, and I don’t know what the girl’s 
represented, not having been there with 
my discerning eyes. 

Once the American countess raised her 
lorgnette and murmured: “What a hand- 
some butler!” 

Karloff, who sat next to her, twisted 
his mustache and shrugged. He had seen 
handsome peasants before. They did not 
interest him. He glanced across the table 
at the girl, and was much annoyed that 
she, too, was gazing at the butler, who 
had successfully completed the distribu- 
tion of the soup and who now stood with 
folded arms by the sideboard. (How I 
should have liked to see him!) 

When the butler took away the soup- 
plates, Colonel Raleigh turned to his host. 

“George, where the deuce did you pick 
up that butler?” 

Annesley looked vaguely across the ta- 
ble at his old comrade. He had been far 
away in thought. He had eaten nothing. 

““What?” he asked. 

“IT asked you where the deuce you got 
that butler of yours.” 

“Oh, Betty found him somewhere. Our 
own butler is away on a vacation. I had 


not noticed him. Why?” 


“Well, if he doesn’t look like a cub 
lieutenant of mine, I was born without 
recollection of faces.” 
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“An orderly of yours, a lieutenant, did 
you say?” asked Betty, with smoldering 
fires in her eyes. 

Ves,” 

“That is strange,” she mused. 

“Yes; very strange. He was a dare- 
devil, if there ever was one.” 

“ Ah 199 

“Yes; best bump of location in the reg- 
iment, and the steadiest nerve,” dropping 
his voice. 

The girl leaned upon her lovely arms 
and observed him interestedly. 

“A whole company got lost in a snow- 
storm one winter. You know that on the 
prairie a snowstorm means that only a 
compass can tell you where you are; 
and there wasn’t one in the troop, a bad 
piece of carelessness on the captain’s part. 
Well, this cub said he’d find the way back, 
and the captain wisely let him take the 
boys in hand,” 

“Go on,” said the girl. 

“Interested, eh?” 

“T am a soldier’s daughter, and I love 
the recital of brave deeds.” 

‘Well, he did it. Four hours later they 
were being thawed out in the barracks 
kitchens. Another hour and not one of 
them would have lived to tell the tale. 
The whisky they poured into my 
es 

“Did he drink?” she interrupted. 

“Drink? Why, the next day he was 
going to lick the men who had poured 
the stuff down his throat. A toddy once 
in a while; that was all he ever took. And 
how he loved a fight! He had the tenacity 
of a bulldog; once he set his mind on get- 
ting something, he never let up till he 
got it.” 

The girl trifled thoughtfully with a 
rose. 

“Was he ever in any Indian fights?” 
she asked, casually. 

“Only scraps and the like. He went 
into the reservation alone one day and 
arrested a chief who had murdered a 
sheep-herder. It was a volunteer job, and 














nine men out of ten would never have left 
the reservation alive. He was certainly a 
cool hand.” 

“T dare say,” smiling. She wanted to 
ask him if he had ever been hurt, this 
daredevil of a lieutenant, but she could 
not bring the question to her lips. “What 
did you say his name was?” innocently. 

“Warburton, Robert Warburton.” 

Here the butler came in with the birds. 
The girl’s eyes followed him, hither and 
thither, her lips hidden behind the rose. 


XVIII 


Karloff came around to music. The 
dramatist’s wife should play Tosti’s Ave 
Maria, Miss Annesley should play the 
obligato on the violin, and the prima- 
donna should sing; but just at present 
the dramatist should tell them all about 
his new military play which was to be 
produced in December. 

“Count, I beg to decline,” laughed the 
dramatist. “I should hardly dare tell my 
plot before two such military experts as 
we have here. I should be told to write 
the play all over again, and now it is too 
da 299 

Whenever Betty’s glance fell on her 
father’s face, the gladness in her own was 
somewhat dimmed. What was making 
that loved face so careworn, the mind so 
listless, the attitude so weary? But she 
was young; the spirits of youth never flow 
long in one direction. The repartee, 
brilliant and at the same time with every 
sting withdrawn, flashed up and down the 
table like so many fireflies on a wet lawn 
in July, and drew her into its exhilarating 
net. 

As the courses came and passed, so the 
conversation became less and less general ; 
and by the time the ices were served the 
colonel had engaged his host, and the oth- 
ers divided into twos. ‘Then coffee, li- 


queurs and cigars, when the ladies rose , 


and trailed into the little Turkish room, 
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where the “distinguished-looking butler” 
supplied them with the amber juice. 

A dinner is a function where everybody 
talks and nobody eats. Some have eaten 
before they come, some wish they had, 
and others dare not eat for fear of losing 
some of the gossip. I may be wrong, but 
I believe that half of these listless appe- 
tites are due to the natural confusion of 
forks. 

After the liqueurs my butler concluded 
that his labor was done, and he offered up 
a short prayer of thankfulness and relief. 
Heavens, what mad, fantastic impulses 
had seized him while he was passing the 
soup! Supposing he had spilled the hot 
liquid down Karloff’s back, or poured out 
a glass of burgundy for himself and 
drained it before them all, or slapped his 
late colonel on the back and asked him 
the state of his liver? It was maddening, 
and he marveled at his escape. There 
hadn’t been a real mishap. The colonel 
had only scowled at him; he was safe. 
He passed secretly from the house and 
hung around the bow-window which let 
out upon the low baleony. The window 
was open, and occasionally he could hear 
a voice from beyond the room, which was 
dark. 

It was one of those nights, those mild 
November nights, to which the novelists 
of the old régime used to devote a whole 
page; the silvery pallor on the landscape, 
the moon-mists, the round, white, inevita- 
ble moon, the stirring breezes, the murmur 
of the few remaining leaves, and all that. 
But these busy days we have not the time 
to read nor the inclination to describe. 

Suddenly upon the stillness of the night 
the splendor of a human voice broke 
forth; the prima-donna was trying her 
voice. A violin wailed a note. A hand 
ran up and down the keys of the piano. 
Warburton held his breath and waited. 
He had heard Tosti’s Ave Maria many 
times, but he never will forget the manner 
in which it was sung that night. The 
songstress was care-free and among those 
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persons she knew and liked, and she put 
her soul into that magnificent and myste- 
rious throat of hers. And throbbing all 
through the song was the vibrant, loving 
voice of the violin. And when the human 
tones died away and the instruments 
ceased to speak, Warburton felt himself 
swallowing rapidly. ‘Then came Schu- 
mann’s T'rdéwmerei on the strings, Han- 
del’s Largo, Grieg’s Papillon, and a bal- 
lade by Chaminade. Then again sang 
the prima-donna; old folksy songs, 
sketches from the operas, grand and light, 
Faust, The Barber of Seville, La Fille de 
Madame Angot. In all his days Warbur- 
ton had never heard such music. Doubt- 
less he had—even better; only at this pe- 
riod he was in love. The imagination of 
love’s young dream is the most stretchable 
thing that I know of. Seriously, however, 
he was a very good judge of music, and I 
am convinced that what he heard was out 
of the ordinary. 

But I must guide my story into the 
channel proper. 

During the music Karloff and Colo- 
nel Annesley drifted into the latter’s 
study. What passed between them I 
gathered from bits recently dropped by 
Warburton. 

“Good God, Karloff, what a net you 
have sprung about me!” said the colonel, 
despairingly. 

“My dear Colonel, you have only to 
step out of it. It is the eleventh hour; 
it is not too late.” But Karloff watched 
the colonel eagerly. 

‘How in God’s name can I step out of 
it?” 

“‘Simply reimburse me for that twenty 
thousand I advanced to you in good faith, 
and nothing more need be said.” The 
count’s Slavonic eyes were half-lidded. 

“To give you back that amount will 
leave me a beggar, an absolute beggar, 
without a roof to shelter me. I am too 
old for the service, and besides, I am 
physically incapacitated. If you should 
force me, I could not meet my note save 








by selling the house my child was born in. 
Have you discounted it?” 

“No. Why should I present it to the 
bank? It does not mature till next Mon- 
day, and I am in need of no money.” 

“What a wretch I am!” 

Karloff raised his shoulders resignedly. 

“My daughter!” 

“Or my ducats,” whimsically quoted 
the count. ‘Come, Colonel; do not waste 
time in useless retrospection. He stum- 
bles who looks back. I have been thinking 
of your daughter. I love her, deeply, 
eternally.” 

“You love her?” 

“Yes. I love her because she appeals 
to all that is young and good in me; be- 
cause she represents the highest type of 
womanhood. With her as my wife, why, 
I should be willing to renounce my coun- 
try, and your indebtedness would be 
crossed out of existence with one stroke 
of the pen.” 

The colonel’s haggard face grew light 
with sudden hopefulness. 

“T have been,” the count went on, 
studying the ash of his cigar, “till this 
night what the world and my own con- 
science consider an honorable man. I 
have never wronged a man or woman per- 
sonally. What I have done on the order 
of duty does not agitate my conscience. 
I am simply a machine. The moral re- 
sponsibility rests with my czar. When I 
saw your daughter, I deeply regretted 
that you were her father.” 

The colonel grew rigid in his chair. 

“Do not misunderstand me. Before I 
saw her, you were but the key to what I 
desired. As her father the matter took 
on a personal side. I could not very con- 
scientiously make love to your daughter 
and at the same time . . .” Karloff 
left the sentence incomplete. 

“And Betty?” in half a whisper. 

“Has refused me,” quietly. “But I 
have not given her up; no, I have not 
given her up.” | 

“What do you mean to do?” 
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Karloff got up and walked about the 
room. “Make her my wife,” simply. He 
stooped and studied the titles of some of 
the books in the cases. He turned to find 
that the colonel had risen and was facing 
him with flaming eyes. 

“TI demand to know how you intend to 
accomplish this end,” the colonel said. 
“My daughter shall not be dragged into 
this trap.” 

“To-morrow night I will explain every- 
thing; to-night, nothing,” imperturbably. 

“Karloff, to-night I stand a ruined and 
dishonored man. My head, once held so 
proudly before my fellow men, is bowed 
with shame. The country I have fought 
and bled for I have in part betrayed. But 
not for my gain, not for my gain. No, 
no! Thank God that I can say that! 
Personal greed has not tainted me. Alone, 
I should have gone serenely into some 
poor house and eked out an existence on 
my half-pay. But this child of mine, 
whom I love doubly, for her mother’s sake 
and her own, I would gladly cut off both 
arms to spare her a single pain, to keep 
her in the luxury which she still believes 
rightfully to be hers. When the fever of 
gaming possessed me, I should have told 
her. I did not; therein lies my mistake, 
the mistake which has brought me to this 
horrible end. Virginius sacrificed his 
child to save her; I will sacrifice my honor 
to save mine from poverty. Force her to 
wed a man she does not love? No. To- 
morrow night we shall complete this dis- 
graceful bargain. The plans are all fin- 
ished but one. Now leave me; I wish to 
be alone.” 

“Sir, it is my deep regret . . 

“Go; there is nothing more to be said. “ 

Karloff withdrew. He went soberly. 
There was nothing sneering nor con- 
temptuous in his attitude. Indeed, there 
was a frown of pity on his face. He rec- 
ognized that circumstances had dragged 
down a noble man; that chance had 
tricked him of his honor. How he hated 
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his own evil plan! He squared his shoul- 
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ders, determined once more to put it to 
the touch to win or lose it all. 

He found her at the bow-window, star- 
ing up at the moon. As I remarked, this 
room was dark, and she did not instantly 
recognize him. 

“TI am moon-gazing,” she said. 

“Let me sigh for it with you. Perhaps 
together we may bring it down.” There 
was something very pleasing in the qual- 
ity of his tone. 

“Ah, it is you, Count? I could not see. 
But let us not sigh for the moon; it would 
be useless. Does any one get his own 
wish-moon? Does it not always hang so 
high, so far away?” 

“The music has affected you?” 

“As it always does. When I hear a 
voice like madame’s, I grow sad, and a 
pity for the great world surges over me.” 

“Pity is the invisible embrace which 
enfolds all animate things. There is pity 
for the wretched, for the fool, for the 
innocent knave, for those who are crim- 
inals by their own folly; pity for those 
who love without reward; pity that em- 
braces even me.” 

Silence. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that there 
are two beings in each of us; that between 
these two there is a continual conflict, and 
that the victor finally prints the victory 
on the face? For what lines and hag- 
gards a man’s face but the victory of the 
evil that is in him? For what makes the 
aged ruddy and smooth of face and clear 
of eye but the victory of the good that is 
in him? It isso. I still love you; I still 
have the courage to ask you to be my wife. 
Shall there be faces haggard or ruddy, 
lined or smooth?” 

She stepped inside. She did not com- 
prehend all he said, and his face was in 
the shadow—that is to say, unreadable. 

“T am sorry, very, very sorry.” 

**How easily you say that!” 

“No, not easily; if only you knew how 
hard they come, for I know that they in- 
flict a hurt,” gently. “Ah, Count, why. 
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indeed do I not love you?” impulsively, 
for at that time she held him in genuine 
regard. “You represent all that a woman 
could desire in a man.” 

“You could learn,” with an eager step 
toward her. 

“You do not believe that; you know 
that you do not. Love has nothing to 
learn; the heart speaks, and that is all. 
My heart does not speak when I see you, 
and I shall never marry a man to whom 
it does not. You ask for something which 
I can not give, and each time you ask you 
only add to the pain.” 

“This is finality?” 

“it is.” 

“Eh, well; then I must continue on to 
the end.” 

She interpreted this as a plaint of his 
coming loneliness. 

“Here!” she said. She held in her 
hands two red roses. She thrust one to- 
ward him. “That is all I may give you.” 

For a moment he hesitated. There 
were thorns, invisible and stinging. 

“Take it!” 

He accepted it, kissed it gravely, and 
hid it. 

“This is the bitterest moment in my 
life, and doubly bitter because I love 
you.” 

When the portiére fell behind him, she 
locked her hands, grieving that all she 
could give him was an ephemeral flower. 
How many men had turned from her in 
this wise, even as she began to depend 
upon them for their friendships! The 
dark room oppressed her and she stepped 
out once more into the silver of moon- 
shine. Have you ever beheld a lovely 
woman fondle a lovely rose? She drew it, 
pendent on its slender stem, slowly across 
her lips, her eyes shining mistily with 
waking dreams. She breathed in the per- 
fume, then cupped the flower in the palm 
of her hand and pressed it again and 
again to her lips. A long white arm 
stretched outward and upward toward the 
moon, and when it withdrew the hand was 


empty. 


Warburton, hidden behind the vines, 
waited until she was gone, and then hunt- 
ed in the grass for the precious flower. 
On his hands and knees he groped. The 
dew did not matter. And when at last he 
found it, not all the treasures of the fa- 
bled Ophir would have tempted him to 
part with it. It would be a souvenir for 
his later days. 

As he rose from his knees he was con- 
fronted by a broad-shouldered, elderly 
man in evening clothes. The end of a 
cigar burned brightly between his teeth. 

“Ill take that flower, young man, if 
you please.” 

Warburton’s surprise was too great for 
sudden recovery. 

“Tt is mine, Colonel,” he stammered. 

The colonel filliped away his cigar and 
caught my butler roughly by the arm. 

“Warburton, what the devil does this 
mean—a lieutenant of mine peddling soup 
around a gentleman’s table?” 


XIX 


Warburton had never lacked that rare 
and peculiar gift of immediately adapt- 
ing himself to circumstances. To lie now 
would be folly, worse than useless. He 
had addressed this man at his side by his 
military title. He stood committed. He 
saw that he must throw himself wholly 
upon the colonel’s mercy and his sense of 
the humorous. He pointed toward the 
stables and drew the colonel after him; 
but the colonel held back. 

“That rose first; I insist upon having 
that rose till you have given me a satis- 
factory account of yourself.” 

Warburton reluctantly surrendered his 
treasure. Force of habit is a peculiar one. 
The colonel had no real authority to de- 
mand the rose; but Warburton would no 
more have thought of disobeying than 
of running away. 

“You will give it back to me?” 

“That remains to be seen. Go on; I 














am ready to follow you. And I do not 
want any dragging story, either.” The 
colonel spoke impatiently. 

Warburton led him into his room and 
turned on the light. The colonel seated 
himself on the edge of the cot and lighted 
a fresh cigar. 

“Well, sir, out with it. I am waiting.” 

Warburton took several turns about 
the room. “I don’t know how the deuce 
to begin, Colonel. It began with a joke 
that turned out wrong.” 

“Why did you not leave then?” 

‘And be observed? I dared not.” 

“Indeed?” sarcastically. “Let me hear 
about this joke.” 

M’sieu Zhames dallied no longer, but 
plunged boldly into his narrative. Some- 
times the colonel stared at him as if he 
beheld a species of lunatic absolutely new 
to him, sometimes he laughed silently, 
sometimes he frowned. 

“'That’s all,” said Zhames; and he stood 
watching the colonel with dread in his 
eyes. 

“Well, of all the damn fools!” 

“Sire” 

“Of all the jackasses!” 

Warburton bit his lip angrily. 

The colonel swung the rose to and fro. 
“Yes, sir, a damn fool!” 

“T dare say that I am, sir. But I have 
gone too far to back out now. Will you 
give me back that rose, Colonel?” 

“What do you mean by her?” coldly. 

“T love her with all my heart,” hotly. 
“I want her for my comrade, my wife, 
my companion, my partner in all I have 
or do. I love her, and I don’t care a hang 
who knows it.” 

“Not so loud, my friend; not so loud.” 

“Oh, I do not care who hears,” discour- 
agedly. 

“This beats the very devil! You've 
got me all balled up. Is Betty Annesley 
a girl of the kind we read about in the 
papers as eloping with her groom? What 
earthly chance had you in this guise, I 
should like to know?” 
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“TI only wanted to be near her; I did 
not look ahead.” 

“Well, I should say not! How long 
were you hidden behind that trellis?” 

“A year, so it seemed to me.” 

“Any lunatics among your ancestors?” 

Warburton shook his head, smiling 
wanly. 

“T can’t make it out,” declared the 
colonel. “A graduate of West Point, the 
fop of Troop A, the hero of a hundred 
ball-rooms, disguised as a hostler and 
serving soup!” 

“Always keep the motive in mind, 
Colonel; you were young yourself once.” 

The colonel thought of the girl’s 
mother. Yes, he had been young once, 
but not quite so young as this cub of his. 

“What chance do you suppose you 
have against the handsome Russian?” 

“She has rejected him,” thoughtlessly. 

“Ha!” frowning; “so you were eaves- 
dropping?” 

“Wait a moment, Colonel. You know 
that I am very fond of music. I was 
listening to the music. It had ceased, and 
I was waiting for it to begin again, when 
I heard voices.” 

The colonel chewed the end of his cigar 
in silence. 

“And now may I have that rose, sir?” 

The colonel observed him warily. He 
knew that quiet tone. It said that if he 
refused to give up the rose he would have 
to fight for it, and probably get licked 
into the bargain. 

“T’ve a notion you might attempt to 
take it by force in case I refused.” 

“T surrendered it peacefully enough, 
sir.” 

“So you did. Here.” The colonel 
tossed the flower across the room and 
Warburton caught it. 

“T should like to know, sir, if you are 
going to expose me. It’s no more than I 
deserve.” 

The colonel studied the lithographs on 
the walls. “Your selection?” with a 


wave of the hand. 
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“No, sir. I should like to know what 
you are going to do. It would relieve my 
mind. As a matter of fact, I confess that 
I am growing weary of the mask.” War- 
burton waited. 

“You make a very respectable butler, 
though,” musingly. 

“Shall you expose me, sir?’ persist- 


’ ently. 


“No, lad. I should not want it to get 
about that a former officer of mine could 
possibly make such an ass of himself. You 
have slept all night in jail, you have 
groomed horses, you have worn a livery 
which no gentleman with any self-respect 
would wear, and all to no purpose what- 
ever. Why, in the name of the infernal 
regions, didn’t you meet her in a formal 
way? There would have been plenty of 
opportunities.” 

Warburton shrugged; so did the 
colonel, who stood up and shook the wrin- 
kles from his trousers. 

“Shall you be long in Washington, 
sir?” asked Warburton, politely. 

“In a hurry to get rid of me, eh?” 
with a grim smile. “Well, perhaps in a 
few days.” 

“Good night.” 

The colonel stopped at the threshold, 
and his face melted suddenly into a warm, 
humorous smile. He stretched out a hand 
which Warburton grasped most grate- 
fully. His colonel had been playing with 
him. 

‘Come back to the Army, lad; the East 
is no place for a man of your kidney. 
Scrape up a commission, and I'll see to 
it that you get back into the regiment. 
Life is real out in the great West. People 
smile too much here; they don’t laugh 
often enough. Smiles have a hundred 
meanings, laughter but one. Smiles are 
the hiding places for lies, and sneers, and 
mockeries, and scandals. Come back to 
the West; we all want you, the service 
and I. When I saw you this afternoon I 
knew you instantly, only I was worried 
as to what devilment you were up to. 


Win this girl, if you can; she’s worth any 
kind of a struggle, God bless her! Win 
her and bring her out West, too.” 

Warburton wrung the hand in his till 
the old fellow signified that his fingers 
were beginning to ache. 

“Do you suppose she suspects any- 
thing?” ventured Warburton. 

“No. She may be a trifle puzzled, 
though. I saw her watching your hands 
at the table. She has eyes and can readily 
see that such hands as yours were never 
made to carry soup-plates. For the life 
of me, I had a time of it, swallowing my 
laughter. I longed for a vacant lot to 
yell in. It would have been a positive re- 
lief. The fop of Troop A peddling soup! 
Oh, I shall have to tell the boys. You 
used more pipe-clay than any other man 
in the regiment. Don’t scowl. Never 
mind ; you’ve had your joke; I must have 
mine. Don’t let that Russian fellow get 
the inside track. Keep her on American 
soil. I like him and I don’t like him; and 
for all your tomfoolery and mischief, 
there is good stuff in you—stuff that any 
woman might be proud of. If you hadn’t 
adopted this disguise, I could have helped 
you out a bit by cracking up some of 
your exploits. Well, they will be inquir- 
ing for me. Good night and good luck. 
If you should need me, a note will find 
me at the Army and Navy Club.” And 
the genial old warrior, shaking with silent 
laughter, went back to the house. 

Warburton remained standing. He 
was lost in a dream. All at once he pressed 
the rose to his lips and kissed it shame- 
lessly, kissed it uncountable times. Two 
or three leaves, not withstanding this vio- 
lent treatment, fluttered to the floor. He 
picked them up: any one of these velvet 
leaves might have been the recipient of 
her kisses, the rosary of love. He was in 
love, such a love that comes but once to 
any man, not passing, incertain, but last- 
ing. He knew that it was all useless. He 
had digged with his own hands the abyss 
between himself and this girl. But there 

















was a secret gladness: to love was some- 
thing. (For my part, I believe that the 
glory lies, not in being loved, but in 
loving. ) 

I do not know how long he stood there, 
but it must have been at least ten minutes. 
Then the door opened, and Monsieur 
Pierre lurched or rolled (I can’t quite ex- 
plain or describe the method of his en- 
trance) into the room, his face red with 
anger, and a million thousand thunders 
on the tip of his Gallic tongue. 

“So! You haf leaf me to clear zee 
table, eh? Not by a damn! J, clear zee 
table? I? I tink not. I cook, nozzing 
else. To zee dining-room, or I haf you 
discharge’ !” 

“All right, Peter, old boy!” cried War- 
burton, the gloom lifting from his face. 

“‘Petaire! You haf zee insolence to call 
me Petaire? Why, I haf you keeked out 
in zee morning, lackey !” 

“Cook!” mockingly. 

Pierre was literally dumfounded. Such 
disrespect he had never before witnessed. 
It was frightful. He opened his mouth 
to issue a volley of French oaths, when 
Zhames’s hand stopped him. 

“Look here, Peter, you broil your par- 
tridges and flavor your soups, but keep 
out of the stables, or, in your own words, 
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I keel you or keek you out. You tell the 
scullery maid to clear off the table. I’m 
off duty for the rest of the night. Now, 
then, allons! Marche!” 

And M’sieu Zhames gently but firmly 
and steadily pushed the scandalized Pierre 
out of the room and closed the door in his 
face. I sha’n’t repeat what Pierre said, 
much less what he thought. 


Let me read a thought from the mind 
of each of my principals, the final 
thought before retiring that night. 

Karloff (on leaving Mrs. Chadwick): 
Dishonor against dishonor; so it must be. 
I can not live without that girl. 

Mrs. Chadwick (when Karloff had 
gone): He has lost, but I have not won. 

Annesley: So one step leads to an- 
other, and the labyrinth of dishonor has 
no end. 

The Colonel: What the deuce will love 
put next into the young mind? 

Pierre (to Celeste): I haf heem dis- 
charge’! 

Celeste (to Pierre): He ees handsome! 

Warburton (sighing in the doloroso) : 
How I love her! 

The Girl (standing before her mirror 
and smiling happily): Oh, Mister But- 
ler! Why? 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


Be interview with George Meredith 
which appeared in a London daily 
has awakened comment almost out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the ideas he 
enunciated. The opinions of a distin- 
guished man-of-letters like Mr. Meredith 
are entitled to respectful consideration, 
but in this case the novelist displayed a 
querulousness bordering on senility, and 
the effect is far from pleasing. In matters 
of church and state, Mr. Meredith is de- 
cidedly “‘agin the government,” and the 
spirit in which he expresses himself makes 
some of the fulminations of our own anti- 
imperialist clique in Boston sound like loy- 
alty itself in comparison. 

Mr. Meredith confesses to a hearty con- 
tempt for the church and army of Eng- 
land, exempting, however, certain bish- 
ops and generals. He thinks a German 
army could march almost unimpeded from 
one end of England to the other, and he 
believes that the average English army 
officer, and the average English curate is 
narrow and incompetent, lacking in true 
courage and in true faith. Apparently 
he approves absolutely of the conscription 
system, and would like to see it applied 
as rigorously in England as it is in Ger- 
many. Here he departs radically from 
the belief of the anti-imperialists of Amer- 
ica who set their faces sternly against 
war. He believes the English are becom- 
ing less manly. The shirking of military 
duty he cites as an example. He blames 
the shop-keeper for not more freely em- 
bracing the army and the idea it stands 
for, and he blames the physicians and 
parsons for increasing the fear of death 
and thus reducing the manliness of the 
English people. 

His contempt for the army and church 


is shown all through the interview, for no 
matter what the subject may be, he gets 
back to his denunciations of the army 


which “‘will remain a chaos as long as it 


is controlled by a singularly unintellec- 
tual, ill-educated and _ unbusiness-like 
class,” or “the church—a chaos of men 
without overseers. The clergy are drawn 
from the same narrow and incompetent 
class as the officers, and they get the same 
insufficient education.” 

Like other occidentals who find them- 
selves dissatisfied with their own civiliza- 
tion, he has an admiration for the orient- 
als, especially the Japanese. In speaking 
of the latter’s love of nature, he takes 
occasion to score his own people in these 
words: “The English people have little 
real love for nature. The highest English 
idea of beauty in nature is the southerly 
wind and the cloudy sky that proclaim it 
a hunting morning. Of course there have 
been a few great writers who have done 
better than that, and their influence is 
slowly spreading downward. Oh, yes; 
people are improving. The whole world 
is improving—I am a little doubtful about 
the English race.” 

Next to unreasoning optimism is unrea- 
soning pessimism, and it is a pity to see 
the autumn of such lives as Herbert Spen- 
cer’s and George Meredith’s clouded by 
distrust and bitterness. It is not at all 
unlikely that egotism, in old age, takes 
the hateful form of hyper-criticism. 


R. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor is 
back from Paris after fourteen 
months’ absence, and has brought with 
him the start of two books which bear a 
certain relation to each other. One is a 


novel dealing with the love of Moliére for 














Madeleine Bejart, the other a biography 
of Moliére. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s visit 
to Paris was for the purpose of preparing 
these studies, which might have been com- 
pleted but for interruption by a serious 
illness. Notwithstanding this handicap 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor believes himself to 
be provided with some interesting and lit- 
tle-known material. In the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and the archives of the Théatre 
Frangais he found information of the sort 
to warm the heart of the biographer and 
romancer. The French government 
proved particularly courteous; it ex- 
pressed its official pleasure by decorating 
the author for his services to literature 
and by making him officier de Vinstruc- 
tion publique, an honor which only one 
or two Americans have previously en- 
joyed. 

Mr. Taylor’s excellent gifts have not 
been entirely appreciated by his fellow 
countrymen. (It has not required the ac- 
tion of the French Government to prompt 
this expression.) He has never been 
taken quite seriously. Because he is a 
fortunate young man and a fashionable 
one, his literary ambitions have been 
smiled at as the vagaries of a dilettante. 
Moreover, his light satire has been taken 
for frivolity and the writer’s purposes 
misinterpreted. Mr. Taylor has learned, 
as all must, in the great class-room of 
publicity. He is the sort of a man to 
profit by adverse criticism. It is safe to 
prophesy a marked growth in the volumes 
which he is presently to give to the public. 


R. Herbert Quick, the author of 

“Aladdin and Co.,” is a writer by 
afterthought. He has been a school- 
teacher, a farmer, an editor and a politi- 
cian, carrying his politics so far as to 
serve for two years as mayor of Sioux 
City. He is still a member of the Iowa 
Democratic State Committee. “Aladdin 


and Co.” might not have been written but 
for Mr. Quick’s residence in Sioux City, 
where he saw the ever-fascinating specta- 
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cle of the swift rise to prominence of a 
young town, and noted the amazing ac- 
cretion of fortunes by the men who knew 
how to seize their opportunities. His 
wonder story smacks of reality. 


|" was not so very far off, when Edwin 
Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe” 
took the public fancy. Columns were 
written about it, and every one was after 
the full meaning of the poem. Then Mr. 
Markham came forward with analysis and 
description, telling what he meant by this 
phrase and that, until the curious were 
satisfied. 

And how about “Candida”? The ex- 
pected has now happened: Shaw’s expla- 
nation of Shaw, so Mr. Huncker puts it. 
The breathless shawl speech has been ex- 
plained away, and we are told by Shaw to 
think thus and thus of his inconsistent 
heroine. The limits to the imagination 
have been fixed regarding “that very im- 
moral female, Candida,” to quote Shaw on 
Shaw. 

Browning’s reply to the young lady 
who wished him to explain his obscurities 
seems to fit in here. “At the time of writ- 
ing that line,” the story makes him say, 
“only two knew what I meant—God and 
myself—and now, God only knows.” 

Arnold Daly is to play “Candida” 
again this year—poor Candida, interest- 
ing, if only taken at her face value! 


NE of the most depressing things in 
American life is the desperate cheer- 
fulness which we are all supposed to main- 
tain. Time was when we could, if we so 
pleased, divert ourselves with a little well- 
placed taciturnity ; we could tell the truth 
about a disagreeable fact; we were per- 
mitted to take cognizance of sin, sickness 
and death. Literature admitted the exist- 
ence of these things, and it sometimes hap- 
pened that spiritual good and intellectual 
understanding came from the discussion 
of them. That time has passed. The 
pleasures of melancholy are no longer 
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ours. The public wishes to read only of 
happiness, prosperity and utter respecta- 
bility. Conversation has about it the bril- 
liancy of a sheet of tin in the sunshine. 
Friends meeting, may not refer to the 
weather if it chances to be bad. They 
may not say that the winter has been long 
or that the spring is late. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what will be the result of 
this enforced cheerfulness. A settled mis- 
anthropy will overtake the truth-teller. 
The man of accurate observation, who 
knows when he is walking in slush, who is 
aware when he is bored, who is perfectly 
cognizant of his own ill health, or a gen- 
eral epidemic, will feel as if he moved in 
a community of madmen. And in later 
stages of his experience he may contract 
a permanent distrust of his own sanity 
with the result that he will convince the 
authorities of his point of view and find 
himself incarcerated where his disposition 
to see things as they are will not interfere 
with the cultivated jocundity of a mad 
world. 


T may or may not be pleasing to 

writers of fiction to learn that ro- 
mances are the favorite literary food of 
criminals. The librarian at Sing Sing 
has been keeping a record during the last 
year, and reports that of the forty thou- 
sand five hundred books read by the con- 
victs at that populous prison—for there 
are twelve hundred convicts under that 
mighty roof—29,381 of the books were 
fiction. It does not, of course, need any 
very deep psychological reflection to reach 
the conclusion that men deprived of life 
upon their own initiative, find delight in 
reading of the world of free men and 
women. It has often been noted that the 
aimless, and those who seem unable to 
achieve full and interesting life for them- 
selves, frequent the theater and devote 
themselves to novels, finding in this mimic 
life the diversion which they somehow 
contrive to miss at first hand. But then, 
upon further thought, the case requires 


no comment of any kind, for if the ma- 


jority of convicts prefer fiction to other 


literature, so do the majority of men and 
women everywhere. Fiction is the most 
popular of the arts, it best expresses the 
contemporary time, and it has the tremen- 
dous advantage of providing an ever-pro- 
gressive amusement, whereas painting and 
sculpture, music and the drama must suf- 
fer from limitations as to the amount of 
entertainment they can provide, the vari- 
ety of emotions they have to offer, and the 
greater difficulty in procuring them. 

Dumas is of all authors the favorite at 
Sing Sing, and 1,413 volumes of his 
works were read by the convicts in the 
course of the year. This shows good lit- 
erary taste! Other authors, as represent- 
ed by the number of their books read, 
ranked as follows: Charles Reade, 720; 
Collins, 649; Corelli, 596; Doyle, 584; 
Dickens, 567; Haggard, 481; Crawford, 
415, and Henty, 402. 

After fiction came biography, of which 
1,227 volumes were read ; history followed 
with 953 volumes; religion with 792 and 
poetry with 205. Of books in foreign 
languages, German led with 1,686 vol- 
umes, Hebrew was next with 1,259; Ital- 
ian third, with 1067, and French last, with 
545. 

What intelligence and vitality is en- 
closed in the walls of prisons! But it is, 
at least, something of a comfort to realize 
that men’s lives no longer drag out in the 
silence and neglect that once attended 
punishment. Now the influences of the 
outside world reach them, conveying still 
some sense of fellowship and, for many, 
of coming opportunity. 


R. George P. Upton, the well-known 

musical critic, has been collaborating 
with Mr. Theodore Thomas in the prep- 
aration of a work which, while containing 
a memoir of Mr. Thomas, will be, practi- 
cally, a history of music in Chicago. A. 
C. McClurg and Company are to be the 
publishers. 
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HE August issue of Tue READER 
MacGazineE mentioned the reluctance 
of English publishers to undertake re- 
sponsibility for an English editien af 
‘My Mamie Rose,” Owen Kildare’s cufi- 
ous and moving tale. Since then, T. 
Fisher Unwin, of London, has ventured 
upon the publication of this fascinating 
book, which had been: condemned ag ‘‘too 
American,” and he will undoubtedIy have 
full justification for his courage. He has 
issued it under the not-very-imaginative 
title “Up From the Slums,” and. news 
come that the book is doing well. But 
really; it should have been left with its 
quaint title, ““My Mamie Rose,” which 
has about it, somehow, the same half-ten- 
der, half-jocular appeal that had ‘The 
Jessamy Bride.” ‘ 
TEWART Edward White and an- 
-other are about to bring out a story 
which is a mystery of the sea. From the 
meager announcements, in which the title 
is not given, it would seem that they have 
chosen the wreck, or rather the abandon- 
ment of the Mary Celeste. This is a well- 
known nautical fact and it is a matter of 
ocean record. Many years ago, on a calm 
day somewhere near the Azores, a ship 
was sighted under full sail, but with no 
sign of life. A boat was put off, and when 
its hail was ignored, the boat’s crew 
boarded the silent ship, which proved to 
be the Mary Celeste. They found every- 
thing ship-shape. Every sail, every in- 
strument, every cable as it should be. But 
there was not a living soul on board. A 
clock was ticking in the cabin, there was 
a fire in the galley range, some food pre- 
pared for cooking; in a sewing machine 
was a child’s unfinished garment, and on 
the cabin floor were a child’s toys. The 
life boats were in the davits—in fact there 
was absolutely nothing missing: but the 
crew. The vessel was taken to Havana. 
The mystery was never solved and the 
crew never found. If that isn’t a fasci- 
nating start for a sea story, have the 
goodness to call and say what is! 


Of course it is not known what Mr. 
White and his friend have done with the 
suggestion. But wouldn’t you like to 
know? The subject would challenge a 
Rider Haggard, a Clark Russel—or a 
Stewart White. 


IX years before the Democratic party: 
dedicated itself and its fortunes to: 


‘the silent sage of Esopus, the late Harold 


Frederic wrote his novel “Gloria Mundi’’ 
and inscribed in it this dedication: ‘‘To 
my friend, the Hon. Alton B. Parker, 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
N. Y.” As one thinks of the regretted 
Frederic modestly honoring his friend! 
the judge, Tennyson’s lines come natu- 
rally to mind: 


“‘When I dipt into the future far as hu- 
man eye could see; : 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the: 
wonder that would be.” 


T has been a long time since this coun-. 
try has found it possible to take gen- 
eral interest:in a foreign visitor who was 
not either a royalty, or a famous actor or 
musician. Spiritual intellectuality is 
promised its innings this month by a visit’ 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
democratic prince of the Established 
Church—*‘the Right Honorable and Most, 
Reverend Randall Thomas Davidson, G: 
C. V. O., D. D., Lord Archbishop of Can* 
terbury,” he appears on the rolls of the. 
House of Lords. The archbishop was; 
born at Edinburgh in 1848, the son of 
Henry Davidson. Beginning with the 
curateship of Dartford in Kent in 1874, 
Dr. Davidson’s rise has been steady. He 
was private secretary to Archbishop Tait, 
whose daughter he married; also to Arch- 
bishop Benson, honorable chaplain to. 
Queen Victoria, her sub-almoner, dean of 
Windsor and domestic chaplain to the 
Queen, clerk of the closet to the Queen, 
whose death he witnessed ; Bishop of Roch- 
ester, Bishop of Winchester, and lastly 
Archbishop of Canterbury, twenty-seventh 
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At Sound Beach, Connecticut, is a solid square of masonry built on the rocks, 
with a boat-way underneath. In the photograph, the den, with its dock jutting 
out into the water, is seen facing the Sound. Mr. Bacheller is seated on the wall. 





from the time of Cranmer. Dr. Davidson seldom been written. The irresponsibilit'y 
, is a Low Churchman, and is not, as has_ of the genius, his wistfulness, his endur- 
been said, a politician. He is sympa-_ ing childishness, his eager grasp for every 
thetic with evangelistic work, and created _ glittering toy that pleases him, are most 
a most favorable impression when he at- amazingly portrayed. The creation has 
tended the funeral of Mr. Spurgegn and a verisimilitude that is truly unusual. 
pronounced a benediction at his grave. The publishers admit that the book has 
The Archbishop of Canterbury comes to awakened much adverse comment. It 
this country on the invitation of Bishop would inevitably do this. The frankness 
Tuttle of Missouri, to attend the General with which the ingenuous “musician” is 
Convention in Boston in October. Dr. made to discuss his vagrant’ life, his fan- 
Davidson did not “take honors” at Ox-  tastic memory which played him false at 
ford, on account of his health, but his the most vital moments of his life, and in 
f learning is profound, and he has been re- regard to what saner and less talented 
garded asa scholar. Trinity College gave men consider their sacred responsibilities, 
him the degree of D. D. His only work must indeed awaken dissatisfaction among 
in a literary way is a two-volume “life” those who desire one standard of morals 
of Archbishop Tait, his father-in-law. for mer& women and geniuses. But Ma- 
dame Bacon has not offered a moral dis- 

““T"HE Diary of a Musician,” that curi- quisition, She has made an extraordinary 
ous book by Dolores M. Bacon, has __ study of the artistic temperament, with all 

gone to the press for a second time. This of its expositional egotism, its divine mad- 
is not at all strange. A book so naive has ness, its singular aberrations, its greed for 
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sensation, its unreflecting and triumphant 
selfishness, its moments of utter sacrifice, 
its intuitive sympathies and angelic im- 
pulses. Half-angel, half-devil and all 
child is the true genius. It is not worth 
while to quarrel with a study so clever 
and in many ways so touching. Let us 
accept with gratitude the illumination it 
casts upon that curious enigma, the gen- 
ius. It will be impossible for most of us 
to imitate the “‘musician’s” achievements, 
and it is unnecessary to copy his morals. 


ANIEL Chester French, the sculptor, 

had been working a good many 
years before the Columbian Exposition af- 
forded him an opportunity to put forth a 
bold piece of work, which, by arresting 
the attention of the people, brought him 
at once into national prominence. His 
statue of the Republic, standing, colossal 
and dominant at the western end of the 
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DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 





never-to-be-forgotten Court of Honor, 
brought criticism, both adverse and com- 
mendatory to him, and had the effect of 
making him a universally recognized man. 
He is by birth a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and he took a term at the Boston 
School of Technology, a brief literary 
course at Dartmouth, and then, resigning 
other ambitions, concentrated his attention 
on art, studying in Boston and in Flor- 
ence. 

His first studio was set up in Washing- 
ton, but he removed, after a year or two 
to Concord, where, for almost a decade, 
he worked industriously, doing such work 
as “The Minute Man of Concord,” and 
the sculptile portraits of such men as Gen- 
eral Cass, Rufus Choate, John Harvard 
and Dr. Gallaudet. He gravitated, at 
length, to New York, where he still lives. 

The Columbian Exposition had a tre- 
mendous effect upon American sculptors. 
It made them cognizant of their own ex- 
istence, of their opportunities, of their 
abilities. They began to awaken—and 
the result is to be seen to-day at the St. 
Louis Exposition where, for the first time, 
their actual strength is to be estimated. 
It had, without question, its influence with 
Mr. French, whose work grew bolder, freer 
of imagination, more mystic, less literal. 
Perhaps among the lessons that the sculp- 
tor leaned at that time was the hitherto 
half-recognized fact that the American 
had an appreciation for other things than 
obvious ones. With confidence in his audi- 
ence, the latent taste and subtlety in art- 
ists of all sorts began to assert itself, and 
Mr. French passed from the first, literal 
period of his work into one in which ideas 
found their nobly sculpturesque expres- 
sion. It is with these later manifestations 
of a fine talent that critics are interested. 
Mr. French has been of those who, in de- 
veloping his own powers, has lifted with 
him the taste and appreciation of his cli- 
entele. It is a task which, however diffi- 
cult, a man of large spirit may well con- 
sider enviable. There are many forms of 
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patriotism, not the least of which is to as- 
sist in elevating the artistic ideals of a 
teachable and aspiring nation, frankly 
conscious of its own esthetic limitations. 

Mr. French is a member of the Society 
of American Artists, of the National 
Academy of Design, of the Architectural 
League and of the Academie di S. Luce, 
Rome. 


“AS a Chinaman Saw Us” and “Letters 

of a Chinese Official” have awak- 
encd no little curiosity. Were these 
books, so subtly scornful under their mask 
of compliment, so intimate in their under- 
standing of the American tongue and of 
American ideas, really written by an Ori- 
ental as they purport to be? ‘The ques- 
tion is being asked with a good deal of 
eagerness, and the answer is not forth- 
coming. Whether the letters and com- 


ments were written by Oriental or Occi- ' 


dental, the fact remains that we are shown 
up in all our inconsistency, ridiculous 
complaisancy and vulgarity, and a pa- 
tient and teachable—if not prayerful— 
perusal of these jocular and more or less 
contemptuous criticisms of our shortcom- 
ings would be good for us. Fortunately, 
we are young yet, as a nation, and for all 
of our “big talk” are not above learning. 


HERE is to be an influx of foreign 
artists during our next dramatic sea- 
son; all eyes ‘‘across the seas” are turned 
toward America. Already, managers have 
booked from England: Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Sir Charles Windham, Miss 
Ellen Terry, and Miss Tempest. John 
Hare and Beerbohm Tree have expressed 
their desire to come, and the farewell tour 
of Sir Henry Irving is being discussed. 
Mrs. Campbell will play an English 
version of Sardou’s “The Sorceress”— 
which recalls Bernhardt, who will visit 
America, if not this year, certainly next; 
we are positive of Réjane. From Italy, 
Duse and Signor Novelli are promised. 
As to prospective plays, Mr. Charles 
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Said to have collaborated with Curtis Dunham on a 
book to appear this fall 


Frohman returned from Europe with a 
brilliant coterie. The names of Colonel 
Marshall, A. W. Pinero, Chambers, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Carton, and Esmond fig- 
ure prominently among the dramatists, 
and of the author-playwrights, J. M. 
Barrie, Zangwill, and W. W. Jacobs are 
mentioned. Of dramatizations, Kipling’s 
“Story of the Gadsbys” will be of inter- 
est. 

The plays of Fitch, Thomas, and Carle- 
ton swell the list and show somewhat of a 
domestic tinge alongside of the foreign 
crop. 


HE return of “Mr. Dooley” will be 
hailed with unfeigned delight by the 
thousands who admire the philosophy and 
humor of the Irish saloon-keeper. After 
a silence of several years Mr. Dooley has 
begun to tell Hennessy what it is he has 
seen in the “paaper.” While the first of 
the new series was a trifle labored, the sub- 
sequent numbers show that Mr. Dunne is 
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getting rapidly back into his old form. 
The Russian-Japanese war should prove 
a rich field for Mr. Dooley’s observations. 
It is understood that Mr. McClure pays 
‘Mr. Dunne a thousand dollars a week for 
the Dodley series, and that he was very 
much dumfounded at Dunne’s apparent 
willingness to work at that price either for 
a weekly or monthly article. Recently an 
agent for Collier’s approached Dunne and 
offered him a thousand dollars each for 
six articles on politics. ‘I accept the offer 
tentatively,” said Peter. ‘It depends on 
whether I can think of the subjects.” 


|\A GAINST all publishers who issue 
books with uncut leaves let us hurl 
our heartiest anathema! May they with 
their cautious and secretive publications 
be consigned to scme horrid limbo of last 
year’s novels and nonsellable editions! 

hy, in this century cf precious mo- 
ments, of ingenious mechanism, should 
the reader, grasping his literary moment 
when he may, be compelled to labor with 
medieval patience and an antique tool to 
cut the edges of his books? What is 
gained to art or commerce by issuing a 
five-hundred-page book which requires 
considerable muscle, a deal of dexterity, 
a sharp and handy knife and abounding 
Christian grace to make it ready for con- 
sumption, as if, indeed, it were some su- 
perior brand of canned goods, sensitive to 
light, and to be opencd only at the mo- 
ment of use! Can it be that the publish- 
ers are interested in the manufacture of 
paper knives? Or are they so distrustful 
of the contemporary literary product, 
that they dare not give prospective pur- 
chasers too large a taste at the book coun- 
ter, lest satiety seize them, and the sale be 
‘Soff’??? 

Uncut books are a product of our own 
age. Previous to the Nineteenth century 
English books appeared with smooth, cut 
edges; and not until the advent of the 
Victorian era did it become the fashion to 
issue them with the leaves uncut. Some 


one has said that the trick originated in 
Scotland where the canny inhabitants, so 
fond of getting something for nothing, 
had the habit of standing all day at the 
book stalls dipping into their favorite au- 
thors till they were fair glutted with wis- 
dom and had no need to spend good pence 
for a book of which they had, in the more 
occult sense, possessed themselves. ‘Then 
came the Scotch publishers, to match cun- 
ning with cunning, and sent forth the 
books uncut, revealing only so much as 
would tantalize the economical searcher 
after knowledge, giving him a sweet nib- 
ble at his fly, till he bit, parted with his 
bawbees and carried the book away. 

But American prodigality needs no 
such bait. Our chief anxiety appears to be 
how to spend our money. All we want 
is time to earn and spend it, and there is 
really no estimating the amount of money 
we have sacrificed by wasting valuable 
time cutting books! Let the publishers 
reflect on the additional books we would 
have been able to buy could we have uti- 
lized those pensive moments occupied in 
ripping open book leaves, in some more 
lucrative occupation. Moreover, we are a 
tidy race, fond of well-brushed clothes, 
and it is not our pleasure to walk the 
streets with shreds and rags of paper 
edges clinging to us; nor are we pleased 
to see our books with edges frayed like 
beggars and dusty as tramps. 

But there is another objection to the 
custom which transcends all these. Sup- 
pose a valued friend presents you with a 
copy of his poems; or his essay on “The 
State of Morals in Tahiti,” or his ‘“Trea- 
tise on Logarithms”! You defer the pleas- 
ure of reading the book, perhaps, when 
suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, your 
friend is upon you—aye, at your thresh- 
old, in your library, by your hearth- 
stone! There, before his eyes, lies the 
damning evidence of your neglect! In 
the deceitful friendliness of that intermi- 
nable evening, when his reproachful eyes 
seek your evasive ones, you divert your- 





























self with Dantean dreams, in which you 
picture the publisher condemned to a 
nether and baleful chamber of punitory 
gloom, confronted with a mountain of un- 
cut books, and pro- 

vided with a dull ’ 

paper knife, 

through which, with <n 
reluctant and jaded ; 
energy, he must for 4 
ever make his way! 


RS. Elia W. 

Peattie has 
never been forced 
into the conspicu- 
ousness of the liter- 
ary front row, but 
she is, nevertheless, 
ene of the most bril- 
liant in all that vast 
and brilliant galaxy 
—the American 
woman that writes. 
She possesses the 
rare gift of style. 
Whatever comes 
from her pen is dis- 
tinguished by grace 
of phrase and inev- 
itableness of word; 
by freedom and 
vigor of expression. 
She has a number 
of charming books 
to her credit, among 
them “The Shape 
of Fear,” a new edi- 
tion of which The 
Macmillan Compa- 
ny has recently an- 
nounced. This vol- 


ume of ghost stories, that are not grew- 
some, reveals a remarkable gift of inven- 
tion, the thirteen little tales running from 
mystery and pathos to the most piquant 
fancy and humor. “The Shape of Fear” 
has received the enthusiastic praise of both 
In addi- 


English and American critics. 
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tion to domestic and social duties, numer- 

ous and exacting enough to keep the aver- 

age woman occupied, Mrs. Peattie finds 

time to do much critical writing and to 
edit the literary 
page of the Chicago 
Tribune. 


HERE are nu- 
merous laws now 
in effect against child 
labor, but none of 
these, apparently, 
can prevent the 
working of the small 
child in literature. 
“If you wish to 
have your story ac- 
cepted,” said a suc- 
cessful writer of 
short stories, “get a 
| child in it. The 
| kindergarten and 
the nursery are the 
thing at present. 
Hardly an _ editor 
can be found who 
has the strength of 
mind to resist 
them.” 
It would be some- 
thing worse than 
discourteous to men- 
tion the writers who 
have, within the last 
five years, brought 
themselves into hap- 
py magazine prom- 
| inence by means of 
| the small child. The 
' child writers came 

in about the time 
that the dialect writers went out, and 
since then the child pathetic and the child 
diverting, the child of the slums and the 
child of the mansion, the neglected child 
and the over-tended child, the child gro- 
tesque and the child beautiful, have been 
the topics of popular pens. All that is re- 
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quired for a brisk literary career appar- 
ently, is “the child in the house,” and 
struggling writers, cautious of giving 
hostages to fortune, may as well try a 
new departure and secure their olive 
branches, firm in the confidence that out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings will 
proceed copy to keep the flour barrel 
filled and the governess placated. 

The frugal German peasant who counts 
his children as so many bulwarks of his 
prosperity and the old-time English yeo- 
man who parceled out the labor of his 
sons for so much per annum, are as noth- 
ing in the way of parental enterprise, to 
the literary American parent who makes 
meat—or at least, pays the grocer’s bill— 
out of the utterances, prayers, jests, ad- 
ventures, impudences, nay, the very tears 
of his or her small offspring. 

There is this to be said for the present 
fad, that most of the writers who deal 
with this subject appear te be acquainted 
with their topic. Time was, not so long 
ago, when there was a sanguinary out- 
break of sea fights. Every one was hurling 
nautical terms about, scuttling vessels, 
slaughtering pirates, beating down sea 
rovers or watching long, low, rakish 
crafts in the offing. It was a stirring 
time, but a confusing one. Many of the 
writers did not agree as to their terms. 
They had the effect of forcing their battle 
spirit. And quiet-going land-lubbers be- 
came depressed even to the point of 
cutting off their magazine subscriptions 
on account of this inopportune outbreak 
of hostilities. The child is a subject with 
a more intimate appeal to the populace. 
Almost every one has at least seen a child. 
Some notion of what such a creature 
would be likely to say or do haunts even 
the most unimaginative mind, and there 
are those who have seen so much of these 
profitable and amazing beings that they 
refuse to be surprised at anything the 
short story writers may claim for them. 
May the reign of the Innocents continue! 
It harms no one, the babes are not offend- 
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ed at these personal sketches as their eld- 
ers might be were they treated in the 
same manner, and the short story writers 
have found a subject at once profitable, 
catholic and innocuous! 


R. Irving Bacheller has broken new 

ground in his latest novel, “Vergil- 
ius,” just published by Harper and Broth- 
ers. The story opens in Rome a few 
months before the birth of Christ, and 
soon shifts its scene to Jerusalem, where 
most of the action takes place. It is a 
story of two patrician lovers, Vergilius and 
Arria, separated on the eve of their be- 
trothal by the Emperor Augustus. The 
rumor concerning the coming of a new 
King in Judea is the actuating impulse 
that involves the characters in the dramat- 
ic conflict, which reaches its climax in the 
appearance of the Babe in the manger. 
Mr. Bacheller, it is said, has avoided the 
conventional lines of fiction as we are fa- 
miliar with it when laid in the times of 
Christ, and has made a departure in his 
setting and situations which are daring 
and original in their conception, yet faith- 
ful in the historical picture to contempo- 
raneous records. Certainly the author of 
“Eben Holden” knows how to tell a story, 
and those who have read the advance 
sheets of “Vergilius” assert that it is 
crowded with incidents of the most thrill- 
ing dramatic interest. 


HEN all is said about style and 

technique, it still remains a wonder- 
ful truth that there has been little im- 
provement on the oldest known methods 
of story-telling. You can not better the 
style of John Boccaccio, and the fascina- 
tion of the Arabian Nights is perennial. 
Stevenson found it so, and his modern 
example is among the most delightful 
things he wrote. A young man in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, wrote “The Strange Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Middleton.” Not much 
has been heard from it, but it was full of 
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exquisite fun from the combination of 
flamboyant Oriental language with the 
modern commonplaces of Chicago thought 
and locality. And now we have “The Pic- 
caroons,” a book of tales by Gelett Bur- 
gess and Will Irwin, of San Francisco, 
which, in some respects, is the peer of 
Stevenson’s achievement. The scene is in 
San Francisco, which, somehow, lends it- 
self to happenings which are mysterious 
and melodramatic, and the characters are 
excellent and their adventures amazing. 

The ingenuity with which the experi- 
ences of this forlorn group of wastrels is 
devised and the adroitness with which they 
are extricated from their dilemmas and 
the cards which control their several fates 
drawn together is both remarkable and 
artistic. ‘The adventures are preposter- 
ous, and yet, for all that, not outside the 
realm of possibility, and the springs of 
action which guide the characters are ad- 
mirably consistent and true to the motives 
of the under life. ‘They are tales which 
would have delighted Stevenson himself, 
and to please the master—is it not 
enough? 


M R. James Ryder Randall, author of 
that spirited war lyric, “Maryland! 
My Maryland!” has added to the at- 
tempted revival of sectionalism, a poem 
recently published in the Chronicle, of 
Augusta, Georgia, entitled ‘“The Uncon- 
quered Banner,” which is designed to ex- 
press an aggressive spirit toward the 
North. In it there is noted less of the 
lofty sentiment and an entire absence of 
the true poetic fervor one finds in the well- 
known work of the poet-priest, Father 
Abram J. Ryan. Father Ryan’s poem, 
“The Conquered Banner,” which he pub- 
lished in The Banner of the South in 
1868, though considered somewhat bitter 
in its day, was regarded as the emotional 
outpourings of a heart throbbing under 
the smart of defeat. But it had a musi- 
cal quality, and if sorrowful, was marked 
with a dignity which appealed to a gen- 
erous people. 


Forty years after, Mr. Randall, who 
might well have been content to rest on 
the laurels which deservedly were his be- 
cause of the authorship of “Maryland! 
My Maryland!” has suggested an at- 
tempt to reawaken buried animosities with 
a series of lines which are as unpoetical 
as they are in contravention of the pro- 
prieties of an advanced age, an opinion 
which two stanzas near its close will con- 
firm, beginning with the reference to mis- 
takes made in reconstruction: 


And well for them they failed, for, in the 
end, 

Their fate and ours must ever interblend. 

If we have Cesar, so must Cesar be 

With them in fullest perpetuity. 

If they have empire and the sordid ban 

Of Shylock and the money-changing clan, 

The South is blameless, for she holds in 
fee 

The stainless swords of Washington and 
Lee. 


There was scant glory in our overthrow— 

Not Valor did it, but a brutal blow. 

Five hundred thousand Hessians and a 
horde 

Of blacks and Tories broke the Southern 
Sword. 

Shut from the sea, o’erwhelmed upon the 
land, 

We fought the battle to a final stand. 

But the Great Cause, outlasting all de- 
bates, 

Lives in free union of unfettered States. 


Mr. Randall is now sixty-five years old, 
and during the last four years was private 
secretary to‘Representative Fleming, of 
Georgia. Notre Dame University be- 
stowed the degree of LL. D. upon him. 


OUNT Wolf von Schierbrand, who 

in the last three years has written 

half a dozen books upon European sub- 
jects, besides contributing numerous arti- 
cles on similar topics to the reviews and 
magazines, is well known in American 
journalism, having left the German army 





























MARGARET KINNEY 


in which he served during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and come to this country 
in the seventies. At first he worked on 
German newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and La Crosse, Wis., but he soon 
joined the American press and was em- 
ployed on the leading newspapers of Chi- 
cago. At length he returned to visit his 
home in Dresden, and while abroad be- 
came agent of the Associated Press in 
Berlin. While acting in this capacity he 
performed some valuable services in secur- 
ing news and in getting interviews with 
Bismarck, Caprivi and other statesmen. 
Finally he returned to make his home in 
New York City and to put the results of 
his long experience into books. Von 
Schierbrand is a keen, alert man with a 
thorough knowledge of European and 
American politics, great powers of obser- 
vation, and a knowledge of modern and 
classical languages. When to these ad- 
vantages is added his varied and valuable 
experience on the American press, one can 
see that he is well equipped for the task 








TROY KINNEY 


he has laid out. In 1885 he went to Te- 
heran as secretary to United States Min- 
ister Winston 


ROY Kinney was an artist before he 
married Margaret West, some years 
ago, but he has been a better one ever 
since that happy event. For Margaret 
Kinney is an artist and illustrator herself 
and her skill and grace and sympathy 
have charmingly supplemented her hus- 
band’s unusual talent. They work always 
together and many brilliant book-illustra- 
tions bear their joint signatures. They 
have recently joined the large colony of 
Western artists that find inspiration in 
Broadway and remuneration in Union and 
Franklin Squares. 


HE “all-stars” of “The Two Or- 
phans” have faded from the hori- 
zon; the revival is past, but as a feature, 
it is worthy of remembrance. Those old- 
time melodramas seem odd in our day of 
over-strained realism; yet they afford out- 
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lets for rare romantic acting. The nota- 
ble list of names gathered by Mr. A. M. 
Palmer resulted in an exceptional com- 
pany. Clara Morris, as Sister GeneVieve, 
courtesied nightly before a storm of ap- 
plause from those who knew what she had 
done in the days gone by; Grace George 
and Margaret Illington, braving the Kate 
Claxton memories, were the orphans; 
Mother Frochard was telling under the 
sway of Elita Proctor Otis, and Kyrle 
Bellew as the Chevalier—once more in 
ruffles and knee-breeches—fired the ro- 
mantic heart with the play of his sword. 
One of the most delicate bits of work 
came from James O’Neill—quiet, even- 
toned, and pathetic, as Pierre, the cripple. 
E. M. Holland, Frederick Perry, Annie 
Irish, and Clara Blandick added their lus- 
ter to a performance, worthy of the suc- 
cess it had. 


HE Rev. W. C. Sawyer, author of 

“Teutonic Legends,” has led the life 
theological, the life military and the life 
academic. He was Massachusetts-born 
and Harvard-bred, and now, after serv- 
ing as a volunteer in the Civil War and 
becoming seriously maimed; after study 
in three universities abroad, and doing, as 
an instructor, service in a number of uni- 
versities in this country, he finds himself 
in the exquisite valley of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, where he holds the chair in Ger- 
man and German Literature in the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific. He has put forth, 
with the assistance of his wife, “Teutonic 
Legends,” which are an exposition of 
what we have come to call the Wagner 
themes, with their long history, and their 
relation to the music, and other art ex- 
pressions of the present time. The mate- 
rial was gathered while Mr. Sawyer was 
working for his Ph. D. at Berlin and 
Gottingen. 


It has become the fashion in the Amer- 
ican universities for each head of a de- 
partment, as well as his ambitious assist- 
ants, to put forth some manner of book, 
to justify his claims to being an authority 
upon the subject with which he is identi- 
fied. Complaints are often made that this 
forces the scholar into premature _per- 
formances, and that the reputation not 
only of the writer but of the university 
suffers as the result of the keen ambition 
of some dominating college president who 
wishes to see his school pushing to the 
front in literature even as it does in ath- 
letics or in material prosperity. 

It is fortunate when a man has some 
thoroughly digested topic to draw upon 
—one in accord with his tastes and ex- 
pressive of his more leisurely and reflec- 
tive self. Mr. Sawyer, in serving his uni- 
versity—as, in part, he perhaps meant to 
do—has been able to prepare a book 
which he has himself keenly enjoyed writ- 
ing. 


DWARD Jepson, the Englishman 
who wrote “The Admirable Tinker,” 
appears to be as active a person as that 
lively young hero of his. According to a 
current note about him, in one week he 
was appointed editor of the Automobile 
Journal, conducted a bridge competition, 
captured a golf cup, won a tennis match, 
scored at hockey and delivered a lecture on 
“The Economic Future of European Mor- 
monism.” It is not generally supposed 
that mormonism has much footing in Eu- 
rope, although, of course, it brought many 
recruits to this country from the ranks 
of English peasantry; but one can not 
think its place in economics likely to be 
notable. However that may be, Mr. Jep- 
son’s book is amusing, and he may be said 
to have given us a new chuckle, even as 
Baudelaire gave Paris a new shiver. 
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arose a little stir, and the Neces- 
sary Machinery began to speak 
among itself. 

“I am the Useful Scruple,” 
said a thin, hard little voice. 
“Not many books could be writ- 
ten without Me. When my Au- 
thor is in a Tight Place, there 
is nothing to which he turns so 
hopefully as to me. Amelia 
must not marry Robert, at least 
not yet. It would be Madness, 
for it would close the book at 
the third chapter, and the au- 
thor desires (for Reasons) to 
write a Long Book. There is 
nothing in his story to prevent 
this marriage; but do not be 
nervous. ‘This is where I come 
in—I am the Useful Scruple.” 

Amelia has heard that at one 
time her father took a Cruel Ad- 
vantage of the male parent of 
Robert. Will she wed the son 
of the man her father injured? 
No, she will not, and no sea- 
soned reader of fiction expects 
it of her. She is Adamant— 
because of me. She _ smiles 


Wanly and slips away in the 


which he wishes to write and 
people wish to read. In the last 
chapter he pulls me out—lI 
come out easy in last chapters 
—and everybody is happy.” 

“Ill bet I’ve helped him out 
of as many Tight Places as you 
have,” growled the Sacred Vow. 
‘“‘Why, when he gets where he 
can’t for the life of him think 
what to write, he just makes one 
of the people say, “That, I have 
taken a Sacred Vow never to re- 
veal? That’s me—that’s where 
I make things Smooth for him!” 

“TI think you two are broth- 
ers,” said the Missing Will, ju- 
dicially. “I’ve served for many 
a long chapter in many a good 
book—and I never worked with 
Pleasanter Gentlemen than you 
two.” 

“The Fact is,”? murmured the 
Necessary Machinery, in chorus, 
“Man couldn’t write anything 
without Us—we are more neces- 
sary than Pens and Paper.” 

There was a step, a sudden 
glow of light; the author had 
entered and was preparing to 
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A LITERARY LOSS 


By William Chester Estabrook 


N the twentieth day of May, I sent 
the following letter to Mr. Pen- 
dennis Gardner: 


Dear Sir: In the current number of 
Pen Points you ask, through the medium 
of your advertisement: “Is Your Nose 
On The Grindstone?” 

I wish to say that mine is. It has been 
there for years, and I am tired of it. 

T am an accountant in a wholesale linen 
house, at thirty dollars per week. I want 
to better my condition, as you state it. To 
that end I have been studying the adver- 
tisements of things taught by mail. 

Four subjects have interested me,— 
Law, Advertising, Sanitary Plumbing 
and Story Writing. Owing to the rea- 
sonableness of your terms I have decided 
finally on the last named. 

I am fearful that my age (38) and 
my lack of imagination may stand in the 
way of my success. Now if you do not 
think extreme youth and an imagination 
necessary, I shall be pleased to send you 
the twelve dollars for the first six lessons. 

Yours very truly, James Warts. 


In just four days I received this reply: 


My Dear Mr. Warts: Nothing could 
be further from the truth than that 
youth and a fervid imagination are neces- 
sary to success in the field of fiction. We 
are beyond that sort of thing, and I thank 
Heaven for it. As a proof, witness the 
decline of the historical novel—a field 
overrun by imaginative children. 

The public now demands the product 
of mature? minds along the calm lines 
of our workaday life. The intricacies of 
business, of which you no doubt have ex- 
pert knowledge, have taken the place of 
the castle and the moat; clerkship has 
superseded knighthood and money has dis- 
placed the attraction of a woman’s love. 


And it is well. Men whose lives have 
been wasted over a yardstick or a desk are 
coming into their own. Have no fear of 
the result. 

Your English has not been neglected 
evidently, and that is a great point in 
your favor. Indeed, there is a frankness, 
an unsophistication, about your letter 
which, to me, is simply charming. Let 
me, my dear Mr. Watts, welcome you 
with the other hundreds who, under our 
instruction, are making for themselves a 
place in the heart of the reading public. 
The price is twelve dollars, in advance. 

Most cordially yours, 
PENDENNIS GARDNER. 


I sent the money immediately. It 
elicited this reply: 

My Dear Warts: You will find on 
the enclosed card a simple little scenario, 
if it may be called such, which you are to 
elaborate and send in for criticism. We 
have purposely chosen environment and 
characters with which you are possibly fa- 
miliar. The plot we have suggested is 
both unique and modern. 

Use a simple narrative style and make 
your elaboration without studied effort. 
Be natural is the keynote of Lesson One. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Wealthy Linen Manufacturer. 

His Daughter. 

Clerk in love with same. 

Clerk’s wealthy but villainous rival. 


PLOT. 


Love between daughter and clerk op- 
posed by father who wishes wealthy son- 
in-law. Clerk plans elopement. Daugh- 
ter, weighing one hundred and eighty, 
slides down from fourth-story window of 














father’s mansion on bolt of father’s linen. 
They are married. Papers make much of 
strength of linen, the advertisement of 
which appeases father’s wrath. All’s well 
that ends well. 


At first blush it seemed easy. Penden- 
nis Gardner had placed me on well-known 
ground. I felt that I was about to come 
into my own. Figures grew doubly dis- 
tasteful to me. It would not always be 
Watts, bookkeeper at Wenzels. 

How Frances would welcome the 
change! She was naturally a romantic 
little thing, and our ten years of married 
life had been tame enough, heaven knows. 

If this thing went, and I was sure it 
would not be Pendennis Gardner’s fault 
if it didn’t go, life would mean for Frances 
what she deserved it to mean. I deter- 
mined, too, that she should chase no illu- 
sions. I would write faithfully, honestly, 
“naturally,” as Gardner wished, but— 
secretly. And when the results justified 
it, I should tell my wife. The way of the 
successful author stretched in comfortable 
attractiveness before my eyes. 

I chose lunch hour of the next Monday 
for the beginning of my literary work. 

At one o’clock I felt that I had ac- 
complished something, for I had named 
my characters. Names do not come easily 
to me and those of my friends kept al- 
ways intruding. With the names of my 
characters clearly in mind, I afterward 
proceeded to the plot. 

My training has led me to be brief 
and to the point. And Gardner had said 
above all things to be natural. 

It was with a degree of satisfaction 
that, after a week, I forwarded my elab- 
oration. 

The next letter was some time in reach- 
ing me, but it was worth while when it 
did come. 


My Dear Warts: Your manuscript 
at hand. And let us congratulate you. 


WILLIAM CHESTER ESTABROOK 
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There is a complete absence of that pro- 
lixity which characterizes the efforts of be- 
ginners. 

Indeed, our one criticism is that you are 
too repressed, too tense, too condensed. 
You have the ideas, splendid ones, too, but 
you do not take the time to clothe them 
decently. Given proper raiment they 
would be irresistible. 

This criticism concerns only certain 
chapters—for instance, the wrath of the 
father over his daughter’s rebellion is dis- 
missed with the single sentence, “The old 
man was hot!” 

Now, my dear Watts, take that idea 
and drape it in a little verbiage—make a 
half-dozen words grow where you have 
used but one. With our Book of Syn- 
onyms, price one dollar, I am sure you 
would be able to make this chapter much 
more effective. 

But take the father’s anger, Chapter 
Ten, and bring the skirts of the verbal 
raiment at least to the knees of your ideas. 
Are we plain? Hoping so, I am, 

Yours cordially, 
PENDENNIS GARDNER. 


I purchased the book of synonyms and 
worked over Chapter Ten. My revision 
proved eminently satisfactory, at least 
Mr. Gardner wrote me that it did. 

My next task was a more difficult one. 

The clerk’s proposal had never pleased 
my instructor. It lacked—romantic in- 
terest, I believe he said. It was too much 
like an itemized account of affection with 
a dun at the end. I felt the criticism was 
well taken. That scene had worried me 
more than anything else. I was absolutely 
without data except that obtained from 
other authors, and that I scorned to use. 

Frances had received my proposal by 
mail. 

After a period of forlorn effort, I de- 
termined my wife herself should help me. 
And why not? I had been the last of a 
long line of suitors who had laid siege to 
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her heart, suitors prosaic, suitors roman- 
tic, suitors grave, suitors gay. 

It was no easy task to draw from her, 
without exciting her wonder, a few of the 
representative proposals that had strewn 
her youthful years. It was a tedious job, 
but I held on to it till I saw the first glint 
of suspicion in her blue eyes. 

Then I set to work and combined what 
I considered the most salient features of 
the information obtained. The effect was 
superb except for a slight discrepancy to 
which Mr. Gardner called my attention. 
I saw then that I had confused the posi- 
tion that Dowling had assumed with the 
declaration Whiffington had made with 
the result that my kneeling lover stooped 
and kissed the brow of his lady love—a 
very natural and tender conclusion, Mr. 
Gardner admitted, but hardly probable, 
since I had left the girl standing, and 
had made her a good five feet ten. 

My last lesson was the treatment of the 
elopement and the denouement. Con- 
cerning it Mr. Gardner had written: 

“Thus far you have done splendidly. 
Now comes the most critical work of your 
story,—the introduction of that psycho- 
logical element without which the most 
mediocre editor would not accept a re- 
port of a dog-fight. 

“Of all the elements of a story it is the 
hardest to control. Do not be led into the 
error that it must necessarily have any- 
thing to do with the soul. Vagueness is 
the first requisite. You can best drop in- 
to the spirit of it, by writing diligently 
on some subject of which you are densely 
ignorant. 

“We have a valuable little pamphlet— 
Psychological Touches, containing ex- 
pressions that give the psychological tone. 
It sells for fifty cents, postage prepaid, 
and is not copyrighted, so its contents 
may be used with the utmost freedom— 
you will understand. We shall watch your 
efforts in this line with great interest.” 

With the use of the little pamphlet I 
found no difficulty in furbishing up the 
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last chapters of my story, to a degree that 
quite astonished me. I was especially 
proud of the letter in which the poor 
clerk pleaded with his love for the elope- 
ment. It had a sort of fascination for 
me, and I took it home that I might reread 
and polish it. 

That was on Tuesday; I remember the 
date distinctly; Tuesday, October the 
fifth. Wednesday our invoicing began, 
and I had no time that day to think of 
stories. Wednesday evening I got home 
tired and worn. 

The front door was locked. I thought 
it a little strange that Frances was not at 
home. I went to her room. 

My heart leaped at what I saw there— 
wardrobes and closets open and—empty. 
On every side were the signs of a hurried 
packing and departure. “My coat, the one 
I had left the day before for her to mend, 
was folded across the back of a chair. A 


letter was pinned to the sleeve. I began 
to read it vacantly. 
My Darumne Grapys: Why delay? 


Why not fly with me before the dangers 
that encompass us thicken to our destruc- 
tion? Whither? It matters not. To 
Italy’s sunny clime, to Greenland’s icy 
shore, it is all the same to me. No power, 
however strong, shall keep us—” 


I tore the letter to shreds, and, rushing 
out, took a car to my wife’s mother’s. 

It was very late that night when we got 
home. We were followed by the express- 
man with the trunks. 

“Jimmy, you’ve put me to no end of 
trouble,” said Frances, as she began to 
unpack. She was looking the best, I 
thought, in years. 

‘It’s worth it,” said I, kissing her. 

Pendennis Gardner wrote me one other 
letter. The price was cut to an even dollar 
the lesson. “Your work means too much 
to literature, my dear Watts,” he said. 
“We can not afford to lose you.” 

But Frances thinks they can. 
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JOAN OF THE ALLEY 
By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


iy this, his first novel, Mr. Bartlett has 
done something which is not only full 
of unusual promise but is also a distinct 
achievement of immediate value. He has 
taken as his theme the brutal drama which 
works itself out with terrible directness un- 
der the influence of the elemental passions 
and blind instincts aroused during a strike 
in a cotton mill in a great American city. 
Treating this situation with skill and sym- 
pathy and yet with a force which is 
only artistically restrained, Mr. Bartlett 
shows us with remarkable fidelity the life 
and labors of the “masses,” all without 
prejudice or any feeling other than the 
alert sensitiveness of the story-teller. He 
finds the chief motive for his plot in the love 
of a young truck-driver named Dennis 
Ryan for Joan Sullivan, who is half Irish 
and half French-Canadian, and for one dra- 
matic moment believes herself a second 
Joan of Arc, divinely appointed to be the 
salvation of her people, the dwellers in the 
slums. 

Most of this material, to be sure, has, of 
course, been seized upon in one form or an- 
other long since, but seldom with Mr. Bart- 
lett’s firm grasp. For his story has the per- 
vading merit of sincerity and is able to 
stand the test of being worth while. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE HIGHROAD 
Being the Autobiography of an Ambitious Mother 


AS an arraignment of ideals now existing, 
this humorous narrative is merciless. 
The heroine is a woman of executive genius. 
She has the brains, the breadth of compre- 


hension, the philosophic mind to have made 
anything of herself. She is born a nobody 
on a West Virginia farm, but with the 
American genius for rising. She looks the 
field over, and sees what in our time is con- 
sidered the ultimate heights. On the very 
top of the heap, above intellect, goodness, 
genius, is a tawdry toy, called Social Posi- 
tion. She can see, finally, how tawdry it 
is, but it is the prize of her time, and she 
gets it for her children. One of the clever- 
est sentences in a book which bristles with 
philosophic epigrams comes in the last lines: 
“I am here!—the best proof that you are 
not altogether alien to me is the fact that 
we are here together.” You have felt hypo- 
critically virtuous in your condemnation of 
her up to that time, but after all you have 
followed as one of the “birds of a feather.” 

The book is brilliant, impudent, and cruel. 
The mother writes without an atom of re- 
straint, with a fascinating belief in your 
comprehension, and her side remarks, put 
in with gentleness, are no less startling than 
her philosophy. 

“When William and Henry James gos- 
sip, how delightful they must find it,” she 
says longingly. Again, in her delineation 
of Mrs. Wallingford (which Balzac would 
have liked), she says: “In Professor Wil- 
liam James’ very dignified Gifford lectures, 
he speaks of a woman who said she ‘loved 
to cuddle up to God.’ To some women the 
understanding of God is not given, although 
the instinct to ‘cuddle’ is there.” Almost 
as smart a Pilgrim’s script could be made 
from this book as came out of Richard Feve- 
ral. From the mother’s start on the West 
Virginia farm to the place she leaves you 
there is not a dull line, but there is one seri- 
ous fault. It is possible to recognize several 
of the characters. We can name them in 
London, Paris and New York, and there are 
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people in West Virginia who will surely 
see portraits. A portrait in print is as un- 
mistakable as a portrait in oils. 

And—is this unknown the “Mary 
Adams,” whose “Confessions of a Wife” 
was talked about not long ago? Surely the 
novel in which she “Raved like a respect- 
able Zaza,” could have been nothing else. 

Many, many years ago, Professor Simeon 
Newcome wrote an anonymous satire called 
“Flatland.” It is doubtless out of print 
now, and probably not one reader in ten 
thousand ever knew the author. Some day, 
by chance, it may be discovered that Some- 
body, in his hours of ease, wrote “The 
Highroad.” 


H. S. Stone & Company, Chicago 
Price $1.50 


WORKING WITH THE HANDS 
By Booker T. Washington 


N this book the reader finds the most defi- 

nite, straightforward, detailed and first- 
hand account of the work being done at the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 
In his “Up from Slavery” Mr. Washington 
gave his personal history; in his “Future of 
the American Negro,” his theories in “Char- 
acter Building,” the moral and theoretical 
lessons of which he believes his race the 
most in need. His present book is a re- 
view, or a statement, of what his personal- 
ity, his theories, his moral training has so 
far accomplished in actual facts at Tuske- 
gee. In so far as facts are less interesting 
than personalities and theories, this book is, 
perhaps, less interesting, in one sense, than 
the others. But in another sense it is far 
more interesting, for it completes them, it 
shows the successful, actual fruition of the 
ideals propounded in the others. For if one 
doubted it before, which seems hardly like- 
ly, this book proves the success of Mr. 
Washington’s labors at Tuskegee. 

For from the first page to the last, in 
this book, Mr. Washington proves, and 
without boasting (the plain statement of 
facts is not boasting), by statements, statis- 
tics and outside testimony that his idea of 
industrial training, as practised at Tuske- 
gee is a success. He emphasizes particu- 
larly that it is industrial training rather 
than manual training which is given at 
Tuskegee. That the students build real 
houses, not toy ones; that they work in real 
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kitchens, not theoretic ones; that they actu- 
ally raise crops and make real butter, not 
merely learn how these things are done. “In 
following this method,” he says, “something 
may be lost of the accuracy and finish which 
would be obtained if a course in manual 
training preceded the industrial course.” 
But by following his method the student on 
leaving Tuskegee is enabled at once to pro- 
cure work at good wages. This, consider- 
ing the general poverty of the race at the 
present time, he considers most important, 
and he has far more calls from employers, 
both black and white, than he can fill. 

He gives here, in detail, the various kinds 
of work taught at Tuskegee; how it is 
taught; how the students live; how they 
may be self-supporting while studying; 
what work seems the most practical, what 
the most popular. He tells how the aca- 
demic department is conducted; how the re- 
ligious and moral side of education, as well 
as the practical, is kept before the students. 
Indeed, he tells the whole story, clearly and 
interestingly, of just how things are done at 
his school, both big and little, from day to 
day, and from year to year; and he ends 
the book with a chapter (perhaps the most 
interesting of all) called “Negro Education 
Not a Failure.” In this he makes state- 
ments, and backs them with figures, that 
will certainly be a surprise to the pessimistic 
on this subject. 

Those who have read Mr. Washington’s 
other books will hardly need to be urged to 
read this one; and it would not be fair if 
they did not read it, for it is really the 
justification, so to speak, of the others, the 
proof, as said before, that his theories are 
right, so far as a school is concerned; and 
a very good pointer, at least, that they are 
right so far as the Negro Problem is con- 
cerned. For those who do not know, save 
generally and indefinitely, of Mr. Wash- 
ington and his work this book affords an 
excellent opportunity to find out about them. 

The book closes thus: “All the negro race 
asks is that the door which rewards industry, 
thrift, intelligence and character be left as 
wide open for him as for the foreigner, who 
constantly comes to our country. More than 
this, he has no right to request. Less than 
this a Republic has no right to vouchsafe.” 

Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 











MOSES BROWN, CAPTAIN U.S. N. 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay 


N this volume the historian of the Amer- 

ican navy has taken all the meager mate- 
rial obtainable, and welded together an ex- 
cellent biography of an inconspicuous but in- 
teresting early American naval hero. Moses 
Brown was one of the many privateer cap- 
tains who sailed out of New England dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, to carry into 
the destruction of the British merchant- 
marine the same spirit which led John Paul 
Jones up and down the coast of the British 
Isles. Not a little of the respect with which 
the English came to view the colonists on 
the sea was directly due to the audacity of 
men like Moses Brown. It is a striking 
story that Mr. Maclay tells of this early 
American sea-fighter. He traces his career 
with a masterly touch and shows how his 
life, both as a privateersman and as a cap- 
tain of the U. S. S. Merrimac after the war, 
is full of definite value to the patriotic 
American. The book is fully illustrated 
and supplied with interesting maps and fac- 
similes. 


The Baker and Taylor Company, New York 
Price $1.25 net 


ADOLESCENCE 
By G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Bot# the novelty and the importance of 
any such serious and sustained study of 
the adolescent mind and body as this can not 
for a moment be disputed. As President 
Hall justly claims, it is a subject never be- 
fore treated in the systematic and minute 
manner which he brings to bear on it. The 
first of his two bulky volumes is devoted to 
a rehearsal of the facts of sex development, 
as seen in body, mind, and social tendencies ; 
and its most distinguished chapter is that on 
the growth of motor power and function, 
with particularly new and illuminating at- 
tention to the significance of the muscular 
system and its development. The statisti- 
eal, graphic, and questionnaire methods in 
which President Hall delights are all here 
in bewildering abundance. The second 
volume is devoted to feeling and will, and 
makes up the more strictly genetic portion 
of Dr. Hall’s Newer Psychology. But here 
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the pedagogue seems repeatedly to elbow 
the psychologist aside, and while the author 
has drawn on an apparently unbounded 
range of literature to enrich the interest and 
authority of his chapters, an openly con- 
fessed determination to keep psychology to 
its physiological basis and out of the en- 
tangling mazes of philosophical speculation, 
often prompts a silence on those disputed 
questions where personal comment, from 
such a source, should be most illuminating. 
For this reason, primarily, the sum-total of 
his more synthesizing psychology of the 
pubescent period seems vague and shadowy. 
Beyond a passionate plea for humanism, 
amendment of present educational methods, 
industrial training for moral delinquents, 
a return to that more positive teaching of 
natural philosophy which once unified the 
Greek, and later the Teutonic, spirit, and 
other pedagogic theories before expounded 
by President Hall, the volume carries with 
it the impression of encyclopedic scrappi- 
ness, of oveferudition. In other words, it 
stands splendid raw material for some later 
child-psychologist of more leisured and il- 
luminating touch. Dr. Hall’s consolation 
must lie in the fact that, if his method is a 
little rough and wasteful, it is the roughness 
and the wastefulness of the pioneer. In one 
thing'his more finicky successors will never 
exceed him, however, and that is in sympa- 
thy, kindliness, candor, and large-minded- 
ness while dealing with those darker issues 
of ephebology which involve our most seri- 
ous moral and social problems. 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 
Price $7.50 


OLIVE LATHAM 
By E. L. Voynich 


HIS is the condition of affairs at the 

end of Mrs. Voynich’s new novel, “Olive 
Latham.” Olive is the heroine. She has 
ruined her father’s, mother’s and her sister’s 
lives. Her husband, a Russian conspirator, 
has been tortured to death, almost in her 
presence. She herself has been driven mad 
by her sufferings, and is only partly cured 
by the influence of her lover, who suffers 
from locomotor atazia as a result of penal 
service in Siberia. Finally they agree to 
marry on the condition that they have no 
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children, and that she give him poison as 
soon as his paralysis comes on again! What 
he will do for her, when her madness comes 
again, is not stated—and it is almost the on- 
ly conceivable, or inconceivable, horror 
which is not, in the course of the story, 
either carefully and minutely described, or 
hideously suggested. 

In bringing affairs to this state Mrs. 
Voynich has used all her wonderful powers 
of description, her extraordinary knowledge 
of things in general and of Russia in par- 
ticular. For three hundred pages she piles 
horror upon horror; and then, in the last 
thirty, tones them down to the comparative- 
ly mild condition stated above. That she 
is a writer of extraordinary ability is proved 
by the fact that, in all these accumulated 
horrors, not once does she fall into bathos, 
not once does she become grotesque, and on- 
ly now and then is she tiresome for a few 


‘ pages. Her descriptions of incipient par- 


alysis and coming madness are so real that 
they terrify the soul. 

As a whole, there is more of horror in this 
book than in “Jack Raymond”; but here, as 
in “The Gadfly,” the horror is more endur- 
able from its remoteness. One does not 
have the same stinging, personal feeling for 
Russians and . Italians, for plotters and 
spies, that one has for a small abused Eng- 
lish boy and a debased clergyman. 

And what is the use of such a book? Is 
there any good in it? any moral? any end to 
be gained? No; there is no one of these 
things. And yet the book will be read, and 
enjoyed: for there is, in all of us, a craving 
for horror, a fearful delight in the forbid- 
den, a lust for the cruel, which must be sat- 
isfied once in a while, in some form or other. 
This taste, formerly satisfied by gladiatorial 
shows and public burnings and hangings, 
we modern civilized and educated people 
can gratify only (decently) nowadays, by 
reading. It is this taste which causes edu- 
cated people to write and to read such books 
as Mrs. Voynich’s, as Jack London’s “The 
Sea Wolf,” and as “Sir Richard Calmaday,” 


_so popular, especially with women, some 


years ago. 

The youthful and the uneducated satisfy 
this craving for pain and brutality by read- 
ing penny dreadfuls dealing with pirates 
and Indians. But such cheap brutality and 


commonplace suffering as the writers of 
these books are able to produce, has, of 
course, no effect on the educated. We de- 
mand something more refined, so to speak. 
A painted Indian or a tuppenny pirate can 
not terrify us: we demand mental torture 
along with the physical brutality; and in 
supplying this combination Mrs. Voynich is 
a master-hand. 

One may not like to think that there is 
this inborn craving for the brutal underly- 
ing all our pretty emotions and superficial 
refinements—but if there is not, there would 
not have been gladiators and burnings, and 
there would not now be such books as “Olive 
Latham” and the rest; for great as is the 
art of the best of them, it is not for the art 
that they are read. 


J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia 
Price $1.50 


THE LIGHT OF THE STAR 
By Hamlin Garland 


= choosing the Rialto as one of his main 
traveled’ roads, Mr. Hamlin Garland has 
made something of a departure, and it can 
not be said truthfully that he is as sure of 
his footing on Broadway as he is in the Far 
West. The opening chapters of his latest 
novel are perilously near to artificial melo- 
drama, both in atmosphere and dialogue. 
Much of the stage glamour that has lost its 
hold on the popular mind since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s stageland 
satires, is here reproduced with evident sin- 
cerity. To one who has had some experi- 
ence in journalistic and theatrical life, and 
like Falstaff has “heard the chimes at mid- 
night,” it hardly seems possible that Mr. 
Garland’s studies of life under the lime-light, 
have been made at first hand. The char- 
acter of Helen Merival, as it reveals itself 
in these pages, recalls the highly-colored 
reminiscences and confessions of an emo- 
tional actress, while the attitude of young 
Douglass toward life and art is strenuously 
youthful. He is intent upon building an 
American drama that shall be racy of the 
soil, and goes about it with a headlong ear- 
nestness and an utter contempt for the 
achievements of the past. Bubbling over 
with the energy of the Middle West, he pro- 
duces a pure and noble play which the act- 
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ress-manager-heroine “does” with much 
pecuniary loss. Eager to retrieve the situa- 
tion, he writes another play in a month, 
which also fails, and then, in sophomoric 
despair, he grinds out a Sardou drama in 
fifteen days. While this is in rehearsal, he 
takes a holiday and rewrites a youthful 
poetic drama. This rate of composition in- 
clines the reader to exclaim, “Whaur’s Wul- 
lie Shakespeare noo?” Even Dion Bouci- 
cault at his best, or Clyde Fitch at his most 
frivolous, could hardly equal that. The 
dramatic innovator succeeds in the end and 
Mr. Garland has taught his lesson; but it is 
a question if the reading public will not re- 
sent this literary sermonizing as much as 
the audiences in the story resent the dra- 
matic sermonizing of the author-hero. For- 
tunately, however, before the novel has de- 
generated into a critical tract, Mr. Garland’s 
great powers as a story-teller come to the 
rescue and he gives us a love story of the 
most absorbing interest which contains the 
same emotions and heartaches that have tor- 
tured lovers since time began. 

Stripped of its propagandist purpose and 
its false theatrical atmosphere, the human 
story in “The Light of the Star” is entirely 
worthy, and of captivating interest. If you 
have ideas of your own about art and the 
drama you will find much to agree—or dis- 
agree—with, expressed with stimulating 
vigor, or if all you are seeking is a romance 
that will while away a few hours pleasantly 
and leave a clean taste, it is there also. 

Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE FLAME GATHERERS 
By Margaret Horton Potter 


ASSIONATE forbidden love of the Ori- 

ental type reaping its harvest of death 
is the “flesh fire,’ the first book of -this 
novel. Long ascetic atonement under the 
Theosophic theory of soul-migration, blind 
striving toward the Nirvana of Buddhism, 
vivid flashes of the ancient Hindoo specu- 
lative philosophy and a touch of the Samari- 
tanism that is distinctly Christian make up 
the “soul fire,” the second book. And at the 
end is death everywhere, coming not as 
dread punishment, but welcomed as surcease 
of sorrow for imprisoned souls. The good 
Rajah of Mandu, in the early years of the 
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thirteenth century, brings home from the 
wars a young captive Moslem prince, Fida- 
el-Asra, and makes him his cup-bearer and 
favorite slave. The youngest of his wives, 
Ahalya, falls in love with this young cap- 
tive, the good Rajah is deceived for many 
months and finally the lovers drown in each 
other’s arms. The child, Oman, is born of 
Brahman caste in a far country, of dual 
nature, masculine and feminine, both spir- 
itually and physically. Highly intelligent 
and sensitive, he grows up aloof from his 
fellows and thoroughly unhappy. Finally 
he enters a Buddhist monastery, but is driv- 
en therefrom by his confession of his dual 
nature. He wanders to a high mountain and 
lives ten years a hermit. Fate and glim- 
mering memories of his former existence 
drive him back to Mandu, where he rises to 
high prominence as teacher, statesman and 
a sympathetic worker among the people, but 
human love and happiness are not for him 
and in the end all his years of work and 
self-sacrifice come to naught through the 
general wreck of war. In Mandu he learns 
the full story of Fida and Ahalya, realizes 
that the souls of these sinning lovers are 
imprisoned in his body and suffers under the 
crushing weight of the knowledge, since 
their lives were steeped in the crime he ab- ' 
hors above all others. His life is one of 
wretched loneliness, craving the love and 
fellowship of men and finding its only so- 
lace in an occasional friendship. And when 
the end has come, there is no indication of 
the future of the souls that have thus sinned 
and suffered on earth. 

While the mysticism of the East fasci- 
nates and the knowledge of Indian history 
and Vedic lore displayed by the writer satis- 
fies the student and the short, clear state- 
ment of a philosophic creed worked out by 
Oman excites admiration, the story is not 
particularly pleasant reading, nor does it 
give the impression of great power, except 
in spots. True to its Hindoo point of view, 
it ends in the liberation of the soul, to go 
its way in purity, unencumbered with the 
corruption of the flesh; but to the Occidental 
mind such a climax means merely the re- 
finement of nothingness, when not sup- 
ported by the Christian hope of paradise. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
PURCHASE AND EXPLORA- 
TION OF LOUISIANA 
By Thomas Jefferson and William Dunbar 


HE Louisiana Purchase centennial has 

awakened a new interest in the purchase 
and a better appreciation of the wisdom of 
Jefferson. No man has paid more heavily 
the penalty of partizanship or won a tardier 
fame from his loyal countrymen. The Jef- 
ferson-Dunbar Papers afford another proof 
of Jefferson’s foresight in fixing the lines 
of the domain just bought so that other na- 
tions could not dispute them. His theory 
of territorial acquisition which gives to the 
nation taking possession of a coast region 
all of the interior to the sources of the 
rivers emptying within that coast and in- 
cluding all the land between the tributary 
streams enabled him to claim from England, 
France, and Spain a vast empire, whose 
“paper title’ he proceeded at once to 
strengthen by systematic exploration and 
occupancy. 

The Dunbar Journal, which forms the 
second part of this volume, shows how Jef- 
ferson’s policy of development was worked 
out. It is the record in conscientious detail 
of a most interesting journey into the in- 
terior of the new territory, taken by one 
whom the president described as “a citizen 
of distinguished science.” Dunbar was a 
Scotchman of gentle blood, and a friend of 
men of note in America and abroad. 

The volume reproduces the quaint old- 
fashioned punctuation and spelling. It is 
hard for the critical reader to get used to a 
period in the middle of a sentence or to ap- 
prove of such spelling as “chuse” and “Mis- 
ipi,” and one would concede to no one but 
Jefferson, or possibly Washington, the right 
to call the United States “US.” 

The publishers have done American his- 
tory a service and have put upon the lover 
of the beautiful book a great debt of grati- 
tude. The fine reproduction of Sully’s por- 


trait of Jefferson and the rare likeness of 
Dunbar are quite in keeping with as perfect 
a bit of bookmaking as we remember to have 
seen. All that paper and type and taste 
can add this volume gives us. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston 


Price $6.00 net 


THE ROSE OF OLD ST. LOUIS 
By Mary Dillon 
bt MELINESS in conjunction with the St. 


Louis fair, commemorating the Louisi- 
ana purchase and an entirely nameless hero 
are the features that distinguish this tale 
from others of the historico-costume school. 
Like all the better ones of its class, it has a 
sweet love story, in the course of which an 
American youth woos and wins a French 
refugee, daughter of one of the Orleans 
princes. The story deals largely with the 
purchase of the Lousiana territory from 
Napoleon, and the historical matter has been 
collected with some care. 

The costuming is elaborate and one may 
take it far granted that it is as accurate as 
the verbatim reports of the debates and in- 
terviews between great personages. Cer- 
tainly it is very beautiful. The hero, who 
tells the tale in the first person, does not 
disclose his identity, and none of his friends 
let slip his name, but he is young, handsome, 
brave and bravely dressed, and we learn not 
only what a French girl of high estate of 
the period wore, but also what the Empress 
Josephine wore and just how Napoleon 
dressed. 

Yet there are other things in the book that 
are well done. The picture of life in St. 
Louis under the Spanish régime, the flat- 
boat trip up the Ohio and the ballroom 
scene at Versailles are thoroughly interest- 
ing, and there is enough of Indian fighting 
and personal combat to keep the pistols and 
swords fairly busy and to hold the interest 
of the reader to the end. 


The ar Company, New York 
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THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Scott, Pror. Cuarues B., at Plainfield, 
N. J., June 20. Author of text-books which 
the Japanese government has had translated 
for use in Japanese schools. 


Rattigan, Sir Witiiam Henry, M. P., 
near Biggleswade, Eng., July 4, in his sixty- 
second year. Ex-Judge of the Chief Court 
of the Punjab. Author: The Science of 
Jurisprudence; Private International Law; 
Digest of Customary Law for Punjab; De 
Jure Personarum, or the Roman Law of 
Persons; Translator of the second volume 
of Savigny’s System of Modern Roman 
Law. 


Hatcuer, Joun BELL, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
July 5, in his forty-sixth year. Curator of 
Vertebrate Paleontology in Carnegie Muse- 
um. Author: Narrative of Princeton Ex- 
pedition to Patagonia (1903). 


Corp.ey, Rev. Ricuarp, D. D., at Law- 
rence, Kan., July 11, aged seventy-five. 
Author: Pioneer Days in Kansas (1903). 


Huntineton, Rr. Rev. Freperic Dan, 
at Hadley, Mass., July 11, aged eighty-five. 
Episcopal Bishop of the diocese of Central 
New York. Author: Christ in the Chris- 
tian Year (two volumes); Advent to Trin- 
ity; Trinity to Advent; Good Talking a 
Fine Art; Good Manners a Fine Art; Home- 
Keeping a Fine Art; Gospel and Judgment; 
and many other books. 


Huntineron, Rev. Dr. Greorce P., at 
Hanover, N. H., July 11, aged sixty. Son 
of Bishop Huntington. Joint author: The 
Treasury of the Psalter. Author: Com- 
ments of John Ruskin on the Divina Com- 
media. 


Jones, SaMueL Mitton, at Toledo, O., 
July 12, in his fifty-eighth year. Known as 
“Golden Rule Jones.” Author: The New 
Right (1899); Letters of Love and Labor 
(1900), 

Moss, Rev. Lemvet, at New York, N. Y., 
July 12, in"his seventy-fifth year. Author: 
Annals of United States Christian Commis- 





sion (1866); Baptists and the National 
Centenary (1876); What Baptists Stand 
For (1893); A Day With St. Paul (1895). 


Gautier, Tueopuite, fils, at Paris, 
France, about July 12, aged sixty-nine. 
Eldest of three sons of the poet. Prolific 
writer of novels of a popular character. 


Cuecuorr, ANTOIN, at Badenweiler, Ger- 
many, July 15. Was one of the nine Rus- 
sian academicians, and ranked higher as a 
writer than Gorky. 


Barrett, Wixson, at London, Eng., July 
22, aged fifty-eight. “Actor, author, dram- 
atist, and manager. Author: The Sign of 
the Cross; Pharaoh; Now-a-Days; The 
Daughters of Babylon; In Old New York. 
Dramatized Quo Vadis. 


Brown, Davin Wotre, at Washington, 
D. C., July 22, aged sixty-nine. Official re- 
porter of the House of Representatives. 
Author: Mastery of Shorthand; The Learn- 
er’s Needless Burdens; The Hand and Its 
Handicaps; What Has Half a Century 
Done for Shorthand?; The Rationale of 
Phrasing; The Factors of Shorthand Speed. 


Simon, Sir Joun, K. C. B., at London, 
Eng., July 23, aged eighty-eight. Former 
presideht of the Royal College of Surgeons 
and the father of modern science of sanita- 
tion. Voluminous writer on pathology, ther- 
apeutics and sanitary science. 


Apams, Witu1aM Davenport, at London, 
Eng., July 27, aged fifty-three. Author: 
Famous Books (1875); Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature (1878); The Witty and Hu- 
morous Side of the English Poets (1880); 
By-Ways in Book-Land (1888); Rambles 
in Book-Land (1889); A Book of Bur- 
lesque (1891); With Poet and Player 
(1891); Dictionary of the Drama (1901). 
Anthologies: Lyrics of Love (1874) ; Comic 
Poets (1876); English Epigrams (1878); 
Latter Day Lyrics (1878); Songs of Soci- 
ety (1880); Songs from the Novelists 
(1885). 
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As George Brehm sees him 
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